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WALTER BURKERT 


PREFACE 


"Tris is a work of construction. It aims on the one hand to ad- 
vance the understanding of several early Greek writers, by new 
interpretations and combinations; on the other, to raise the 
subject suggested by the title out of the disrepute into which 
it has fallen, by bringing fuller documentation, avoiding 
vagueness, and employing a properly philological and his- 
torical approach to what are eminently philological and 
historical problems. 

The discussion of Pherecydes of Syros is a development from 
the one published in CQ 57, 1963, 157-72: I have thought every- 
thing out afresh, added new evidence, and, I hope, achieved 
a much improved account of this intriguing figure. In leaving 
the comparative material out of account until I have finished 
with the Greek sources, I have followed a principle that obtains 
throughout the book, and one which is necessary to avoid the 
suspicion of circularity. The outcome is that three of the seven 
chapters are concerned wholly with Greek evidence. 

It is no doubt an impertinence to publish the other four with- 
out having made myself a master of Egyptian, Akkadian, 
Hebrew, Avestan, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit, not to mention other 
languages of incidental relevance. But I have enjoyed the criti- 
cism of such expert orientalists as Professor J. W. B. Barns, 
Professor Sir Godfrey Driver, Dr. Ilya Gershevitch, Mr. W. G. 
Lambert, and Mrs. Wendy O'Flaherty, all of whom generously 
gave time to reading and discussing the parts that touched their 
fields. Thanks to them I may hope to have got my facts straight, 
whatever may be thought of my inferences. 

Walter Burkert had the goodness to read a draft of the whole, 
and it owes much besides to the example of his published works. 
It is dedicated to him in gratitude and friendship. 

M.L.W. 


University College, Oxford 
September 1970 
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1 
PHERECYDES AND HIS BOOK 


THERE may be many students of antiquity to whom Pherecydes 
of Syros is no more than a name, and others to whom he is even 
less, He deserves better. According to some, his book was the 
first work of Greek literature to be written in prose, Whether 
that is correct or not, it was a book with enormously interesting 
contents, as we can see from the scanty remains of it that have 
come down to us. 


Biographical data 

Pherecydes lived in the sixth century ».c., perhaps in the same 
generation as Anaximander, if that was the time when the idea 
of writing in prose first established itself in Ionia. Apollodorus 
in fact put his floruit in 544/3, flying in the face of the tradition 
that made him a contemporary, or one of the number, of the 
Seven Sages (585/4 in Apollodorus’ chronology).' He said that 
Anaximander was 64 years old іп 547/6;? if he picked out that 
age because he had reason to think that it was when Anaxi- 
mander wrote his book, he was dating that slightly before 
Pherecydes' floruit, in spite of the latter’s reputation as the first 
prose author. Although we are ignorant of the justification for 

* See Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, pp. 210 ff.; a brief summary in Kirk-Raven, 
P. 49. The earlier dating was well enough compatible with the fixed belief that 
Pherecydes was the teacher of Pythagoras, and one might have expected Apollo- 
dorus to set his floruit in 571/0, the fortieth year before 7. Theopompus. 
115 F 70 even associates him with the capture of Messene, presumably the one 
in the mid seventh century; compare the early datings of Pythagoras by Erato- 
sthenes and Antigonus, Jacoby, рр. 222 ff.; Burkert, WW, p. 176; Livy 1. 18. 2 
with Ogilvie. 

2 Jacoby, p. 189. See below, p. 76 n. 1. 

3 "Ps.-Thales ap. D.L. 1. 43, Plin. NH 7. 205, Apul. Flor. 15 p. 22. 8 Helm, 
Isid. orig. 1. 38. 4, Porph. ap. Sud. sv. рен Hiyraton, cf ТҮР "Exaralon 
lovopíjoas, avyypdgu, Depexibns Báfuos. These are all later writers, but must be 
following an older source. Theopompus 115 F 71 said Pherecydes was the first to 
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the Apollodorean dating, we are bound to consider it slightly 
more worthy of credence than the one that is linked with the 
Seven Sages. That derives from the unhistorical, anecdotal 
tradition which credited Pherecydes with various feats of super- 
natural knowledge. Such stories attached themselves to several 
аофо (clever men, experts, pundits) of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies—Thales, Anaximander, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras—and 
testify to the awe with which such people were regarded in certain 
circles, an awe which turned into fear and hatred at Athens 
under the stresses of the Peloponnesian War. Sometimes the same 
story is connected with different men. It is particularly remarkable 
that three feats of prophecy and an oracular command, which 
"Theopompus attributed to Pherecydes, were all given to Pytha- 
goras by Andron of Ephesus.' Pherecydes was held to be the 
teacher of Pythagoras, and by the fourth century there existed 
more than one version of the story that Pythagoras journcyed to 
attend his master’s death-bed.* Whether the two really ever met 
must remain doubtful. But it is certain that there were similarities 
of style and content between their teachings. Even if Pherecydes 
was not Pythagoras’ ‘teacher’, his book was soon discovered by 
Pythagoreans and studied with interest. In this milieu it would 
be natural for the same legends to be associated now with 
him, now with Pythagoras; though it must be granted that the 


write тері dic«ws кай деб», cf. Aponius in DK 7 А 5. Cadmus of Miletus, some- 
times called the first prose writer, sometimes only the first historian, seems to be 
a fictitious figure, sce Jacoby on FGrHist 489. Themist. or. 26 p. 317 c, presumably 
following Apollodorus, makes Anaximander the first writer теі does (Favorinus 
ap. D.L. 8. 88 was certainly wrong to give this honour to Alemeon of Croton), 
and Diels and some other modern scholars have put Anaximander carlier than 
Pherecydes because of supposed influence; pet of Sit Tican fies по ences The 
question of priority is neither soluble nor im; 

T Porph. bp. Бш, PE 10. 3. 6-9 DK 7 A 6; Burkert, WW, pp. 120. 

2 Dicaearchus, fr. 34 Wehrli, Aristoxenus? Diod. 10. 4, etc.; Burkert, WW, 

182 n. 51. 
FF His name is linked with Pythagoras’ as early as Ton of Chios (epigram ap. 
DL. 1. 120 = fr. 5 Diehl, 3o Blumenthal; Burkert, WW, p. 100). Burkert suggested 
to me in 1964 that Pherecydes’ book was one of the ovyypagal that Pythagoras 
made use of according to Heraclitus, fr. 17 М. = В 129. This might be so, 
though other fifth-century and later sources associate Pythagorean forgery rather 
with the name Orpheus. Cf. p. 214 n. 4. 
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systematic disagreement between Theopompus and Andron 
smacks of tendentiousness. 

Pherecydes is said to have had no teacher, but to have used 
‘the revelation of Ham"! or the ‘secret books of the Phoenicians’. 
Such allegations have of course no evidential value, though we 
shall find abundant eastern influence in Pherecydes. It is inter- 
esting to note that while he himself had a good Greek name, 
and called an island near Delos his home, his father’s name, 
Babys or Babis, belongs to a group (masc. Babas, Babes, Babis, 
Babous, Babys, Baboas, fem. Baba, Babba, Babou, Babeis, 
Babo, Babyla) which are certainly of Asiatic origin, being most 
frequent in Phrygia, Pisidia, and Galatia.“ 

Byzantine writers say that Pherecydes visited Egypt,’ but this 
was said of many ‘philosophers’ from Solon and Thales to Plato, 
and cannot be taken very seriously, even if Egypt was one of the 
most interesting objects of foreign travel for an inquisitive man 
in the sixth century. Other places in which Pherecydes turns up 
in the anecdotal tradition are Delos (plausible), Samos (the 
home of Pythagoras, suspect), Ephesus and Magnesia (surprising), 
Delphi, Olympia, Messene, and Sparta. His death is put in as 
many as fivc different localities, 

"The association with Sparta may turn out to be important, and 
deserves a little attention. The relevant material is as follows. 


1. While en route for Messene from Olympia, Pherecydes ad- 
vised one Perilaos to flee with his household, and it turned 
out that Messene had fallen. This came in Theopompus 


E ама 6. 53. 5 (cf. 1. 62), from Isidorus the Gnostic. On this see Kirk- 
wen, р. 

* Suda; cf Philo of Byblos 790 F 4 § 50 = DK 7 B4. 

з Вара Suda, Strabo 487 11. Bágens Strabo cod. D, Biber codd. DL. 1. 6, 
Эйт and Bífoes codd. ibid. 119. Both Вірт and Bais occur on inscriptions 
(IG 7. 3615; MAMA 1. 407, 4. 244). 

* ee Lo Zeusta, КиМ инеш, рр. 113-16. They also occur, 
though comparatively rarely, in Caria, Lydia, Pamphylia, Lycaonia, Isauria, 
and Bithynia, 

5 Cedrenus i. 165. 19 Bekker, Theodorus Meliteniotes in Patrol. gr. 149. 1000 b. 
ge © Ap. 1. 14 (Pherecydes and others learned from the Egyptians and Chal- 

cans). 

© D.L. 1. 116, Porph. ap. Eus. PE то. 3. 8-9. 
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(115 F 70), and was one of the stories that Andron told 
about Pythagoras, with Sybaris in place of Messene. 

2. Heracles appeared in a dream to Pherecydes and instructed 
him to tell the Spartan kings not to honour gold and silver. 
In the same night he appeared to one of the kings and told 
him to obey Pherecydes. The Spartans accordingly changed 
their constitution and avoided the danger of oligarchy.’ 
This too came in Theopompus (F 71). 

3. Terpander, Thaletas, and Pherecydes were greatly honoured 
at Sparta because their teachings agreed with those of 
Lycurgus.* Lycurgus’ prohibition of coinage appears in the 
context, so the reference to Pherecydes seems to be based 
on story 2 above. 

4. The Spartans killed Pherecydes and the kings preserved his 
skin because of an oracle.? In the better-known version of 
Sosibius (аф. D.L. 1. 115), the skin was that of Epimenides. 
Plutarch or a predecessor may have substituted Phere- 
cydes by a slip of memory, remembering his mantic role at 
Sparta from the other tradition; or the substitution may 
go back to Theopompus. 


Everything may have come from Theopompus, and it is patently 
unhistorical; Pherecydes cannot have had anything to do with 
the ‘Lycurgan’ reform or the Messenian War. But the fiction is 
easier to understand if there was some prior tradition about 
Pherecydes at Sparta. It would find its place in a series of stories 
about eminent visitors to Sparta in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies. The list includes Epimenides and Anaximander. 


The book 
Why did Pherecydes write in prose and not in verse, which was 
the standard medium for any formal composition, anything 
intended to be preserved, down to his time or shortly before it? 
His subject-matter was not unsuited for hexameters. 

* D.L. 1. 117, Olympiod. in Ale. p. 104 Westerink; cf. E. N. Tigerstedt, Eranos 


51, 1953, 9. 
2 Plut. Agis 10. 3. з Plut. Pelop. 21. 3. 
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To see the question in its proper light we must consider what 
a book was in his time. It was not the means by which the poet 
communicated with his public, or only to a very restricted degree. 
He recited, or sang, or taught a choir to sing; his public knew 
his work from hearing it, and read books little or not at all. The 
written book was a record of the spoken or sung word and subor- 
dinate to it. It was primarily valuable to the author himself, as 
an aide-mémoire, a way of fixing his liquid thoughts, or just аз 
a pleasing visible token of his creativity. We hear of books being 
dedicated in temples, as if, once written, there was nothing further 
to be done with them.' Of course people would see them there, 
and those who could and were interested might read or even 
copy them, but systematic multiplication of copies was a thing 
of the future. 

The first prose books must have been what poetry-books were 
at the time, records of the spoken word. That is why early writers 
refer to their work as a ‘discourse’, Aéyos, and to particular 
statements in it with phrases like ‘as I have said’, ‘this is what I 
say on the matter’, ‘I shall speak of this later’, habits which have 
remained with us through a continuous tradition ever since. 
The book was a ‘write-up’, ооуурафу, and the man who pro- 
duced it was a ‘discourse-writer’, Aoyoypádos. It cannot be an 
accident that the three oldest prose books that survived—Phere- 
cydes, Anaximander, Anaximenes—were all expositions of the 
origin and nature of the world. I infer that it was not unusual 
for a man who had views on these topics to deliver himself of 
some sort of lecture on them before an interested audience. 
Heraclitus does not say ‘of all those whose books I have read’ 
but ‘of all those whose discourses I have heard’ (fr. 83 M., DK 
22 B 108). Later doxographers too will report that a philosopher 

+ Hymn to Apollo, Cert. 18 line 320 Allen; Heraclitus, D.L. 9. 6; Pindar's Seventh 
Olympian, Gorgon 515 F 18; even Crantor, D.L. 4. 25. This gives point to the 
(possibly genuine) apophthegm of Aeschylus in Ath. 347 c. Later, prize poems were 
often dedicated. See W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votice Offerings, 1902, pp. 64 f. 

2 Heraclitus, fr. 1 o0 Абуоо тобде, etc. (see below, p. 115); Ion of Chios B 1; 
Hat. 1. 5, 95, 2. 123, etc.; Hecataeus т F 1 ‘Exaraios Mudjows de pubetras: (but 


then) тїйє ypddeo dis pos бока ddya el» ; Alemeon B 1 ЖАкиёш» Крототијтце rábe 
Defe Перідоо vids Bpovrivy xal Aéorri xal Вад ЛА. 
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‘heard’ such and such of his seniors. They distinguish between 
the &eoMyos and the dvovoddyos, the preacher who declared that 
things were so, as if he had access to hidden knowledge, and the 
reasoner who tried to establish laws of nature. 

Pherecydes was the former. His account was partly narrative 
in form, and partly a statement of how the world works now, the 
functions of the gods, and the fate of souls after death. To judge 
from the longest verbatim fragment (B 2; below, p. 16), he told 
his tale easily and artistically, in an unaffected style that was 
content with the simplest syntax and connectives, the informal 
present tense (strictly avoided in epic narrative), and such care- 
free repetition as іп ёле! 8¢ raôra é€erédeoay тута kal ypýpara 
xal Oepdrovras xal Üepasralvas xal råda Soa Bei návra, drel 5) 
тфута érotpa. ylverat, тд» yápov тобот», characteristic of speech 
but soon eliminated from literary prose. If later readers found 
Pherecydes enigmatic, it was only because of their conviction 
that he was to be interpreted allegorically.' His language seems 
to have been extremely clear, and the tempo of the story un- 
hurried, He has room for inessential details like the servants, and 
for little formal speeches by bridegroom to bride and by bride 
to bridegroom. In telling of the battle in which the forces of 
Chronos drove those of Ophioneus into Ogenos, he prepared for 
the event in the Homeric manner, by referring to challenges and 
аша, (duels ?), and to an advance agreement between the 
two sides that those who fell into Ogenos should be held the 
losers? 

One of the lines in the papyrus fragment about the wedding is 
numbered 600. It may be reckoned that the text preceding this 
point in the roll amounted to the equivalent of eight or nine 
"Teubner pages, and the chances are that the roll began with the 
beginning of Pherecydes’ book. The whole work was probably 


1 Cf. the forged epistle to Thales, D.L. 1. 122 тё Ла xpi) тоба» deavra yàp 
abfocopat, Clem. Strom. 5. 50, 6. 53. 5, Orig. c. Cels. 1. 18, Porph. antr. nymph. 31, 
Prod. in Tim. i. 129. 15. 

? Compare for example the way in which at the games for Patroclus a prize is 
prearranged for the archer who misses the target-bird but severs the string that 
holds it (Л. 23. 857), the contingency that is actually realized in the contest, 
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of no great length. Diogenes Laertius (1. 119) refers to it as a 
BiBNov, and Olympiodorus (in Ale. p. 104 Westerink) as a Bíglos. 
It is true that these expressions need not imply a work in one 
volume ;" but Josephus states that Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and 
Thales are universally agreed to have learned from the Egyptians 
and Chaldaeans and to have written little? The statement in 
the Suda that Pherecydes’ work was in ten books is generally 
admitted to represent a confusion with the fifth-century Athenian 
historian of the same name, for identical information is given 
about him a few lines later. 


Transmission, title 

For an ancient book to survive it was necessary that it should 
arouse interest within fifty years or so of its composition. The 
people who were mainly interested in Pherecydes in the fifth 
century were, I have suggested, the Pythagoreans. It is only 
among them that we find significant echoes of his peculiar con- 
ceptions. Plato never mentions him,? though there is a general 
similarity between the Platonic myths and the kind of eschatology 
expounded by Pherecydes. It may be that Plato owes this style 
of teaching to a Pythagorean tradition. Aristotle and Eudemus 
certainly know Pherecydes and speak of him explicitly. 

The papyrus fragment published in 1897, dated to the third 
century A.D., shows that he remained available well into the 
Roman period. Historians and others with an interest in the cast, 
like Philo of Byblos, Josephus, and Isidorus the Gnostic, referred 
to him in order to derive the earliest Greek philosophy from 
abroad. Grammarians like Apollonius Dyscolus and his son 
Herodian used him as a source for the Ionic dialect. But he was 
mainly of interest to theologians and philosophers who found 
in him anticipations of their own ideas. We hear of allegorical 


1 See CQ 57, 1963, 157. 

2 ‘And the Greeks consider these to be the most ancient of all writings, and 
can scarcely bring themselves to believe in their authenticity’ (c. Ap. 1. 14). “Was 
von Pythagoras und Thales gilt, ist tendenziás auf Pherekydes übertragen’ (Diels, 
S.B. Berl. Ak. 1897, 146 n.— Kl. Schr., p. 25 п.). 

э Unless, as some have thought, Soph. 242 c-d is an allusion (see Zeller-Nestle, 
i. 1. 116 n. 4) ; but the parallel with Isoc. 15. 268 points to Ion of Chios. 
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interpretation by the late-second-century Platonist Celsus and 
perhaps by Numenius, and from this circle we can trace a con- 
tinuing tradition through Porphyry to the later Neoplatonists, 
Proclus, Hermias, Damascius, Lydus. Pherecydes was not neces- 
sarily still extant then; Damascius at any rate uses Eudemus’ 
account (fr. 150 Wehrli). 

Apollonius Dyscolus quotes Ферєкїдүс èv тў Ocooyig (В 10), 
and this designation should have been sufficient for anyone. 
After all, people spoke simply of Hesiod’s @eoyovfa, and Pre- 
socratics who wrote only one work were catalogued as so-and-so 
тєрї décews. The Suda, however, offers a more elaborate title: 
Exrdyuyos это. Ocoxpacia ў Üeoyovía.! I take émrdpuxos to be 
(а) an error for wevréyvyos,? and (P) an adjective qualifying 
whichever one chooses of the following nouns.’ I should have 
thought that тос at this stage of Greek ought to mean either 
‘either (... or)’ or ‘i.e’, and the latter is inappropriate. And 
Ilevréuvyos would be an odd book-title by itself: in cases like 
Ptolemy's Terpáfifos, Ostanes’ "Oxrárevyos, or the Orphic 
"OySonxovrdABos, we can more easily understand a noun like 
BiBXos ог mpaypareia, 

On the other hand, reréuuxos беокрао{а or mevrépvyos 
Geoyovia is also odd. дєокрасќа is a rare word; the only other 
occurrences of it known to me come from Neoplatonist writers. 
In Iambl. VP 240 and Dam. Zsid. p. 8 Zintzen it means ‘uniting 
oneself with God’, while in Dam. Jsid. pp. 146-7 7. it appears 
to be used of two gods merging with each other in а single 
identity. The phrase zevréuvyos бкокраоѓа in relation to Phere- 
cydes would refer to the formation of gods from fire, wind, and 
water-distributed in five nooks (A 8; below, pp. 12-15). The 
same event could be called a @eoyovia, especially as the fire, 
wind, and water came from Chronos' seed. But it is difficult to 
believe that phrases describing this one stage in Pherecydes’ 

1 The following words for B4 бийәуа (i filo 1} (rep уе ate уба 
кай 5.a8éxous (BaBoxds Preller) do not add another title, but are descriptive. 
Similar sentences begin with Zor 84 s.vv. Apcyniry, ‘Epuaydpas AugeroXrys, 
Depocibns APqvaios, and I daresay elsewhere. 

2 See below, p. 13- 2 So apparently Wilamowitz, AT. Schr. v (2). 129. 
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cosmogony were commonly used to designate his book as a 
whole, and the word дєокраоѓа seems not to have been invented 
until a late period. I suspect that some Neoplatonist writer spoke 
of ‘Pherecydes’ five-nook god-mixing, or should one say god- 
generating’, intending a reference to the particular doctrine, and 
that the Suda title comes from an unintelligent misinterpretation 
of this, 

Pherecydes himself, of course, used no title. He probably 
began with a ‘sphragis’ such as GepexdSns Evpios ráðe Mete 
 Báfvos vids. This is customary in early prose books, at any rate 
from the time of Hecataeus. After the fifth century the practice 
was discontinued, presumably because the author and title were 
now written as a heading. The use of a heading meant that a 
copyist might omit a sphragis in the older style, provided that it 
was not too closely integrated with more important prefatory 
sentences (as was the case in Hecataeus, Alcmeon, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Antiochus of Syracuse). Consequently a text of 
Heraclitus, instead of beginning (e.g.) ‘HpdkAeros BAdowvos 
"Edéowos rábe Meyer: той 82 Adyou той8е dévros ale! кт\., now began 
HPAKAEITOY ПЕРІ ФҮХЕОУХ. тод 8¢ Adyov тобдє «r\. (Aris- 
totle and Sextus say that this was the beginning of the book. The 
84 is absent in some quotations, and was no doubt expelled from 
some texts.) Ion’s Triagmoi now began dpyj 84 pot той Abyou 
тфута тріа, again with an unneeded connective. Philolaus began 
d dois 8 фу тф кбарр áppóxðn dê åmeipwv тє кай mepawóvraw.! 


The three pre-existing deities 
It is therefore no argument against the assumption of a Phere- 
cydean sphragis that the opening sentence of the book is quoted 
as 245 pev kal Xpdvos ўса» ated al XOovin: Хворі 8 буора éyévero. 
T$, ёпе5) айт 245 уў» yépas 8.500. Pherecydes signed his name, 
and then without further ado* embarked upon his narrative. 

1 Cf. Burkert, WW, p. 234 n. 73. 

а Without, for example, a disclaimer such as is attributed to him in the letter 
to Thales: дот 82 ойк dxpexnin mpnyndraw, оё8ё ónieyopa: rådnðès «ёни, Alcmeon. 


puts such a disclaimer in his preface. If Pherecydes uttered one he must have put 
it somewhere else, 
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Zás, genitive Zavrós, is Pherecydes’ name for Zeus; we are 
informed that he also used Z/js.' Both these forms are peculiar 
to him. Lydus, de mens. 4. 3, cites Pherecydes as an authority for 
the identification of Zeus with the sun. This may be based on some- 
one’s allegorical interpretation of Pherecydes, for in 3. 10 (p. 47. 7 
Wünsch, cf. р. 45. 20) the identification is ascribed to physical 
philosophers who similarly explained Hera as the тооп. We 
know that someone else interpreted Zas as the aither (Probus, 
Hermias, DK 7 A g), and this would be surprising if Pherecydes 
himself had said that Zas was the sun. There is no certain case 
of the identification of Zeus with the sun before the Hellenistic 
period,* 

Chronos speaks for himself: he is the god Time. Hermias read 
‘Kronos’, and so the tradition of Origen in B 4; Damascius, 
Probus, and Diogenes give Chronos. Confusion was easy, Kronos 
and Chronos being widely regarded as identical. Zeller preferred 
Kpóvos on the ground that it was ‘scarcely credible that such 
an ancient thinker had placed the abstract idea of Time among 
the first principles’, In the next chapter it will be shown how 
mistaken this is. For the moment it is sufficient to observe that 
the Kronos of Hesiodic tradition is a figure of mythology who 
plays no part in the world’s affairs, but rules in the Isles of the 
Blessed Ones or else sits huddled in misty Tartarus. He could not 
assume any cosmic importance until he was identified with 
Chronos. We do not know whether in fact Pherecydes associated 
his Chronos with Kronos.* 

He himself explains who Chthonie is. The Earth familiar to us 
first appeared when an embroidered robe was given to a goddess 

1 Herodian ii. 911. 8 Lentz wal yàp dis каї Ziv каї Aw кай Zàs xal Zs тара 
Фересба xarà xirqow Ма». Confused? The grammarians’ various notices are 
collected by A. B. Cook, Zeus ii. 351 n. 2. 

* See Cook, Zeus i. 188 ft In IC 12 (3). 87 бүр җен c) ZEYE HAL. JE 
the second word may be the dedicator's name in the . Orph. 
was composed by a Stoic, and fr. 42 mataly by Dici: On the ober hand, ‘Helios 
as chief of all the gods in Sophocles (cf p. 109) may point in that direction. 

з Zeller-Nestle, i. 1. 103 n. 4; cf. Wilamowitz, Kl. Schr. v (2). 165. 

* "The earliest evidence for the association is probably Pind. Ol. 10. 49/55. See 
also Р. M. Cornford, CR 26, 1912, 181, and From Religion to Philosophy, p. 171 n. 4; 
J. van Leeuwen, Pindarus’ Tweede Olympische Ode, pp. 73-5, 429-32 (nn. 197 f). 
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at her wedding: Chthonie is the name Pherecydes chooses to 
give her for the time before her marriage, and so that we shall 
not be puzzled, he immediately mentions the change into Ge 
which is to take place later in his story. xÓóvos was established 
by his time as an epithet of gods who are in the earth." ‘Earth’, 
then, for Pherecydes, is ‘Goddess-inside-the-earth’ plus a robe, 
and the robe, as we shall see, has the visible outer surface of the 
earth depicted on it. 


Chaos 


Probus and Hermias ignore the distinction between Chthonie 
and Ge, and explain Chthonie as earth. This accounts for Sextus 
Empiricus’ statements? that Pherecydes took earth as the ёру) 
rûv mávrov (a view which Aristotle, who knew Pherecydes, says 
no philosopher had held: Metaph. 989*5). By contrast, Achilles 
Tatius,'Zsag. in Arat. p. 31.28 Maass, writes: Өайў ó Моо кай 
Ферекїўпє d pros ёрхђу rûv Giov тё up Фото, à 8% каї 
Xdos rade ó Depexvdys, ûs eixds тобто exdefdpevos тард той 
*Ноф8оу ойто Myovros* “ў rox pèv протата Xdos yévero” (Th. 
116). mapa yàp тё yeioÜa: фтодарнВдув тё Twp Хдо dvopdobas.3 
It may be inferred that Pherecydes introduced ‘Chaos’ in some 
context where a later interpreter was able to represent it as the 
material друў. The Stoic interpretation of Hesiod’s Chaos as 
water, supported by the etymology from yeio@a, was not only 
applied to Pherecydes but even attributed to him. There is in 


* If someone spoke of the беде xûénos (Hes. Th. 767), he would be understood 
to mean Hades, and by the same token Xow‘ might suggest Persephone. ‘Musaeus’ 
(DK 2 В 11, uncertain date) used the name for a goddess who gave oracles at 
Delphi, зо apparently as the equivalent of Ge. A late inscription from Myconos 
(compared by Diels, 5.8. Berl. Ak. 1897, 149 f. = Kl. Schr., pp. 28 £.; Wilamowitz, 
Kl. Schr. v (a). 128, 165 n. 4) records sacrifices Да Хдонбы Tj Xort (SIG? 1024. 20; 
but one might expect di XBoviy кай Хдо», cf. IG 7. 1814 24 Miyu кў ММ). 

* Тут, 3% ade mah. o. 360, C, Epiphanius, od, har. s. 7 (Dies Den. 
р. зоо); Galen, At. pi. 18 (id. р. 610); ach, fn Basilium p 195. 4 Pasquali 
(GEN 1910). 

Similar 








information in a more abridged form appears in sch. Hes. loc. cit. 
and Te in Lyc. 145. The Suda says casually of Pherecydes dpleróra 84 rj» 
dros 54а», and among the pairs of rivals listed in D.L. 2. 46 (from Aristotle, 
fr. 75) Pherecydes is given as Thales’ rival; but these notices need not be doxo- 
graphically intended. 
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fact no reason to believe that when he said Chaos he meant water, 
and in view of the usage of the word before and after him it is in 
the highest degree improbable. The associations of Chaos in the 
archaic period are with darkness and depth. Like such figures 
as Erebos and Night, it always appears in the carliest stages of 
cosmogonies, before heaven and earth.! In Pherecydes too it must. 
have appeared early, or it could not have been held to be the 
бру. Yet it was not one of the three first deities. One might 
imagine something on these lines: "Zas and Chronos always 
were, and Chthonie; but Chthonie's name became Ge, because 
Zas gave her the earth as a gift of honour. For earth was not at 
first, nor heaven, but Chaos extended over all.’ It may have 
been argued that if Chaos was not earth or heaven, it was water, 


The five nooks 

Of the three first deities, Zas and Chthonie married each other, 
while Chronos produced offspring from his own seed without 
а consort. Damascius (after Eudemus) speaks of this as if it came 
directly after the mention of the three, before the wedding. 


PepexbSns 82 d Evpios Závra piv evar det kal Xpóvov wal Xoviay, 
rûs трєїў mpibras dpyds, riv plav dnul mpd rv Bvoiv кай ras до 
perû тў plav. тд» 82 Xpdvov тоо ёк той yóvov ёазтой wip xal 
тусдра Kal бёор—тђи тритАў оила Pow той vonrod—e d èv 
тфтє puxois Sigpnudvav roy Aè yevedy ovorivar беди, 
rip mevréyvyov kalovpévi, rabróv 82 tows єїтєїў mevréxoopov. 


It is of Chronos, then, that we must understand Aristotle’s 
statement (Metaph. 109110) that Pherecydes and others тд 
yevñoav mpárov dporov rıðéaow.? The implication of dpiwov is 
that Chronos was somehow said to have power now, an idea for 
which there are plenty of fifth-century parallels. But Pherecydes 


з Hes loc, dit, Audiens 9 D 1-2, c£ Ar. An. бз. Orph. fr. 54 i of later date. 

2 тол)» BEW: я» FI. аә om. В! 

3 Bretone мез to take it of Za THE led Kern to alter deum to aired. 
(Diels should not have said that тоё yévov (avro? was bad Greck. Sec Kihner~ 


Gerth, i. 620) 
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thought of Zas as exercising power among the gods too (B 5: he 
throws unruly ones into Tartarus). 

Out of his seed Chronos made fire, wind, and water. These 
were distributed among five nooks, and a number of gods arose 
from them, the ‘so-called five-nook generation’. Was this a phrase 
that Pherecydes himself had used? At first sight it might appear 
so. But we must remember that Damascius was the heir to a long 
tradition of exegesis of Pherecydes’ work, and it may well be 
that it is to this that he owes the expression. Pherecydes would 
have said werrduvyos, not mevrépvyos, if he had used such ап 
adjective at all." Nor is there any ground for supposing that the 
word yeved comes from Pherecydes, for it is fully accounted forby 
the usage of Damascius in the rest of the doxographical passage. 

What and where were the five vyol? The word is vague, and 
that is why I have used the non-committal ‘nook’ in rendering it. 
We can only guess at what Pherecydes had in mind; fortunately 
nothing much rests on the answer. The number presents another 
problem. As was mentioned above, the Suda gives, as if the title 
of Pherecydes’ book, ‘seven-nook theocrasy or theogony'. Theo- 
crasy/theogony is what takes place in Damascius’ five nooks (see 
below). It is difficult to believe that Pherecydes’ cosmogony 
involved one such process in a set of five nooks and another 
somewhere else in a set of seven. No convincing attempt to ex- 
plain the discrepancy has ever been made, and I think we must 
adopt Preller's proposal to abolish it by emending the Suda. 

1 Cf. Hdt. 1. 136 moraéros, 144 оем ө. 10 and 4 47 art, б. 09 
ne 9. 83 wevrdenyus (v.l. worré-); A. Debrunner, Griech. Wortbildungs- 

2'E. the account of Epimenides а few lines before, Uf of su» ме yosi» 

гробі» (this may be held either to support or to condemn the variant тё» 
for oj in the report on Pherecydes) ; or that of Acusilaus, тардуе 88 drt rorous 
ёк rûv айт» кай Maw бебу тойду dpr xarà riy Edšrjpov loropíav; or that of 
the Babylonians, ёк 88 тё» аўтё» ур үсєд» zpoêcîy, Дау» каї Aayóv. Similarly 
Irenaeus, є. haeres. 2. 14 (Antiphanes, i, p. 318 Meineke) post quos rursus secundam 
deorum. inducit. 

3 Rh. Mus. N.F. 4, 1845, 378. P. Walcot, CQ 59, 1965, 79, thinks that the seven 
nooks are guaranteed by the Ugariti Baal epic, where El speaks ffrom the seven 
chambers, from the eight openings of the closed room’. But the parallels that 


he tries to establish between El and Chronos are insubstantial, and I cannot see 
that E!'s chambers, whether seven or eight, have much relevance to Pherecydes’ 
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The nooks serve as matrices, so to speak, in which the new 
generation of gods develops and is differentiated. It is generally 
the case in mythology that gods’ semen produces new life, in 
whatever circumstances it is shed, but only after it has fallen 
on the earth or been received in some kind of womb.' One might 
suspect, with Kirk (Kirk-Raven, p. 58), that what was distributed 
in the nooks was simply Chronos' seed. Kirk dismissed the fire, 
wind, and water as intrusions from a physical exegesis of Phere- 
cydes in the Stoic manner. I, in my earlier discussion, assumed 
that five gods were born in the nooks, representing physical 
elements, among which were the three named by Damascius, and 
that they were subsequently brought into creative mixture by 
Zas in the guise of Eros (B 3). But apart from the fact that 
Damascius says that the seed became fire, wind, and water before 
it was distributed in the nooks, it has to be admitted that the 
account he used (sc. Eudemus) only gave three elements, not 
five; for his interpretation as ў тритАў фа той vonro# cannot be 
based on a wanton falsification of his own. And I now think that 
B 3 may have to be understood very differently. If Damascius 
is to be trusted, we may perhaps suppose that Pherecydes com- 
bined a purely theological idea—the seed of Time in five wombs 
producing differentiated gods—with a physical rationale: semen 
contains zip, rveûua, and wp, being hot, wet, and quickening,? 
and as the differing proportions of these constituents produce 
children with different temperaments, so the seed of Chronos, 
separated into its ingredients and then mixed in the nooks in 
different proportions, produced gods with contrasted characters. 
This interpretation does justice to the expression Beoxpacia, and 
to Aristotle's classification of Pherecydes as an ‘intermediate’ kind 
of philosopher who does not say everything in mythical terms 
(Metaph. 1091*8). 


cosmogony. Seven is of course common as a special number, particularly in the 
east. Walcot does not attempt to reconcile the Suda figure with the testimony of 
Damascius. 

* I collected some examples in CQ 57, 1963, 159- 

2 Cf. Diog. Apoll. 64 A 24, B 6, Hippon 38 A 3, Philolaus 44 A 27, Democr, 68 
А 140, and later philosophers cited by Kirk. I shall be told that Pherecydes lived 
too early to have thought in these terms; may I also be told a better explanation. 
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If there are five nooks, it must be because the gods whose birth 
Pherecydes wants to put at this stage are five in number,' or 
fall into five groups of differing temper, perhaps located in dif- 
ferent regions of the universe. This is suggested by Damascius’ 
tentative equation of mevrépvyos with wevréxoopos,? and we shall 
see that Pherecydes did divide the universe into parts (perhaps 
буе: heaven, earth, the regions outside Ogenos, Hades, Tartarus), 
at least some of which have particular gods permanently settled 
in them. 


The wedding of Zas and Chthonie 


These provinces, however, only became solid and actual after 
Zas married Chthonie. Since their existence is presupposed by 
the battle in which the Ophionidai were driven into Ogenos, 
I now put the wedding before the battle, though without much 
assurance, Maximus of Tyre 4. 4 writes: ААА xal той Zupíov 
rl molnow окбта, каї ràv Ziva kal riy XBovinv каї àv ёу rovrois 
dpura, kal riv 'Ofiovéws yévecw кай rip бей» páyyv, каї тд 
BévBpov Kal rûv rér\ov; but there is no certainty that this list of 
contents is in correct order. We know that the robe was asso- 
ciated with Zas and Chthonie, though it may have been men- 
tioned in more than one context. Analogies with the order of 
events in Hesiod and other theogonies are ambivalent and in- 
decisive. Nor can we argue anything from the interval of eight or 
nine Teubner pages which we believe to have separated what 
we have of the wedding narrative from the beginning of the book. 


1 Cf. Ael, HN 12. 16 (DK 68 A 151) Aye: Anudxpiros wohtyora elvat dv каї 
vo, кай riy айа» mpoarlOnar, Mya бт vos ёха, тёк pýrpas каї тойу rémous 
тоу Bexrixods той omépuaros, and similarly Hp. nat. puer. 31 (vii. 540 L.). 

2 F, С. Sturz, Phereodis Fragmenta, *1824, p. 43, compared Plut. def. or. 422 f MA 
piv иф», ёфт, тй» үрарнатакд» dxofoper els " Opnpov (Il. 15. 187 fL) dyóvrav тў» 
Ban, ûs ков và vir ee wire «орд Buariporros, ойра, Shp, ine, yi 
Фдурто» ойто BÀ кай [draw (Tin. 55d) фик... mére кбороьт xali, rûv 
уй, тди aros, тд» dos, riv wupés, éoxaror Bi rie epéyorra rovrov viv той 
BuBenadSpov. Cf. de E 389 f. For коров meaning ‘cosmic region’ in Aristotle and 
elsewhere see Jula Kerschensteiner, Kosmas (Zetemata, 30), 1962, рр. 45 ff. Cf. 
the Hermetic and Neoplatonic use of it in expressions like 6 Smepoupdnos xógpos, 
d ётубфлов кборов. 
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It may easily have been occupied by the account of the five 
nooks and the theocrasy, and the preliminaries of the wedding, 
or by other events of which we have no inkling. 

What is known of the wedding is known primarily from the 
papyrus fragment, which reads as follows." 


Col. i Јер тоба» тд о[Дкїа rod тє xal peyda: evel 8¢ тайга 
eerdeoay тфута xal ypńpara ка} Üepázovras xal Üepamaivas 
xal ria боа Bet mávra, dre 8) mávra éroiua yiverat, Tv 
yápov тойо. xdsreib)) трітт фрёрт убєта тф убре, róre 205 
moie? dápos péya тє xal xaJ, кай ev айтф ow de: уйуу kal 
ym каї тё Фуутроб (Bápara, , dst 

Col. ii ]yáp ceo rods yápov[s] «vat, тобто ce тц[ ёо") gù 8 por 
xaîpe al уў[и]ойф” табті фат» &[а]каЛыттра трӧтор 
yevéoba., ёк rojrov 8[2) d vópos éyéve[ro] xa} бео кай дубр[дут]- 
orav. 1) 8é pufy duet]B[e]ra: Be£ap[67 єў тё] Фаро - - -- - Jer 
a LEE 

The last lines of col. i are restored from the quotation by Clement, 

Strom. 6. 9. A detached fragment mounted in the same frame 

bears the letters ]едоєто [. The papyrus and ink resemble those 

of the Pherecydes fragment, but the hand is cursive. If the scrap 
comes from the same roll, it may belong to a scholium, possibly 
on the word @vwpés ‘sacrificial table’, which Pherecydes said was 
the gods’ word for rpdmefa (B 12). Of the material on the speech 
of the gods which I have collected on Hes. Th. 831, the passage 
most relevant to Pherecydes’ dictum is Sannyrion fr. 1 (i. 793 


Kock), 
srelasóy койобре» неф: of beol, 
а xaleîre cepvids ФФ Speis of Bporol. 
In other words, the name of a thing in religious cult is the gods’ 
name.* 
The match was one of love (Max. Tyr. l.c.), and it is of this 
that I now understand the passage of Proclus printed by Dicls as 


* For palacographical details sec CQ 57, 1963, 164 f. 
2 Cf. Lobeck, p. 868. 
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В 3. Proclus is talking about the function of Love аз a unifying 
force in the physical cosmos, and he has quoted verses from the 
Chaldaean Oracles and the Orphic Rhapsodies to illustrate the 
importance accorded to it by various authorities. Then he says: 
ка} tows mpós тобто &тоВАётож ка ó Depexv8ys Beyer els ёршта 
иєто8‹ВАўаба тд» Ala péMovra Snpuovpyeîv, Sr 8i) rûv xóopov ёк 
rûv évavrluv cwıorûs els Spodoylay кай фа» уау, xal ravrórqra. 
тдоци evéorerpe ка} wow тї & Giov биўкораа», The Sri-clause 
is Proclus’ own account of what Pherecydes might have meant, 
and need have no relation to anything he had said, The passage is 
usually taken to show that Zas at a certain stage underwent a 
metamorphosis into Eros, and in this identity set about a demi- 
urgy of some kind. But иєтаб«ВАўоба, on this interpretation, 
would mean that Zas became Eros instead of being Zas, and 
Pherecydes or any other theologian would surely have said that 
he was (or became called) Eros as well as Zas. Chthonie changes 
her name but not her identity; the Orphic Phanes is Zeus and 
Eros at once; Rhea becomes Demeter when she becomes the 
mother of Zeus, but does not cease to be Rhea (Orph. fr. 145). 
Surely what Pherecydes said was that Zas fell in love; e.g. 
Xpdvos ev $) тайта drole. d 5 Zàs тд niv прдта ойк čnaoyev 
ody терооди perà js XOovins óv, тф 82 TOG xpóvo kal 
oumnbely рєтёВайе› ès Epwra.' Looking for connections between 
love and cosmogony, Proclus or his source blindly or wilfully 
misconstrued the great god’s experience. The ‘demiurgy’ that he 
was soon to accomplish was nothing but the weaving of the 
robe embroidered with earth, ocean, and the rest (so Kirk- 
Raven, p. 62). For it was this robe that turned Chthonie into 
the earth we know. When he gave it to her and said тойт oe 
tyséw, that was the same act that had been referred to in the 
opening sentence of the book, X@oviy 82 óvopa éyévero Гӯ), ёпебђ 
аўтй Zàs уйу yépas 8.8072 

He made it and gave her it on the day of the anakalypteria, 


* Cf. Hát. т. 65 rà дг re трбтеро» тобто» xal xaxovondsraros фов»... perdßadov 
82 de ds edvoplny. 

2 yépas and тиў can be very close in meaning, c.g. Hes. Th. 393-6, 426-7, 449. 

вази c 
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the third day of marriage,' a regular occasion for a gift from 
husband to bride. Thus Pherecydes kills two birds with one 
stone. He explains how Goddess-within-the-carth came to have 
the earth put round her, and he incidentally provides an atrioy 
for a custom observed by men: ёк roúrov 8 д vópos éyévero Kal 
Geotor kal дубрёлток. 

The decoration of the robe comprises the earth and its sur- 
roundings, namely Ogenos and the Mansions of Ogenos. (If there 
had been further items, such as heaven or sea, one might have 
expected Clement to include them in his quotation, since he is 
concerned to show that Pherecydes copied from Homer’s de- 
scription of Achilles’ shield (quoted below).) Ogenos is, like Zas,’ 
a peculiar Pherecydean substitute for a name that was familiar 
to all Greeks in a different form, in this case Okeanos. Clement, 
the papyrus, and Celsus in B 4, write "Оути- ; Lycophron, how- 
ever, uses the form "Qyevos (231), and some other learned poet, 
probably Alexandrian, used "Qyevida.t Both 'Qyyvós and 
"Qyevos* may have come from Pherecydes. The only sixth- 
century inscription from Syros shows inconsistent use of E and Н 
for standard Greek e, and the close relationship of its script with 
those of the nearby Delos and Ceos implies that the same two 
symbols might be used indiscriminately for standard Greek 7 
too.* If Pherecydes wrote his book in his local script, һе may well 
have written OAENOZ and OAHNOXZ in different passages. 
The great majority of such vagaries would be ironed out by 
early copyists who understood what he was saying. But Ogenos 

? Hesych. dvaxalumriipior Sre riv vv трёто» dféyovow тў трїт dpa. 

з Harpocr. s.v. dvaxalvenipia, Pollux 3. 36. 

3 "Рӯ for Rhea (B 9) should not be added to the list. It represents а normal 


Ionic development, cf. ‘Epuijs, дтн from eias, “das, -éņs. (Wilamowitz, Euripides 
Herakles, *iii. 261 n. 2.) In what connection Pherecydes mentioned Rhea is un- 
known. 


* St. Byz. s.v. “Qyevos, Suda s.v. (explained as dpyato), Hesych. s.v. (explained 
as Qxeavibas. *C)yly yap ' Qxearés). Parthenius, fr. 5 Dichl, wrote dyeris Гуд; 
бор, whether meaning ‘daughter of Ocean’ or ‘ancient’ (Hesych. Фубло» талаб). 
5 The accents are immaterial ; no one could have known Pherecydes' pronuncia- 
tion, and the accent was assigned on the strength of supposed analogues. Pherecydes 
is Шыу ıo have followed the model of "кешн. If" Myre is formed on "yos 
(so St. Byz., Suda), Qf» may be a grammarian’s construction from 
© L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, pp. 296, 298. 
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was a wholly strange form, and they had no reason to make 
a uniform choice. The inconsistency may thus have been per- 
petuated at least into Hellenistic times. 

‘The Mansions of Ogenos are something of a mystery. The 
Homeric Oceanus lives in a house,' or in Aeschylus’ opinion a 
cave.? This is appropriate to a divine river, and there is nothing 
objectionable in the idea that Pherecydes’ Ogenos had a house, as 
do Zas and Chthonie. But in the present context a house of that 
kind would surely not deserve explicit mention. Pherecydes is 
telling us that the robe represented the terrestrial world, and 
like Homer in the account of Achilles’ shield,* he is thinking in 
terms of the great divisions of the world earth, ocean, and, I can 
only think, habitations beyond ocean, where Greek myth located 
many fabulous persons. These are not usually thought of as 
taking up much space; at any rate, other authors make no pro- 
vision for them when they carve up the cosmos into earth, sea, 
sky, etc. If Pherecydes mentions them specially, it is possibly 
because he has in view a map on which they were prominently 
marked. Maps of the world were believed to have first appeared 
in Greece in the mid sixth century. Anaximander was supposed 
to have made the first one, and we hear of them next in connec- 
tion with two more Milesians, Aristagores and Hecatacus. We 
gather from Herodotus that they were commonly bordered by 
the circle of Oceanus.* 

By the time col. ii of the papyrus begins, Zas has handed over 
the gift and begun a pretty little speech. Before ydp a participle 
is evidently needed. Weil's BovAdpevos has been widely accepted, 








1 Il. 14. 202 = 303, 311; cf. Orph. fr. 135. 

з PV 133, 300, cf. 396; "Qxeavoto gods кай Ty@ios dvrpa Q.S. 3. 748, 12. 160. 
А cave can be described as Suara (Hes. Th. 303, 777; or дно, H. Herm. 27, 248; 
or péyapa, Od. 4. 557). 

3 Cf. Hes. Th. 777 (Styx) ; Virg. A. 8. 65, Ov. F. 5. 661 (Tiber); id. M. 8. 560 
(Achelous). 

4 Il, 18. 483 f. & нф» yatay Ereng’, ё» 8° olparóv, i» Bè BdVaacav, dv Bi rà тера 
бота, rá 77 odpards doreddvarrai, 606 dv 8 ¿riðu тотароїо рбуа obévos ' Deavoio. 

з Cf. especially Hes. ТА. 816 (Kottos and Gyges) Suara vaerdovow ёт" 
"Qxeavoto OeuéOdors. Note that Pherecydes uses the more poetic Sara here (once 
in Herodotus, 2. 62), but olxta for the apartments of Zas and Chthonie. 

© Anaximander 12 A 6, cf. Burkert, ‘Iranisches’, pp. 103, 132; Hdt. 4. 36, 5. 49. 
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yielding the sense ‘wishing marriages to be yours’, i.c. under 
your patronage. But Ge is not the goddess of marriages, and even 
if she were, that would be no reason for giving her а cartographic 
robe. The sense of the missing participle was probably ‘to make it 
known’ or ‘to mark the fact’, and the sense of géo rods ydpous 
elva: ‘that it is your wedding’.! Chthonie then seems to say some- 
thing in reply (if the commonly accepted supplement is correct). 
What does she do with the robe? The natural and obvious 
answer is that she puts it on. That is what robes are for, and the 
act would be the perfect expression of her development into Ge. 
We expect her to put it on and to wear it ever after. 

But Isidorus the Gnostic, reported by Clement (Strom. 6. 53 
= DK 7 B 2), mentions as prime instances of Pherecydes’ 
theological allegories ў ómórrepos 8püs kal тд ёп’ айт} reroık- 
pévov dápos, ‘the winged oak (or tree) and the embroidered robe 
on іе. Maximus of Tyre too (above, p. 15) associates ‘the robe" 
with ‘the tree’ instead of with ‘Zas and Chthonie and the love 
between them’, There cannot have been two embroidered robes. 
Yet if the robe made for Chthonie, with its ornamentation of 
earth, ocean, and so on, is located on a tree, where is Chthonie 
who is now Ge? Has the robe after all no cosmic significance, or 
is the physical earth sundered from the goddess Earth? In- 
tolerable both. We are driven to the conclusion that the tree is 
in some way equivalent to Chthonie, or takes her place in a later 
part of the narrative. Some sense will be found in this in due 
course. 


Ophioneus, the theomachy 

Another episode in Maximus’ list is the birth of Ophioneus, the 
leader of the force that fought against Chronos. His name suggests 
a serpent, and there is evidence that he was one. Origen, answer- 

1 Plural убро of a single wedding is frequently attested, from Aeschylus on. 
‘The singular was used in col. i. 

* Not ‘the robe embroidered on it’ (Н. Gomperz, Wien. St. 47, 1929, 22); that 
would be zoimApevor. In any case, a tree із not a loom, and if Zas had used 
it as such we might expect it to appear in the papyrus fragment. 

з The Actolian Ophioncis по doubt traced their origin from an carthborn 
serpent. 
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ing Celsus’ contention that the Christian Satan was derived from 
allegorical accounts of cosmic strife in Heraclitus, Pherecydes, 
Homer, and elsewhere, claims that Pherecydes’ Ophioneus was 
derived from the serpent of Genesis (c. Cels. 6. 43). Philo of 
Byblos (790 F 4 § 50), speaking of the divine nature of serpents 
which the Egyptians and Phoenicians recognize, says: ‘And it 
was from the Phoenicians that Pherecydes took his point of 
departure when he theologized about the god that he calls 
Ophioneus, and the Ophionidai, of whom we shall speak in 
another place." 

"These prose writers, speaking with explicit reference to Phere- 
cydes, use the form ’ Ofvovevs. Hellenistic and later poets know 
of а metrically more convenient "Офо [2], who is evidently the 
same:! he too is pushed into ocean by Kronos (= Chronos),? 
he seems to be a serpent,? and Callimachus (fr. 177. 7) knows 
also of Ophionidai. In earlier literature there is no trace of 
Ophioneus or the Ophionidai except in Pherecydes, and it seems 
likely that he was the only source for the later writers. It does 
not follow that everything they say can be attributed to Phere- 
cydes, for they may have added details of their own. But certain 
salient features deserve consideration, and I shall consider them 
in their place, 

We do not know who Ophioneus' parents were. It would cer- 
tainly be rash to conclude that they were Zas and Ge because 
Maximus mentions the birth after the love-affair. Ge would not, 
however, be an unsuitable mother for a serpent-god, whether or 
not her husband was involved.’ It is less likely that he was a pro- 
duct of the five-nook theocrasy, seeing that his birth is mentioned 
as a separate episode preceding the theomachy, but this and other 
possibilities cannot be excluded. If the Ophionidai were his 
children, as the form of their name implies, he must have had 
a consort (unless he behaved like Chronos, or the Orphic Phanes) ; 

1 For the alternating forms cf. Anil morals, Гуро Гурт. 

з AR. 1. 503 fF, quoted below, p. 

з Dion. Bas fe. 18 recto 9 Исик Boo]adt offer "Оф. Cf. "Exley, the snake 


father of Pentheus. 
* Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 546; Kirk-Raven, p. 70. 
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and so he had, according to Apollonius Rhodius and Nonnus 
(D. 8. 161), namely Eurynome. She will have been known to 
Pherecydes as а goddess with aquatic associations and perhaps 
monstrous form. In Hesiod she was one of the most important 
of the daughters of Oceanus, wife of Zeus and mother of the 
Charites. In Jl. 18. 398 ff. she lives in a cave in the middle of 
Oceanus, apparently with Thetis." At Phigaleia she was wor- 
shipped in the form of a mermaid, anthropomorphic above the 
waist and fish below (Paus. 8. 41. 4). She was a good choice for 
the wife of a serpent-god who was himself to be relegated to 
ocean’s stream. And if both parents were of monstrous nature, 
it must be judged likely that the Ophionidai were too. 

War followed between forces led by Ophioneus—probably his 
family—and forces led by Chronos.* The matter at issue was 
the possession of heaven. Either the struggle represented a revolt 
by Ophioneus, or he actually enjoyed a period of overlordship, 
and Chronos then struck back. Apollonius makes Orpheus sing 


ds mpürov " Odlam Edpwó тє 
Окса vidéevros ёо» xpdros OUiprono, 
dis тє Bin ка xepolv ó piv Kpóveo «їкайє mips, 
1 82 ‘Pep, ётвооу 8° di xúpaow 'Оквауоїо. 


He is evidently combining Pherecydes with other material, which 
may include an actual Orphic theogony, the one known to Plato 
in which Kronos and Rhea were preceded by Oceanus and 
Tethys (Tim. 40 е = fr. 16 Kern; see below for the equation 
of Oceanus and Ophion). The picture that he presents of a 
succession of rulers may therefore be the result of combination. 
Aristotle (Metaph. 10916) contrasts people like Pherecydes with 
the poets who believe in changing rulers of the world. A series 
of scholiasts who say that Ophion (sic) and Eurynome ruled 
before Kronos (sic) and Rhea are dependent upon Apollonius. 

* A similar context in Od. 4. 366 led to her intrusion there. 

2 Celsus, p. 162 Bader ap. Orig. c. Cels. 6. 42 = B 4. 

з This is particularly clear in Tz. in Lyc. 1191 ; the others arc sch. Aesch. PV 
957 = sch. Ar. Nub. 247, sch. Arat. 16. Similarly Lyc. 1192, 1196-7, Nonn. 
D. а. 573, 12. 44. Cf. Luc. Podagra 101. 
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On the other hand, the Suda (if rightly emended) records that 
Pherecydes book contained bev S:aSoxds. Perhaps he gave 
Ophioneus a period of power without speaking of formal 
kingship. 

Tt was arranged that whichever side fell into Ogenos should be 
held the losers, while the side that pushed them in should be the 
victors and rightful possessors of heaven. Ophioneus and the 
Ophionidai lost. They were cast into ocean, and that must be 
where they stayed. The defeat of the Titans in Hesiod explained 
why they dwell in Tartarus and play no part in the world’s 
affairs; the overthrow of Typhon by Zeus explained how he 
came to be under Etna, to make the mountain burn and quake; 
the defeat of Ophioneus and his brood must explain how they 
came to be stationed on the stream that girdles the carth. It is 
tempting to guess that they arc in fact the occupants of the 
"Qyqvoó Sdpara. In Nonnus (D. 8. 158 f.) Ophion and Eury- 
nome have a house at the derariy réka 'Qxeavoto. Dionysius 
Bassaricus (above, p. 21 n. 3), writing at a time when sea and 
Oceanus were no longer properly distinguished, seems to connect 
Ophion's hissing with the fury of the sea in a tempest. Allegoriz- 
ing interpreters identified him with Oceanus: Ophion et secundum 
philosophos Oceanus, qui et Nereus, de maiore Thetide (= Tethys) 
genuit caelum.' It was probably this identification, or at any rate 
the close association of Ophioneus with ocean, that led Apol- 
lonius to combine the defeat of Ophion by Chronos (Pherecydes) 
with the succession of Oceanus by Kronos (Orphic theogony).? 

Having defeated his opponent, Chronos wore a crown like 
a victorious athlete. We recall the Aristotelian reference to his 
continued supremacy. 


1 Myth. Vat. 1. 204. For philosophos, cf. Myth. Vat. 3. 1. 5, Rufinus in Orph. fr. 55, 
60. 





shines after it has set here, and they are called JOcav того: maXuorépor. They 
thus seem to be assimilated to the Titans in Tartarus (cf. Pfeiffer ad loc.). Lyco- 
phron too has Rhea throwing Eurynome into Tartarus. 

2 Tertull. de corona militis 7 (= B 4) Saturnum Pherecydes ante omnes refert coronatum, 
louem, Diodorus (book 6, fr. 4) post dexictor Titanas. It is implied that the occasion 
in Pherecydes was similar to that in Diodorus. 
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Cosmography, eschatology 

Besides telling of the past, Pherecydes gave an account of the 
world as it is now. We know that it did not come at the beginning 
of the book, and the probability is that it came at the end rather 
than in the middle. If it followed the battle and the casting-out 
of the Ophionidai, that would be like the Hesiodic Theogony, 
where the Titanomachy and the consigning of the Titans to 
Tartarus leads into a general description of the underworld and 
the gods who have their homes there. There is a similarity in the 
structure of the Hesiodic passage too. It is made up of a series 
of self-contained items, mostly introduced by êva or čvða 84, in 
one case by rûv mpdafe (746), which seems to mean ‘as you go 
further’. In the same way, Pherecydes divided his cosmos into 
parts, which he described in turn. We have his description of one 
of the parts, or at least the beginning of it, and we can see how 
it was connected with what went before: ‘And next below that 
division...’ (B 5). 

Whether Pherecydes proceeded in this downward direction 
throughout, and began in heaven, we cannot be certain, but it 
will be convenient to follow this order ourselves. A detail of the 
life of the celestial ones is preserved by Plutarch, de facie lun, 
938 b (= B 13 a). How could men live on the moon where no 
plants grow? "Unless we say that as Athena instilled a little nectar 
and ambrosia into Achilles when he refused food (Jf. 19. 341 #.), 
so the moon, which is rightly identified with Athena, nourishes 
the men by sending up ambrosia for them each day, as old 
Pherecydes thinks the gods themselves feed.” This cannot mean 
merely that Pherecydes thought the gods lived on ambrosia; 
Plutarch would not have cited so recondite an authority for such 
a commonplace. It must mean that ambrosia grew, or issued 
forth from a spring, an idea which we find in Euripides (Hipp. 
748 f., pace Barrett) and in the Hellenistic poetess Moiro 
(fr. 1. 4 f. Powell; cf. already Od. 12. 63). And it probably means 
that Pherecydes located this source on the moon. 


? Reading adrods (rois) &eoós. Cf. p. 68 п. 4. 
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Below the world of the gods, where Chronos and his allies live, 
lies the world of men, surrounded by Ogenos and the Mansions 
of Ogenos, and the Ophionidai. Below this, presumably, is the 
world of the dead. Here Pherecydes will have had much to say 
to his hearers. He was remembered as the first author who de- 
clared that the human soul was immortal, or more precisely, 
that it passed from body to body. As in a Platonic myth, its 
adventures were placed in a complex topographical setting. 
Porphyry (antr. nymph. 31 = B 6) says that Pherecydes spoke of 
puxods kal Вёброоў «al dvrpa xal брас кай mías, and that by 
way of these, in his allegorical manner, he described the passage 
of souls to and from earthly life.? Like Plato again, he must have 
taught that the souls of the pure and the souls of the wicked go 
different ways. Bloodshed, in particular, he regarded as sinful.* 

Somewhere in this region there was an ‘outflow’, ёкроз}, which 
was of importance to the souls. In another of his works,5 Porphyry 
discusses the question when life enters an embryo. ‘There will 
be much implausibility and artificiality,’ he says, ‘however the 
moment is defined. One answer is that it is when the semen is 
deposited—as if it were incapable of being caught in the womb 
so as to generate life, if a soul from outside did not effect the 
union by its own entry. And in this connection we hear a lot from 
Numenius and the people who expound the hidden meanings of 
Pythagoras, and who understand the river Ameles in Plato, the 
Styx in Hesiod and the Orphics, and the outflow in Pherecydes, 
to represent the semen.” 

The nature of the ‘outflow’ must be deduced from the paral- 
lelism with the Ameles and the Styx. The Ameles appears in the 


1 Cic. Tusc. в (= A 5), Lact dii st 7. 7. 12, Aug. epist. 137. 12, ¢. Acad. 


3.37. 

à Suda, Tatian, e. Graecos 25 p. 27. 1-2 Schwartz (cf. 3 р. 4. 6); cf. Mart. Сар. 
2. 142. 

з alurrouévov should not be taken to imply that Pherecydes did not actually 
speak of souls (Kirk-Raven, р. бо). Porphyry means that when Pherecydes speaks 
of souls going through gates etc. we should attach a symbolic value to the physical 
structures. For pvyoć in this connection cf. the ‘Exérys руб; on the moon, where 
souls atone for their sins, Plut. de facie lun. 944c. * Themist. or. 2 p. 38 a-b. 

s Ad Gaurum 2. 2 p. 34 Kalbfleisch (Abh. Berl. Ak. 1895) = В 7. There is a trans- 
lation of the work in Festugiére's La Réstlation d’Hermés Trismégiste, iii. 265 ff. 
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myth of Er, Rep. 621 a. It is a river which souls approach and 
drink from before being reincarnated. It is intelligible that it 
should later have been allegorically interpreted as the semen 
flowing into the womb. Of the Styx, Hesiod (Th. 793 fF.) and 
‘Orpheus’ (Rhapsodies, fr. 295) said that a god who swore a false 
oath by it was banished from heaven for nine years. The inter- 
preters who explained it as the semen must have taken their cue 
from Empedocles (B 115), who made the exiled perjurer god 
pass through a long series of lives in mortal bodies. As in Plato, 
then, the incarnation of souls could be linked up with their ap- 
proach to a certain stream, If the outflow in Pherecydes was inter- 
preted in the same way by the same people, it follows that it too 
was a stream or fountain associated with the souls of the dead. 
Since he, unlike Hesiod, did speak of reincarnation, it is hardly 
overbold to go a little further and say that it was associated with 
their return to life, Probably they drank from it; that is what is 
done with the Ameles, and the drinking of certain waters in the 
other world is also important in the gold plates.! 

Finally, *below that division is the division of Tartarus. Its 
guardians are daughters of Boreas, the Harpyiai and Thyella. 
"There Zas casts out any god that commits violencc.' Unlike some 
others in the sixth century, Pherecydes preserves the original 
distinction between Hades and Tartarus. Tartarus is for unruly 
gods, and it lies ‘as far below Hades as heaven is from the earth’ 
(Il. 8. 16). Zas is the chieftain who has the power to throw his 
subordinates into it—this too follows Hesiodic and Homeric 
tradition—though it is inconceivable that he could ever throw 
Chronos there. He exercises his power órav ris ёёуВрѓот, by which 
Pherecydes perhaps means bloodshed: we know that he treated 
bloodshed as sinful, and Empedocles links it with perjury as one 
of the two offences for which gods are cast out of heaven. The 
prison warders are the storm-winds; the idea that Tartarus is 
a very windy place occurs in one or two other authors. 


1 Orph. fr. 32 Kern; others in Mpx. Еф. 89/90, 1950/1, 99, and 1953/4 D 
(1958), 57, 58. 

? Hes. Th. 742 (perhaps interpolated, but early); Pl. Phd. 112 b. The plural 
Арти is oddly conjoined with the singular ӨгеЛа. Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 456, 
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The tree. 


Somewhere in Pherecydes we have to fit in the winged tree which 
bore Earth’s embroidered robe. I have said that it was in some 
way equivalent to Chthonie or took her place, and it was clearly 
in some sense a ‘world tree’, a central part of the physical frame- 
work of the cosmos. The robe that was upon it depicted earth 
and its surroundings: so at any rate we were told when Chthonie 
was due to develop into Ge, but we may perhaps suppose that 
the tree reached up into heaven, and its roots must certainly have 
reached down into the nether world. I say roots, but it was not 
rooted in any firm supporting matter, for then its wings would 
be altogether pointless. The whole structure was self-contained 
and self-supporting. 

Did the tree appear in the narrative part of the book, or in 
the cosmography? The latter is easier to imagine. The descrip- 
tion of Tartarus, admittedly, shows no sign of being the 
description of part of a tree. But we need not suppose that the 
conception of the tree dominated the entire account of the various 
regions of the universe. A single reference to the whole being like 
a winged tree, at the beginning or end, would be enough to 
arouse the interest of Isidorus and his sort. 

So much can be gathered from the testimonia concerning the 
contents of Pherecydes’ book.! It must have been a tale of peculiar 
charm that left these fascinating ruins; a novel tale, quite unlike 
the familiar poetic traditions about the origin of the world and 
the gods and the destiny of the soul. Its author must have drawn 
from strange and deep wells, which it is our next task to try and 
uncover, 


conjectures Арта. ӨбеЛам is also possible; cf. Hes. loc. cit. ФАМ xev irda каї 
dva pou трд ea Вод, The Aurai are daughters of Boreas in Q.S. 1. 684. 

* Diels's B 8, like all other citations of "Pherecydes' in the scholia to Apollonius 
Rhodius, belongs to the Athenian historian (3 F 109). Kern, De Orphei Epimenidis 
Pherecydis theogoniis quaest. erit., 1888, p. 106, was the first to suppose otherwise. 
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The seed of Time 


WE may start with Chronos, the god Time who always existed, 
who began everything by generating progeny from his own seed, 
and who remains powerful in the world of the present day. Here, 
right at the outset, is something entirely without precedents in 
earlier Greek accounts of the origins of things ;' so much so that 
Zeller, as we saw, refused to believe in it. Zeller was a man with 
an enviably comprehensive and thorough knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, but he was sternly opposed to attempts to explain 
it in the light of barbarian material. If he had taken non-Greek 
evidence into account here, he would have found, not only that 
his objection to a Pherecydean Chronos (above, p. 10) was based 
on a misjudgement of the capabilities of pre-philosophical 
speculation, but that the idea of the god Time as a cosmic pro- 
genitor was widely established in the east, at any rate by the 
fourth century в.с., and in India, at least, by a period which 
may be no later than Pherecydes. No one will pretend that 
Pherecydes was responsible for its currency there. The question 
is whether by some coincidence he arrived at it independently. 

Eudemus reported of the cosmology of the Sidonians that they 
put Chronos, Pothos, and Omichle at the beginning of things.? 
Pothos appears in another Phoenician cosmogony as the first 
mutation of a primeval wind which existed in darkness in com- 
pany with a liquid chaos.* According to a probable conjecture of 

з The Orphic theogonies of Hieronymus and the Rhapsodies cannot come into 
question here. I shall show elsewhere that they were composed much later. 

а See Zeller-Nestle*, i. 21-44 (with continuation by Nestle). 

3 Fr. 150 Wehrli, ap. Dam. prine. 125 ter (i. 323. 1 R.). 


4 Sanchuniathon of Beirut as adapted by Philo of Byblos, 790 F 2 (Eus. РЕ 
1. то. 1). For a summary account of this source see Hes. Th. pp. 24 ff. 
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О. Eissfeldt's, this 7é80s of the Greek sources represents the 
Semitic ráah, which can indeed carry the sense of amorous desire, 
but is also the divine wind that beats over the dark mass of 
waters in Genesis 1:2. Its union with dpíyàņ in Eudemus’ 
account (giving birth to dp and аўра), and with the ydos 
ÜoXepóv ёреВ28еѕ in Philo’s, is thus parallel to the conjunction of 
rüah and tehóm in Genesis. There is a fourth occurrence of the 
idea in another cosmogony which has been embodied in Philo’s 
narrative in disguise : the Gulf Wind impregnates a woman called 
Baau, and she gives birth to Aion and Protogonos.* Philo inter- 
preted the name Baau as Night, but it is probably related to the 
(hd and) böhú of the same verse of Genesis. 

Eudemus’ Phoenician cosmogony, then, is a genuine Semitic 
one with a basis in older traditions. Nor is the god Time making 
an isolated intrusion into those traditions. I have just mentioned 
the Aion of Philo’s second cosmogony. And according to another 
Sidonian account, from a work by one Móchos which was 
adapted into Greek by the Hellenistic writer Laitos, the two first 
principles were Aither and Aer, and from them arose Ulómos.* 
Our source adds that certain winds appeared, in an obscure way, 
even before the birth of Ulémos, so it looks as if Aither and 
Aer may be another version of the wind and fog combination. 
‘Ulömos’ is late Phoenician ' дт, corresponding to Hebrew 
"ат, Remote Time or Eternity. He united with himself, and 
produced the divine craftsman Chusóros and an egg for him to 
open; when broken it formed the heaven and the earth. Chusóros 
is another authentic detail, being recognizable as the Kir-and- 
Hss of Ugaritic texts. 

Here at Sidon, then, we have not just a god Time, but a creator 
god Time who, like Pherecydes’ Chronos, produces his materials 
by self-directed sexual activity. 

з Forschungen und Fortschritte 16, 1940, 1 = КІ. Schr. ii. 258. 

2 790 F а (Eus. PE 1. 10. 7). 

э 784 F 4 (Dam. loc. cit). 


* In the Baal epic he has his palace and workshop in Crete—a notable tribute 
to Daedalus and his colleagues. 
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Rurvan 

The Zoroastrian cosmogony may next be considered. It is re- 
corded most fully by the Armenian writers Elite Vardapet and 
Eznik of Kolb (fifth century a.p.), but the elements that are of 
interest for the present inquiry can be shown to be much older. 
In the beginning nothing existed except Zurvan, that is, Time, 
conceived as a divine agent.' He had sexual union with himself,? 
and produced the twin brothers Ohrmazd and Ahriman. 
Ahriman created the demons and all that is evil, while Ohrmazd 
created heaven and earth and all that is fair. Further details 
can be added from the Pahlavi Bundahiin, ‘Primeval Creation’, 
written in the late ninth century, but based at least in part on 
the Ратай Nask, one of the lost portions of the Avesta, presum- 
ably dating from the Achaemenid period. The generation of 
Ohrmazd and Ahriman from Time is here absent, as generally in 
the Pahlavi books; instead they are co-eternal with time, and 
he acts as a sort of supervising genius. Ohrmazd exists in the 
Beginningless Light, Ahriman in endless darkness, and they are 
separated by a vacant region. Out of that part of his own essence 
which is material light, Ohrmazd fashions his creation in the 
form of a white, round, shining fire, and out of *time without 
limit’, which is subject to his will, he fashions ‘time for long auto- 
nomous’. This is a period of twelve thousand years, within which 
the history of the world plays itself out; at the end all is made 
perfect and unchanging. For the first three thousand years the 
creation remains ‘in a moist state like semen’, but eventually 
Ohrmazd creates the material world from it. First heaven ap- 
pears, in the shape of an egg, made of shining metal, reaching 
up as far as the Beginningless Light. Everything else is created 


* The common noun in the Avesta means ‘time’ in general, a period, or a 
particular appointed time; for details see H. Junker, Vorträge d. Bibl. Warburg, 
1921/2, p. 129. On the god see R. C. Zaehner's monumental штап, A Zoroastrian 
Dilemma (Oxford, 1955), or the second part of his DTZ. 

з So Eznik: ‘Now this is highly ridiculous, that he himself should be both father 
and mother, and that the same person should. have emitted the seed and received it’ 
(Zachner, атал, p. 63). Other sources give Zurvan a separate consort, but are 
not themselves consistent. 
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inside it.' According to another Pahlavi book, not certainly 
dated, Ohrmazd’s creation was made ‘with the blessing of the 
Infinite Zurvan, for the Infinite Zurvàn is unaging and deathless ; 
he knows neither pain nor decay nor corruption’, And by his 
agency, Ohrmazd and Ahriman arrange to make war on each 
other for nine thousand years. 

How old is all this? In the extant part of the Avesta, dating 
from about the seventh to perhaps the third century ».c.,? Zurvàn 
is little mentioned. But that is only to be expected in books which 
are mainly of a liturgical nature: he is a god of abstract specula- 
tion, not of priestly cult. He is invoked once, as eternal Zurvàn, 
in company with @wãša and Vayu, roughly Space and Wind,“ 
and in one place we mcet the distinction between limitless and 
autonomous Zurván, which presupposes the temporal framework 
of the cosmology as it stands in the Pahlavi books.’ That Zurvàn 
existed as a god by the late sixth century в.с. may be gathered 
from a theophoric personal name on an Elamite tablet. Attempts 
to find him earlier have not so far proved successful.” Zoroaster 
himself has a different account of the parentage of Angra Mainyu 
(= Ahriman): his father was Ahura Mazdàh (= Ohrmazd), 
and his twin brother was Sponta Mainyu, the Bounteous Spirit. 

? Greater Bundahitn 2. 12-4. 
DTZ, pp. 248-58. 

з Minik-i-Xrat 8. 6-9; Zachner, Zurvan, рр. 369-9, DTZ, p. 209. 

? The oldest part consists of the Сада, hymns by Zoroaster himself, They form 
a portion of the Tama liturgy. The other main texts are the Yaits, a collection of 
hymns dating from about the fifth century, and, latest of all, the Vidéodat, 
taining ‘dreary prescriptions concerning ritual purity’ and listing ‘impossible 
punishments for ludicrous crimes’ (Zachner). 

* Vidéodat 19. 13, 16. 

з Тата 72. 10; cf. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, RE Supp. ix. 1586. In Vidéodat 
19. 9 Ahura Mazdah is said to have created the Ат vohi prayer in the limitless 
zurvän (locative), which may imply ‘before the material world’, 

* See Addenda. 

7 The Nuzi tablets mentioned by Duchesne-Guillemin, loc. cit, are now read 
differently. The recognition of Zurvàn in representations on three bronzes from 
Luristan (ibid.) is highly speculative. 

® Yasna 30. 3, 47. 2-3. Cf. I. Gershevitch, JNES 23, 1964, 12 ff. Zoroaster agrees 
with the Bundahiin that heaven and earth were created by Ahura Mazdah (Yasna 
44), and the same belief is proclaimed on Achaemenid inscriptions from Darius I 
down to Artaxerxes III (DNa 1, DSe 1, XPa 1, etc., in R. G. Kent, Old Persian, 
21953; cf. below, p. 196). 


, 9. 2-10. 8, 11. 2-4, 16. 2-3, 18, 3-9; Zaehner, 
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This rather scant Iranian evidence is fortunately reinforced 
by the testimony of Greek writers. Eudemus reported that the 
Magi and the whole Aryan nation speak of Time or Space, ‘from 
which were separated out either a good god and an evil demon, 
or, as some say, light and darkness before these’. The second 
version is apparently that of Aristoxenus, according to whom 
Pythagoras went to Babylon and learnt from Zaratas that Light 
and Darkness were the male and female principles from which 
the world was created ; within the world there were two gods, one 
celestial, the other terrestrial? This version of the cosmology, 
which also appears in Plutarch (Zs. Os. 369 f, cf. e), is to be 
distinguished from that of the New Persian ‘Ulema i Islam ("The 
Doctors of Islam’; thirteenth century), in which Zurvàn forms 
Ohrmazd and Ahriman out of fire and water.) It is more like 
the system in the Bundahifn, where Ohrmazd and Ahriman exist 
respectively in the Endless Light and the Endless Darkness. 
"Thanks to Aristoxenus and Eudemus we can see that the idea 
was current in Iran in much the same form in the fourth century 
в.с. as in the ninth century A.D. 

"The 12,000-year duration of Autonomous Time, divided into 
quarters of 3,000 ycars and complete with the temporary supre- 
macy of Angra Mainyu and final triumph of Ahura Mazdah, was 
certainly established by the fourth century,* and can probably be 
inferred for the fifth. Xanthus of Sardis (765 F 32) dated Zoroaster 
6,000 years before Xerxes, apparently by a misunderstanding of 
the doctrine that Zoroaster’s soul was created 6,000 years before 
his birth, at the time of Ohrmazd’s creation. The prophet’s birth 
inaugurated the final trimillennium in which Ohrmazd triumphed 
over Ahriman. Xanthus wrote sometime after 464; Ephorus 
(70 F 180) thought he wrote before Herodotus, but that may 


з Fr. 150 Wehrli, ap. Dam. prise. 125 bis (i. 322. 8 R.). ент 

2 Fr. 13 Wehrli, ар. Hipp. Ref. 1. 2. 12, who also names Diodorus of Eretria 
(unknown) as a source for the story. Zaratas is of course Zoroaster on the forms 
of the name see Bidez-Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés i. 37. 

3 Zachner, Zurven, pp. 72 Ё, 268, 410. By combining this with Hippolytus, 
Zachner attempts to reconstruct a non-Zoroastrian Zurvan-cosmogony. 

4 Theopompus 115 F 65, ap. Plut. Js. Os. 370 b-c. 
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have been a guess." Xanthus’ evidence does not show that Zurvàn 
as the first father was known in his day, but we can at least say 
that some of the Magian doctrines reported by the fourth-century 
writers had been established for a certain time. 


Каа 
Zurvan has an Indian parallel in Kala, which is again a general 
word for ‘time’ (a period, a point of time, the right time to act). 
Аз a cosmic and cosmogonic power, Kāla first appears in the 
Atharvaveda (the latest of the hymn collections) and the later 
Upanishads. In a hymn of the Atharvaveda he is portrayed as 
‘thousand-eyed, unaging, possessing much seed’. ‘Time generated 
yonder sky, Time also these earths; what is and what is to be 
stands out sent forth by Time.’ ‘The great sky in Time is set.’ 
‘Sent by it, born by it, in it is this (visible world) set firm; Тїп.е, 
becoming the brahman, bears the most exalted one. Time generated 
progeny, Time in the beginning Prajapati.’* In order to generate 
the world, then, Time became brahman, the divine presence that 
governs it, His firstborn son was Prajipati, whose name might 
be literally rendered ‘Progenipotens’, He plays the part of a 
creator, 
The Maitri Upanishad states the theory thus: 
Who reveres Brahman as Time, from him time (i.e. death) withdraws 
to a very great distance. For thus too did (Maitri) say: 
‘From Time do creatures, flowing, issue, 
From Time they grow and prosper, 
In Time they reach their home (in death) : 
‘Time is formless, (Time) has form!” 
There are, certainly, two forms of Brahman,—time and the timeless. 
That which existed before the sun is the timeless; it cannot be divided 
into parts. That which begins with the sun, however, is time. And the 
+ form of this (time) which has parts is the year. From the year (all) 
these creatures are born; through the year, once born, they grow, 
з Herter, RE ixa. 1354, puts him about 450; Jacoby in his edition puts him 
after 425 (with a query). 3 
2 19. 53/4, trans. Whitney and Lanman, Atharea-Veda Samhitd, vol. 2 (Harvard 
Oriental Series, 8), 1905. 
8142807 D 
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in the year they find their home (in death). So it is that the year is 
Prajapati, time, food, the nest of Brahman, and the Self. . . . So it is 
that Brahman has the sun as its self. One should revere the sun as 
being synonymous with time.t 


This is very close to the Iranian doctrine of Autonomous Time 
that appears out of Limitless Time and at the end is swallowed 
up in it again? 

One of the annoying things about Indian literature is that its 
chronology is so uncertain; but the Maitri Upanishad is put at 
a very approximate date of 500 B.c. The form of the Kāla- 
cosmogony that it gives in the passage quoted does not seem to 
be the oldest form; for in the oldest form Prajapati will have 
been a person (like the creator Ahura Mazdah, or the Phoenician 
Chusóros), while in the Upanishad he is already interpreted in 
an abstract sense. In the Rgveda, Prajpati is an epithet of 
Savitr, the sun (4. 53. 2), or he is the ‘golden embryo’ who, 
once born, generates and upholds earth, sea, and sky (10. 121). 
He is not yet the offspring of Time, but the Time-cosmogony, it 
may be conjectured, incorporated him in that carly form, the 
identification with the year being secondary. 


Oriental antecedents 


We have found the god Time at Sidon, in Iran, and in India, 
and we have found him behaving with remarkable consistency, 
In each case he creates out of his seed, without a consort; at 
Sidon and in Iran he is explicitly said to have had intercourse 
with himself. In each case he is not himself the builder of the 
material world, but the progenitor of a divine demiurge. 
Pherecydes’ Time, like Zurvan and Kala, always existed. He 
too creates out of his seed, without a consort, we do not know 
exactly how. Our world is fashioned not by him but by Zas. 
Zas, it is true, does not spring from Chronos’ seed (as Zeus did 
* 6. 14-16, trans. Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, 1966, p. 231. 
з The idea is developed in later literature, cf. Bhagazad.Gitd 9. 7, 17, 11 
Vishnu Purána i. 2. 14-3. 28. 3 Zachner, DTZ, p. 1 
4 In anot 
century?), he creates the year as a counterpart to his 
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from Kronos’): Pherecydes prefers to say that he too always 
existed, and that again has Iranian parallels, 

Time is not personified by other peoples. Personification of 
months, seasons, etc., is fairly widespread,‘ but time in the 
abstract appears as a god only in the regions we are considering. 
In Greece and perhaps in India it appears in the sixth century n.c. 
In Iran and at Sidon it is established by the fourth century at 
latest, and our evidence is so incomplete that there is no difficulty 
in the idea of its being a couple of centuries older. It appears in 
all four places in a remarkably similar form, The uniformity is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that the progenitor Time 
appears combined with quite different national traditions: Kala 
with the Vedic creator Prajápati, Zurvàn with Zoroaster's creator 
Ahura Mazdah, ‘Olém with the old Semitic wind and water 
cosmogony. (We will have to see about Chronos.) Clearly he did 
not develop independently in these various contexts, but reached 
them from one common source. 

The first steps towards his conception appear to have been 
taken in Mesopotamia at an early period. A Sumerian genealogy 
traces the ancestry of Enlil through fifteen divine pairs, the 
first two being ‘Lord and lady Orderliness’ and ‘Lord and lady 
Days of Life’; as it were Kéopos and O¢us giving birth to 
А and Aidvy.? From about 1600 в.с., Duri Dari, ‘Ever and 
ever’, appears as a divine pair in Babylonian genealogies, among 
the primeval gods, and later also Alma and Alama with the same 
meaning (cf. "ülóm/'àlám). 

In Egypt, Re‘ the sun-god was from an early period the ‘Lord 
of eternity’ or ‘traverser of eternity’. 


“I am the eldest of the Primeval Ones; my soul is the souls of the 
eternal gods; my embodiment is Eternity, my form is Everlasting; 
the lord of years, the ruler of eternity.” 


* Egyptians, Yoruba, Ashanti, Aztecs, etc.; G. Foucart, ERE ix. 783; A. Н. 
Gardiner, ibid. 791 f. 

а T. Jacobsen, NES 5, 1946, 198 f. 

э Book of the Dead (Ani papyrus, є. 1320 ва), 85. 9-11. Professor Barns has 
advised me on the translation. Cf. Budge, Book of the Dead, p. 550; ANET, 
рр. 365 (iii), 368. 
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Re' is particularly relevant, because he was represented as creat- 
ing other gods by an act of self-directed fellatio.! 

The Sun of Eternity, Shamash ‘ölãm, appears on a Phoenician 
inscription from Karatepe of the ninth or eighth century ».c., 
and the Hebrew God can be similarly qualified, as 'E] 'olàm.? 
Onomatologically, the ‘Olém of Mochos of Sidon is simply a 
hypostasis from such titles, and the Egyptian evidence suggests 
that Shamash ‘ölãm may have been the direct model, It need 
not have been in Syria that the self-fertilizing progenitor Time 
was invented. But somewhere, in about the seventh or sixth 
century, the old Egyptian myth was refashioned in the more 
abstract and acceptable form in which it persuaded Iran and 
India in the east, and in the west Pherecydes. 


The five nooks 
Chronos creates fire, wind, and water; and he puts them in five 
nooks where gods appear, the ‘five-nook generation’ that Damas- 
cius is tempted to gloss as the ‘five-world’ generation. Among the 
later Iranian accounts of Zurvan’s creative activity one is of 
particular interest here: the Manichaean cosmogony. Two ver- 
sions of it are to be distinguished. In the more usual version, 
the realm of light, the kingdom of the highest god (named as 
Zurvàn in the Turfan texts) is invaded by the Prince of Darkness. 
The highest god sends against him Primal Man (identified with 
Ohrmazd), who clothes himself with the five elements light, fire, 
wind, water, and air, like а man putting on armour. But the 
enemy also possesses five elements, namely smoke, fire, wind, 
water, and darkness. They are described as ‘worlds’, кбоно ог 
alaves, Syriac alam, and they occupy different regions of the 
realm of darkness, regions which Augustine refers to as quinque 

* See Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. 267, 379, and The Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, 
i. gto; ANET, p. 6; Schwabl, cols. 1500, 1502. 

2 Gen. ат: 33, cf. Isa. 9: 6; E. Jenni, Zeitschr. f. atest. Wiss. 64, 1952, 197-248; 

65, 1953, 1-35; Schwabl, col. 1 

43 See especially Cumont, Recherches sur le Manichéisme, pp. 14 f£. for an account 
in which the different sources are distinguished; harmonizing accounts e.g. in 


F. С. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees, 1925, pp. 24-30; Polotsky, RE, Supp. 
vi. 249 .; G. Widengren, Mani and Manichaeism, pp. 49-56. 
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antra tenebrarum.* Each has its own Archon, represented as ‘son’ 
or ‘member’ (the Syriac word is ambivalent) of the Prince of 
Darkness, These five engulf the celestial elements carried by 
Primal Man; and the rest of history is a long and difficult 
struggle to undo this mixture of light and dark that constitutes 
our world. 

The other version is reflected in a relatively early source, the 
Coptic Kephalaia.* Here Primal Man wears only three elements: 
fire, wind, and water (p. 153. 27). When swallowed up by the 
Archontes, they become fire, darkness, and water, but, as it were 
an antidote to these corrupted elements, the highest god con- 
tinues to wear fire, wind, and water as his own garments 
(pp. 83. 20-2, 106. 21 ff.). He poured out the impure elements 
upon the earth and then swept them away into ditches (фдота) 
at the edge of the firmament, so that the world is surrounded by 
concentric walls of fire, darkness, and water, with mountains 
before, between, and beyond them (pp. 86. 18-30, 108. 16-113. 6; 
cf. 4. 29, 70. 21, 118. 29). But despite all this play with three 
elements we do not cease to hear about the five (lower) worlds 
of smoke, fire, wind, water, and darkness (p. 167. 22 ff.). In опе 
place we are told that these five elements came out of five ташеѓа 
in the land of Darkness (‘sprudelten aus ihnen hervor', p. 30. 
13 Е). There is no attempt to explain the relationship between 
the five and the three. 

The problem becomes somewhat clearer if we consider 
Manichaeism in its historical context. Mani lived from А.р. 216 
to 274. Though himself of Babylonian origin, his writings were in 
the Edessan dialect of Syriac, except for one that was addressed to 
the Persian king. He was a religious leader of unusual education, 
and the faith that he founded represented an intellectual syn- 
cretism of three established religions: Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
and Christianity, by which we must understand the peculiar 

* Confess. 3. 11; cf. e, epist. fundat. 18, haeres. 46 (both in Patrol. lat. 42). 

а Kephalaia, Manichaische Handschriften der Staatlichen Museen Berlin, i, 1940. The 
papyrus is dated to the fourth or fifth century. The Coptic uses many Greek words, 
and scems to be a translation from a Greek original, as the title suggests. 

3 See Widengren, op. cit, ch. 1. 
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kind taught at Edessa by men like Bardaisan (Bardesanes). Mani 
names the Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus, in that order, as the 
three great prophets who came before him. He does not acknow- 
ledge any Greek predecessor, and the only Greek influence that 
can be discerned in his system comes to him indirectly through 
Christian philosophy. 

Bardaisan's cosmology is of the most direct importance for 
Mani. He derived the world from five elements: fire, wind, 
water, light, and darkness, The first four were situated respec- 
tively in the east, west, north, and south, with darkness below 
and God above. By some chance the stability was destroyed, the 
elements began to be confounded, and darkness rose and entered 
them all from below." 

Mani identifies the realm of light with that of the highest 
god and the realm of darkness with that of his enemy, which 
leaves three elements in between. This is the Kephalaia version, 
in which fire, wind, and water are the King of Light's defences 
against the King of Darkness. In the other version, of which the 
Kephalaia also shows knowledge, the pentad light-fire-wind- 
water-darkness is developed into a pair of opposing pentads, 
to complete the antithesis between (divine) light and (evil) 
matter? In the ‘light’ pentad, darkness is replaced by air, while 
in the ‘dark’ pentad, light is replaced by smoke.? 

In combining all this with the Zoroastrian theology, Mani 
equated the King of Light with Zurvàn, and his son Primal Man 
with Ohrmazd. Why so? According to an ancient Indo-Iranian 
myth, the world was made from the body of a primeval man, 
the Vedic Purusha (Rgv. то. g0). Alternatively it was the body or 
clothing of Ohrmazd ; the physical elements (cattle, fire, metal, 
carth, water, plants) were identified with six of the seven Boun- 
teous Immortals, who were emanations from him.* So for Mani 


1 H. J. W. Drijvers, Bardaigan of Edessa, 1966, pp. 96 ff. 

з Cf. Drijvers, op. cit., p. 226. Similarly the Ophites constructed opposing tetrads. 

3 Smoke was already associated with the world of darkness in Bardaigan. 
Drijvers, op. cit., p. 138. 

* Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra, pp. 10-12, 165 f. Other scattered 
traces in Duchesne-Guillemin, RE Supp. ix. 1585. 
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the three or five elements are the sons or members of a figure who 
is both Ohrmazd and Primal Man. Ohrmazd remains the son 
of the unbegotten god Zurvàn as before. 

This is all neat and tidy as far as it goes. But there is something 
unsatisfactory about the idea that this combination was impor- 
tant enough to Mani for him to make old Zurvan, instead of 
Ohrmazd, the great god of the realm of light who campaigns 
against the monstrous foe." There is something unsatisfactory, 
too, about the idea that only as the accidental outcome of this 
combination does Time operate with those three or five physical 
elements. For both these motifs—as well as the location of the 
elements in five cosmic reservoirs—are already present in Phere- 
cydes. Chronos places fire, wind, and water in five nooks. Chronos, 
not Zas, is the leader of the fight against Ophioneus. 

The possibility that Mani was influenced by Pherecydes* is 
remote. Pherecydes was indeed known to at least one second- 
century gnostic, Isidorus the son of Basilides, and it was from a 
system related to gnosticism that Mani derived his three or five 
elements. But he derived his Zurvàn and Ohrmazd/Primal Man 
from Iranian traditions. He cannot have demoted the highest god 
of the Zoroastrians to subordinate status merely to suit an obscure 
Greck writer who represented none of the three great religions 
that he himself recognized. 

The alternative is that he drew on other traditions of sufficient 
antiquity to have influenced Pherecydes. We have seen that the 
testimony of Greek writers like Theopompus and Eudemus 
establishes the currency of certain Iranian doctrines centuries 
earlier than could be assumed from native sources. We need 
not be terrified of assuming the currency of others in the time of 
Pherecydes, if we find them appearing in him as if from nowhere, 

In the case of the five elements there is supporting evidence 


1 The Manichaean Prince of Darkness combined the forms of the five elemental 
demons: Blum (smoke), ion (fire), eagle (wind), fah (water), брыт (Ватев). 
Kephalaia, p. зо. 33 ff. C. Allberry, A Manichaean Psalm Book, рр. 57, 15 Е.; 
An-Nadim, Fihrist al-" tin ia G. Flügel, Mani, p. 86, K. Kessler, Mani, pp. 387 f. 

2 Т. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers i. 538, who was the first to consider Manichacism 
in the context of Pherecydes. 
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from India. There we find the five *elements',' fire, wind, water, 
earth, and sky, associated with the creator Time.? In Pherecydes, 
earth and sky are otherwise accounted for, in the form of Chthonie 
and her bridegroom Zas. The remaining three are represented 
as the creation of Chronos. Now suppose that a corresponding 
five-element theory existed in Iran.We know that the antagonism 
between Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu came to be seen in 
metaphysical terms as an antagonism between light and dark- 
ness. The conception is ascribed to the Magi or to Zoroaster by 
fourth-century writers (sec p. 32), and Herodotus already 
knows of the identification of Ahura Mazdah with ‘the circle 
of the sky’ (1. 131). If you combine this polaristic dualism with 
the five-clement theory, light and darkness take the place of sky 
and earth. Fire, wind, and water remain as physical elements on 
a lower level between light and darkness; alternatively, all five 
may be subordinated to the activity of one God. The one view 
is Bardaigan's, the other Mani's. 





The theomachy 


As Zurvàn wars against a monstrous enemy and his bestial sons, 
who are initially victorious and only overthrown after a long 
struggle, so Chronos wars against Ophioneus and the Ophionidai, 
who, it was inferred, enjoyed a period of supremacy before their 
defeat. But Ophioneus is not a principle of evil, and his power is 
altogether past. He is the serpent who was banished to the 
confines of the world, to the stream of ocean and its mansions, 
We can best appreciate his place in history by looking at a series 
of myths in which the outer limits of the earth are conceived as 
a great river or sea and as being occupied by a monstrous figure, 
or group, sometimes giants, sometimes serpents, sometimes a 


1 The word is unavoidable, but liable to mislead. We must not think of equi- 
pollent ingredients in an Empedoclean mixture, but rather of active and passive 
principles, each with its own character and function. 

2 First implied in Soetdívatara Upan. 6. 1-2 (a God denied to be Time), dating 
perhaps from the fifth or fourth century в.с. ; then Mahabharata xii. 267. 9; Vishnu 
Purána i. 2. 14-3. 28; the five elements without mention of Time, Megasthenes 
(715 F 33) ap. Strab. 15. 1. 59 p. 713. 
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mixture of the two, who rose unsuccessfully against the gods 
at some past time or do so currently. 

Babylonian boundary-stones of the late second and early first 
millennium often contain, besides inscriptions, pictorial re- 
presentations of religious and cosmic significance, not all of which 
can now be understood, but in which the sun, the moon, and 
Venus are often clearly identifiable in the uppermost register. 
Associated with them is a huge serpent who rises up from far 
below, his body sometimes coiling round a good part of the 
circumference of the stone in a horizontal direction." A possible 
significance for the serpent is suggested by a notice in a Greek 
manuscript, according to which the Chaldaeans teach that the 
zodiac is carried round by a huge serpent who bears six of the 
signs on his back.? For the boundary-stones, ‘the zodiac’ may be 
an anachronism; but the serpent of the Chaldaean story might 
once have had a less sophisticated function. Here is possible 
evidence for a Babylonian conception of a serpent encircling the 
world, now rising towards the gods, now turned down again 
to the surrounding ocean. 

Cylinder seals show a similarly huge serpent being attacked 
by the gods.* It is not clear whether Marduk’s defeat of Tiamat 
should be set in this context. Tiàmat is the goddess of the sea 
deeps. It has often been maintained that she was conceived 
as a many-headed *dragon', but A. Heidel has shown that there 
is no good evidence for this, and that what evidence there is 


1 See Plate 1; L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-stones and Memorial-tablets in 
the British Museum, 1912, plates i/iv, xviii/xix, xxviii, xliii/xliv/xlvi/xlviii, liii/ 





Der Orient und die frühgriechische Kunst, 1912, p. 25.) Compare Achilles’ and Heracles? 
shields with their scenes enclosed by the circle of Oceanus. Helbig, who gave the 
first account of the cup in 1876, quoted Macr. Sat. 1. 9. 11-12 alii mundum id est 
caelum esse uoluerunt (Tanum) . . . hine et Phoenices in sacris imaginem eius exprimentes 
draconem finxerunt in orbem redactum caudamque suam deuorantem, ut appareat. mundum. 
et ex se ipso ali et in se reuolui. however, seems to refer to Janus, not mundus. 
For the ouroboros as а symbol of Time in late antiquity see Gumont in Festschr. 
Benndorf, 1898, pp. 291 ff.; W. Deonna, Artibus Asiae 15, 1952, 163-70; Nilsson, 
Gr. Rel. їй. 502. 
* Plate I1; cf. S. N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, pl. xix facing p. 78. 
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indicates rather that she had the form of a goat.! Heaven and 
earth were made from her body, so that she has a definite cosmic 
significance, but cannot very casily be identified with the 
‘zodiacal’ serpent. If we add her to the eleven monstrous beings 
of her own creation who helped her in the fight we obtain a set 
of twelve beasts, certain of whom do resemble certain of the 
zodia. But we know that the eleven are derived from older 
accounts of the conquests of Ninurta. 

The myths of neighbouring Semitic peoples give a clearer 
picture. By a detailed examination of the Old Testament allu- 
sions to Rahab and Leviathan, Hermann Gunkel was able to 
reconstruct a cosmological myth with a number of variants.) 
Rahab and Leviathan are both serpents in the sea, described as 
‘coiling’ ; in some passages there are references to Rehabim (plural) 
or to Rahab's helpers or to serpents (plural). They are enemies of 
Yahweh, destroyed in the beginning, when he divided the waters, 
made the earth to appear above the flood, and established the 
sun, moon, and seasons.5 Or, instead of being killed, Leviathan 
was fettered, and remains held in check by Yahweh's helpers;* 
his fury manifests itself in the stormy sea.’ His final overthrow 
is transferred to the future. His name may mean ‘surrounding’ 
(Assyr. lawá), and in later times, at any rate, he was imagined 
as encircling the earth, or as being connected with the zodiac.? 

3. The Babylonian Genesis, 2nd ed., pp. 83 ff. W. G. Lambert takes the same view. 
May the reason for the goat form be that the myth was brought into connection 
with a goat-sacrifice? 

2 Compared with Pherecydes' Ophionidai by P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Batplonier, 1890, pp. 303 £; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers i. 538. 

3 Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1895, pp. 30-11 
Job 9:13. 5 Ps. 44:19, 74: 12-17, 89: 10-12. 
Gunkel, pp. 59 f. 7 Ps. 89: 9-10. 
1, Ezek. 32: 3 Ё.; Gunkel, pp. 87, 315 ff. 

* Rahab's helpers in Job 9: 13 are made into «frn 7a Gn" odpardy in the Septua- 
gint. "This crooked Leviathan surrounds the whole earth’—Rashi on Isa. 27: 1 
(M. Grünbaum, ZDMG 31, 1877, р. 275). ‘Behemoth and Leviathan are serpents 
at the shore of Ocean, and encircle the earth like a ring’ (Vocab. Aethiopicum in 
L. Goldschmidt, Das Buch Henoch, 1892, p. 83). (Gunkel, p. 47 n. 1.) In the 
midrashic tradition Leviathan is explicitly the zodiac-bearing serpent (Sepher 
Raziel in S. Karppe, Etude sur les origines et la nature du Zohar, 1901, p. 157 n. 1). 
See also the sixth-century Syriac treatise in Actes du XIV* Congrés international des 
Orientalistes (Alger, 1905), 1907, р. 175, with Kugener’s note. 
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Gunkel regarded the conflict of Marduk and Tiamat as the 
prototype of the Hebrew myth. There are some similarities, but 
they are not close enough for a relationship of direct dependence 
to be plausible." And we now know that at Ugarit in the second 
millennium (probably before the composition of Erma Elis) the 
Leviathan myth was current in a very similar form to that pre- 
supposed in the Old Testament. 

The Jewish traditions about giants are also of interest here. 
Giants lived on earth before the flood ; they were the sons of the 
‘sons of the gods’ and mortal women, and they grew powerful and 
famous, but also wicked. God accordingly decided to destroy 
them by sending the flood. Only one survived: Og of Bashan 
(Deut. 3: 11, Josh. 12: 4, 13: 12). A later tradition represented 
him as the leader of a rebellion against heaven. The influential 
chronicler Castor of Rhodes (first century ».c.), followed by the 
shadowy Thallus, explained the legendary Titanomachy and 
Gigantomachy cuhemeristically as a battle that took place in 
the time of the Assyrian king Belus. He made ‘Ogygos’ a king 
of these Titans or Giants, who fled defeated to Tartessus (ex- 
planation of *Tartarus'), and afterwards became king of Attica.* 
‘The harmless Ogygos or Ogyges of Greek local legend, the earth- 
born king of Thebes or Athens, has here been identified with a 
figure of eastern mythology, who (since Ogygos is henceforward 
associated with a flood) can be none other than Og.5 The Book 
of Enoch, while it does not name Og, tells of a conflict in which the 
giants, the sons of the fallen angels, were overthrown by the 
forces of heaven; and in a dream-vision they are identified with 


+ Cf. Heidel, pp. 110-12. 

2 T. Н. Самет, Thespis, pp. 186 f. ; Heidel, pp. 107 f.; G. R. Driver, Canaanite 
Myths and Legends, pp. 87, 105; ANET, p. 138. Cf. Lambert, J. Theol. St. 16, 
1965, 290. 

3 Gen. 6: 1-7. Compare the Greek heroes who were born to gods and mortal 
women, and destroyed by the Trojan War, which Zeus contrived in order to 
relieve overpopulation (Cypria, fr. 1) or to allow him to transfer them to a happier 
place ([Hes.] fr. 204. 95 f£). 

+ FGrHist 250 F 1, 256 F 2; cf. sch. Hes. Th. 806. 

5 Е. C. Movers, Die Phinizier, 1850, ii. 1. 51 n. 67; К. Müllenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, 1870, i. 61. The best study of the traditions and inventions about 
Овувоз is Jacoby's in his commentary on FGrHist 328 F 92. 
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certain stars (6-10, 19, 21, 55-6, 64, 67-9, 86-8, 9o. 20-7). 
Og's next appearance is in the lost liber de Ogia (v.l. Ogiga, al.) 
gigante, qui post diluvium cum dracone ab hereticis pugnasse perhibetur, 
apocryphus.! Here he fights with a serpent; but this does not put 
him on the side of the angels. For in another no longer extant 
book, which probably used both the liber de Ogia and Enoch, 
namely Mani's Book of the Giants, it was recorded that ‘Ohya’ 
was involved in a fight with Leviathan and Raphael: the three 
"lacerated each other, and they vanished’, 

Mani’s book must have been an important source behind the 
cosmology of the Kephalaia. According to this, there are seven 
pillars in the great outer sea, in the seven parts of the xéopos 
(p. 86. 18-30). This sea is inside the moenia mundi described 
above, p. 37; it is the remnants of the impure elements swept out 
by the highest god that make the waters of the sea bitter. Into 
these waters the ‘giant of the sea’ (IITITA.C HOANACCA) has 
been cast. He was created by a process of ‘painting’ ({wypageiv). 
He bears on his body the seal of five ‘houses’ (olxos), namely the 
moments, hours, days, months, and years, as well as the ‘impres- 
sion’ (yapaxr/jp) of the stars and zodiac; he regulates the wheel of 
the zodiac, and his breathing causes the tides (pp. 113. 26 ff, 
115. 11 ff, 27 ff, 122. 23, 145. 14). His place, like the three 
ditches for the impure elements, was prepared for him in advance 
(116. 3 ff.). He is not the only denizen of the outer sea. We also 
read that ‘before the rebels rebelled, there were made for them 
in the great outer sea seven lodging-places (rravSoxetov), the places 
in which they are cast down to the deep and [darkness]. And 
for the Egregoroi, before they rebelled, a prison (фоЛакуј) was 
made under the mountains, And for the impious sons of the 
Giants, before they were even born, thirty-six townships (116. 
31 f). 

"The giant of the sea is in a sense a doublet of the great serpent 

+ Decretum Gelasianum, Patrol. lat. 59 

3 "The evidence relating to the Book of 05 Giants is collected and discussed by 
W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11, 1943, 52-74; for Ohya see pp. 54, 61, 72, cf. 69. For 
а comparable Mandaic myth sce Right Gined, pp. 159-67 (W. Brandt, Manddische 
Schriften, 1893, pp. 172-83). 
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of the zodiac. The ylyavres in Greek art commonly are serpents 
below the waist; so that the application of the term yiyas to Og 
(in the Septuagint) and to the Manichaean giant at least permits 
the hypothesis that they were conceived in this form. The struggle 
between Og and Leviathan must be regarded in this light: there 
is not too much difference between a giant wrestling with a ser- 
pent and a giant who half consists of a writhing serpent. There 
is an interesting parallel in the iconography of another later 
religion of Iranian ancestry, Mithraism. A number of reliefs 
from Dacia show the sun's chariot rising victoriously over the 
ocean, and the ocean is represented by a recumbent man en- 
twined in the coils of a large serpent, which raises its head 
threateningly against the sun.’ 

Another parallel comes from a more remote country. Icelandic 
myth tells of a great serpent Jormungand, or the Miðgarð- 
serpent, who girdles the earth. His history is related by the 
excellent Snorri in Gylfaginning 34: 


Yet more children had Loki. Angrboda was the name of a certain 
giantess in Jétunheim, with whom Loki gat three children: one was 
Fenris-Wolf, the second Jórmungandr—that is the Midgard Serpent, 
—the third is Hel. But when the gods learned that this kindred was 
nourished in Jétunheim, and when the gods perceived by prophecy 
that from this kindred great misfortune should befall them... then 
Allfather sent gods thither to take the children and bring them to him, 
When they came to him, straightway he cast the serpent into the deep 
sea, where he lies all about the land ; and this serpent grew so greatly 
that he lies in the midst of the ocean encompassing all the land, and 
bites upon his own tail 


"The earth is ‘ring-shaped without, and round about her without 
lieth the deep sea; and along the strand of that sea they gave 
lands to the races of giants for habitation. But on the inner earth 
they made a citadel round about the world against the hostility 

Plate IIT; M. Vermaseren, Corp. Inscr. et Monum. Religionis Mithriacae, 1956-60, 
nos. 1935, 1958, 1972, 2036, 2038, 2048, 2166, 2291. See Cumont, TM i. 177 f. 
The battle between the gods and the giants also formed part of the Mithraic 


mythology, see Cumont, TM i. 157 f. 
* A. G. Brodeur, The Prose Edda, 1916, p. 42. 
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of the giants’ (СУ. 8). Once Thor pulled up the head of Jor- 
mungand in a fishing-contest with the giant Hymi, who panicked 
and cut the line, Thor hurled his hammer after the sinking 
serpent, ‘and men say that he struck off its head against the 
bottom; but I think it were true to tell thee that the Midgard 
Serpent yet lives and lies in the encompassing sea." At the 
final cataclysm of Ragnarok, when the gods of the present world, 
the Æsir, have to fight against a collection of monsters and 
demons who escape from their present captivity, Jormungand 
will again be the special opponent of Thor.? 

The projection of the battle into the future as well as the past 
constitutes no obstacle to the comparison with the southern 
traditions; after all, the defeat of Leviathan alternates between 
past and future within the Old Testament. The author of an 
important critical bibliography on the subject of connections 
between Nordic and southern myth has stated : "That ideas from 
the south and from the orient entered the Germanic world in 
repeated waves from the earliest times to the end of paganism, 
is now I suppose beyond all doubt. But there are almost in- 
superable difficulties in distinguishing these different borrowings 
from each other and in fixing them chronologically.’ Scholars 
have pointed out in this connection that the Ostrogoth empire 
extended at one time from the Baltic to the Black Sea, We must 
remember too that the northern isolation of the Icelandic gods 
is only an appearance: they are the only gods of pagan Europe 
(apart from Greece) about whose mythology we are at all well 
informed. The largely aristocratic émigrés who colonized Iceland 
fortunately managed to develop literary enthusiasms without 
making them subject to Christianity, a religion which they had 
adopted rather casually by a vote. 

In Egypt we do not find a single encircling snake, but we do 
find a system that brings us closer to Pherecydes’ ' Qyryo6 ŝúpara. 
When the sun sets in the evening he enters a dark region called 


* Су. 48, cf. 47, Hyniskeila 23-5, Ragnarsdrápa 14-19. 
2 Voluspá 50, 55-6, буй. 51. Cf. Axel Olrik, Ragnarök, 1922. 
2 E. Olson, Arch. f. Rel. 31, 1934, 265. Cf. Eisler, Wellenmantel, р. 156 п. 5. 
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the Dat or Duat, which extends under the earth or round its 
north side to the place where he is to rise again. He travels by 
boat along a system of rivers (from which the Nile takes its 
source). The Dat is also the land of the dead, for they travel 
with the sun along his dreadful journey, finally to rise with him 
to heaven if they are lucky. Accounts of the Dat are found in 
the Book of the Dead, the Book of Gates, and the Book of him that 
is in the Duat.' The way is divided into twelve parts, corresponding 
to the twelve hours of night. Many of them are occupied by 
serpents (some winged, or with two or three heads) or other 
monsters, as well as by souls in various conditions. Some of the 
serpents assist Ref, others are obstructive. When he finally 
emerges into the sky it is along the body and out of the mouth 
of the serpent of the twelfth section, Ankhneteru. The Book of 
Gates takes its name from the gates, each guarded by a serpent, 
by which the different sections of the Dat are entered. Gates or 
doors were also a feature of the Field of Reeds, where Osiris 
ruled over the blessed dead; and, we recall, of Pherecydes’ 
Hades. The Field of Reeds was sometimes identified with the 
Dat, sometimes made a subdivision of it. It was itself divided 
into seven ‘halls’ or ‘mansions’, each with its appointed door- 
keeper, look-out, and interrogation officer Another division 
was into fifteen ‘districts’, many of them occupied by serpents 
and monsters. There is a good deal of inconsistency between the 
various accounts. But it cannot be denied that there is some 
similarity between the Dat and the Greek Oceanus. On Oceanus 
too the sun’s vessel sails; from it the rivers of the inner world 
have their sources; strange creatures dwell by its banks, including 
the serpent who guards the golden apples; and there the groves 
of Persephone and the asphodel meadow are found.* So when 
Pherecydes speaks of ‘mansions of Ogenos’, and populates the 
river with Ophioneus and his brood, we cannot fail to think of 
Egyptian as well as of Manichaean cosmography. 


* See Budge, The Eppan Heaven and Hel, 1905; id. The Book of the Dad 

рр. 135 ff, 268 f., 402 ff.; Н. Bonnet, Reallexikon der 

s.vv. Amduat and Dat. 
3 Ibid, ch. 149. * Od. 10. 508 Т, 11. 158, 539, 
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In an Indian myth the earth is represented as a pillar-shaped 
mountain, supported below by Vishnu in the shape of a tortoise, 
and surrounded by a sea of milk, In the sea the great serpent 
Vásuki lies, with his body coiled once round the mountain. The 
gods pull at his tail and the animal-headed demons at his multiple 
heads, and as they pull this way and that, the pillar-mountain is 
made to rotate. This has the effect of churning the milk into 
butter, and bringing all kinds of things into view." The conception 
of the serpent in the great sea has survived in the myths of central 
Asiatic peoples into modern times. In one version he winds three 
times round the world-mountain and his head is on its summit.? 
The Vedas make frequent reference to the great serpent Vrtra, 
‘encompasser’, son of Danu ‘stream’ or ‘waters of heaven’, He 
lay upon a lofty summit, encompassed the water, or the rivers, 
and prevented them from flowing, But the great god Indra cast 
him down from his heights, destroying his ninety-nine fortresses, 
and uncovering the prison of the waters. The escaping waters 
overflowed the serpent, and he lies enveloped by them at the 
bottom of the lower air. Indra then produced the sun and set it 
in the sky. Sometimes the conflict is put in the past, sometimes it 
is treated as a seasonal event which is repeated constantly. 

"There are traces of such myths in Greece itself. Kirk has com- 
pared the Ophionidai with the family of Typhon and Echidna 
(Hes. Th. 295 ff.). Typhon was a horrible monster who seemed 
about to become king of the gods, but was blasted by Zeus’ 
thunderbolt and cast into Tartarus or under Etna. But his con- 
nections with water are slight;* and his strange progeny do not 

1 Mahabharata i. 14. ff.; U. Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, 1922/3, p. 79. See 
Pointer, Der Baum des Lebens, pp. 63 С, 67, 94. Connections between ancient 
Indian and modern central and northern Asiatic cosmic mythology are proved by 
correspondences not only of motifs but even of names; see ibid., pp. 40, 63, 67 f. 

3 For details and references see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 1897, pp. 58-62, 
ан and others place him in Lake Serbonis on the border of Egypt 
and there was a story that the river Orontes was created by his wriggling into the 
earth to avoid Zeus’ bolts (Strabo 7 pp. 750-1). These represent identifica- 


tions with local oriental figures. Nicander's tale that when the thunderbolts set 
him on fire he plunged into the sea and then had Sicily planted on top of him (fr. 59 
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assist him in his combat with Zeus. The Chimaira is killed by 
Bellerophon, the Sphinx undone by Oedipus, the Hydra, the 
Nemean Lion, and the hounds Cerberus and Orthos by Heracles, 
on separate occasions, and only Orthos lived beyond Oceanus, 
If there had ever been a myth in which they acted in concert, 
it lay far back in the past, too far to have conceivably influenced 
Pherecydes. Then there is Eurynome (see p. 22); but if she had 
ever been a defeated cosmic serpent, the fact had been forgotten 
long before Hesiod and Homer. Then again there is Atlas: a 
baleful, gigantic figure, who, in the version of the Odyssey, lives 
in the sea and supports the columns which hold up the sky 
(1. 52 ff). The antiquity of this conception is shown by the 
parallel of Upelluri in Hurrian-Hittite myth. Atlas was put in 
his uncomfortable situation by Zeus: Hesiod and Homer say 
that he was xparepódpow or édoddpwy, and later mythographers 
make him the leader of the Titan (= Giant?) revolt.? He can 
well be compared with the Manichaean Giant of the Sea, who 
is also associated with the pillars of heaven. Finally, Theopompus 
(115 F 75 c) told of a country beyond Oceanus where double- 
sized men lived. 

Such ideas, then, were current in differing forms over a wide 
arca and over a long period. They existed in Greece long before 
Pherecydes, perhaps as carly as the Mycenaean period. But 
Pherecydes’ Ophioncus is so unlike any Greek forms of the myth 
known at the time that he cannot be derived from native tradi- 
tion. He must have been taken directly from an eastern source. 
It is impossible to be more specific about the place of origin; but 
it may not be out of place to refer back to my suggestion (p. 19) 
that Pherecydes saw or made a map of the world on which the 
Mansions of Ogenos were shown. The idea of such a map was 
new in Greece, but had long been familiar to the Babylonians, 


ap. Ant. Lib. 28; cf. Val. Flacc. 2. 26) is nothing but an imaginative development 
of the idea that he was somehow put beneath Etna. 

1 А. Lesky, Anz. d. Ost. Ak. 1950, 148 ff. = Gesammelte Schr. pp. 363 ff.; cf. my 
note on Hes. Th. 517. 

? Hes. Th. 509, Od. loc. cit, Hyg. fab. 150, Myth. Vat. 2. 53; cf. Orph. (Rhaps.) 
fr. 215, Diod. 3. бо. 

d Е 
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A specimen in the British Museum, from the Neobabylonian 
period, shows Mesopotamia surrounded by а circular ocean, 
round the outside of which are seven triangular areas probably 
representing mountains. This is much what I imagine Phere- 
cydes' map would have looked like. 


The names Ogenos and Zas 


This will be the best place to discuss the strange form chosen 
by Pherecydes as the name of his peripheral river. The least 
implausible etymology proposed for ’Qxearés connects it with 
Aramaic ’ gûnd, ‘basin’, ог 'ógen, ‘rim’? It has been observed 
that Pherecydes’ *Qynvés is slightly closer to the foreign word.? 
Since the form 'Qeeavós was firmly established in Hesiod, Homer, 
and no doubt all other poets who mentioned it, Ogenos must be 
regarded as a deliberate mutation by Pherecydes. The only 
credible motive for such a change is the desire to assimilate the 
name to some other word. No Greek word comes into question ; 
a foreign word, whether or not it was really related to ’Qxeavds, 
might. Observing that Greeks and barbarians used a similar 
name, Pherecydes may have postulated a‘ true’ form which had 
become corrupted. 

The question cannot be separated from the problem of the 
name Zas. If some different explanation of the latter recommends 
itself, the proposed explanation of Ogenos will be weakened. 
First it had better be said that there is no question of 245 Zavrés 
being a current form in any Greek dialect. Zeus’ name assumes 
many forms in different dialects, but the -vr- element docs not 


+ Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, 1906, xxii, pl. 48; Н. and J. Lewy, 
Hebrew Union Coll. Annual 17, 1942/3, 1o ff. See Plate V. The accompanying text 
says that the transoceanic areas have never been visited, except by certain out- 
standing persons such as Utnapištim. The circular ocean is called Bitter River. 

2 The once-alleged Sumerian uginna ‘ring’ docs not exist (Kirk-Raven, p. 14, 
make it Hittite!). The name ’ Qxeavés is said to be used by many of the barbarians 
(Favorinus, fr. 82 Barigazzi, from Crates; cf. Diod. 5. 20. 1). Cf. Gisinger, RE 
xvii. 2309. 

з Gomperz, Greek Thinkers i. 538; Eisler, Weltenmantel, р. 203. «a was a diphthong 
in Ionic, hardly if at all distinct from », so that the only material difference between 
"Фут: and *Qxeaxés would be the voiced consonant. 
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and could not occur." Again we have to assume a deliberate 
mutation by Pherecydes. Secondly it is to be pointed out that 
we must start from the stem, Zavr-, to which Zds is the expected 
nominative. Interpretations which focus on the nominative and 
forget the stem are inadequate. Thus the notion of Gomperz 
and others that a play on the Greek word for ‘live’ was intended 
is out of court. For that, Pherecydes might have used the already 
existing 23и, Znvds (= Gv); 245 Zavrós is remote. The same 
objection must be made to Eisler's reference to men called Zas 
in lists of priests of Corycian Zeus, for the genitive of that name 
is Záros;? and to Kirk-Raven, pp. 55 ff.: 'Zás...is perhaps 
intended to stress the element фа- (an intensive prefix), as in 
(d0cos, {аз}; though there is some possibility that the form Zas 
is intended to link the sky-god Zeus with the earth-goddess Ge, 
whose Cyprian form is Là." 

Again, Greek has no answer to offer. But in south Asia Minor 
there was an important god who seems to be what we are looking 
for: the Luvian Santa, who lived on in classical Cilicia as Sandes 
or Sandon. He was equated by the Hittites with their Weather- 
god,’ and by the Greeks with Zeus or Heracles.* When we con- 
sider that the country of the Luvians overlapped the area where 
Babys and related names occur,’ the possibility arises that for 
Pherecydes’ father, Zeus was only the Greek name of a god that 
he had grown up knowing as Santa. In that case, Pherecydes, 


* Cf. Collitz, Bezzenbergers Beiträge 10, 1885, 52. 

а Weltermantel, p. 194 n. 1; Wiener Denkschr. 44, 1896, 76-7; Zgusta, Kleinas. 
Pursouennamen, p. 178. Nestle, Phil. Wochenschrift 1936, 1902, is in error in saying 
that Pherecydes! Zas is attested as ‘the passages refer to Zaròs 
mipyos. A similar confusion in Bechtel, Gr. Dial. 5 Kretschmer, Glotta 17, 
Тә, i97. Later Kretschmer became aware of his overnight, but tried to excise 
it on the ground that Damascius’ Zévra (really Eudemus’) had no support in 
the text of Pherecydes (Glotta 26, 1938, 40). It is true that A 8 is oratio obliqua 
where Pherecydes used Zés ; but it is incredible that Eudemus should have made 
the accusative Zévra if this was not the stem-form that Pherecydes used in other 
places. Herodian attests it too, i. 410. 19 Lentz. 

з E. Laroche, Dictionnaire de la langue louzite, 1959, р. 127. 

4 Cook, Zeus i. 593 ff. For the regular change of nt to nd see Kretschmer, Einlei- 
tung in die Geschichte der gr. Sprache, 1896, рр. 293-311. 

5 See above, p. 3; on the Luvian-speaking arca, Laroche, рр. 8-10. Lycaonia 
and Isauria are common to both arcas. 
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constructing a ‘true’ name from which both Greek and bar- 
barian name might be derived, could not have arrived at any- 
thing very different from 245 Zavrés. 

In the century after him, at any rate, Greeks were ready enough 
to identify their gods with foreign ones, and to argue that what- 
ever they and other peoples had or did in common was likely 
to be basic and natural, while what was different was thereby 
exposed as convention. But Pherecydes seems to be doing some- 
thing bolder: building a new account of the world from Greek 
and barbarian traditions by subjecting them to a process of 
crashing syncretism, The Greek elements have not been pro- 
minent so far. But we shall see that they were significant. 


The wedding 


In Greek tradition the most fruitful event in the development of 
the world was the marriage of Heaven and Earth. (So too in a 
Graeco-Cilician myth, where Sandes appears as one of the chil- 
dren, Steph. Byz. s.v. A8ava.) In Pherecydes, a god Uranos plays 
no part; Zas is the prime celestial power, and it makes sense that 
he should be the bridegroom who turns Chthonie into the fecund 
Earth we know. At the same time, since we have already noted 
parallelisms with Iranian theologies, we are at liberty to compare 
a myth of the marriage of Ohrmazd as creator with Spandar- 
mat, Earth, here called ‘Queen of Heaven and Mother of 
Creation’." 

The first thing mentioned in the papyrus fragment was the 
building of a palace. A &dAaos was sometimes newly constructed 
for a Greek couple? but more than that is involved here: olka 
rod тє kal peydda, a complex of grand chambers. Schwabl and 
Walcot have compared the building of a palace for Baal in the 
Ugaritic Baal and ‘Anat cycle: 


Hurry, let a house be built, 
Hurry, let a palace be erected! 
In the midst of the heights of Sapán! 


з Pahlavi Rixjyat 8. 2-4 (Zachner, Zurean, р. 152). 
? Qf. Gow on Theoc. 18. 3. 
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A thousand acres the house is to comprise, 
A myriad of hectares the palace." 


Schwabl also refers to the building of temples for Marduk and 
the other gods after the defeat of Tiamat in літа Elif, and is 
perhaps justified in speaking of a ‘typically oriental motif’. 
The idea of an anakalypterion-present given by a god to his 
bride can be paralleled in certain Greek myths. Sicily was so 
given by Zeus to Kore. So was Thebes according to another 
story. For the gift of a robe, Diels and others have referred to 
a less exalted bridegroom, Cadmus, who gave one to Harmonia.? 
More significant parallels can be found in Sumer and Akkad, 
where divine brides are given cosmic apparel. In a mythological 
poem designed to explain the origin of the dazzling planet Venus, 
it is said that when Anu (Heaven) married Ištar, the gods 
petitioned him to make her queen of the world. He agreed, gave 
her the temple Lanna, and ‘clothed her form in the mantle of 
sovereignty, the brilliance of the shining moon; illustrious de- 
coration, divine adornment he caused to shine on her like the day. 
The royal sceptre, the mighty staff he gave into her arm; the 
splendent crown like the horn of the moon he set upon her head.’* 
In the Sumerian Song of Inanna (= Ištar), it is Enlil her father who 
gives her her fine clothes (elsewhere An, Heaven, is her father) : 


‘The heaven he has set as a crown on my head, 

‘The earth as sandals on my feet, 

‘The shining mantle of the gods he has put about me, 
The gleaming sceptre given into my hand. 


1 С. Н. Gordon, Ugeritie Literature, р. 34, cf. p. 10; Driver, Canaanite Myths and 
Legends, p. 99; Schwabl, RE Supp. ix. 1462; Walcot, CQ 59, 1965, 79; id. Hesiod 
and the Near East, p. 22. 

з Diod. 5. a. 3, Plut. Timol. 8; Euphorion, fr. 107 Powell; Diels, S.B. Berl. Ak. 
1897, 149 = Kl. Schr. p. 28. 

э Apollod. 3. 4. 2. All the gods came to the wedding. 

* Н. Gressmann (ed.), Alirientalische Texte zum Alien Testament, *1926, p. 254- 
Compared with Pherecydes by K. Gantar, {и Айал, 1957, 237. 

s А. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, Sumerische und Akkadische Hymnen und 
Gebete, 1953, p. 68; Gantar, p. 238. The mantle is mentioned again in a hymn to 
Inanna, Falkenstcin-Soden, p. 75, where her lover Dumuzi is said to have a 
similar one. Ninurta too *wears the heavens on his head. a turban’ and ‘is 
shod with the underworld as with sandals’ (Lambert, Orientalia 36, 1967, 125). 
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In a hymn to Baba, mother goddess of Lagash, the mantle of 
the gods is given to her by her father An." The closest approxima- 
tion to the situation in Pherecydes, however, would seem to be 
found in the story that when An carried off heaven as his portion, 
Enlil took the earth, and gave it as a dowry to Ereshkigal, the 
queen of the lower world, whose name means ‘Mistress of the 
great Below’ (X@ovén).? 

Chthonie's robe is woven by Zas himself. In sixth-century 
Greece weaving probably was an ‘unmasculine task’ ;? but what 
is more important here is the idea of the world as a work of art 
done by a god. In Greek, Chronos sometimes appears as a crafts- 
man: for Diphilus (fr. 83) he is a rods rexvirns, and Харе 
peranAdrraw mávras (here he takes the place of Prometheus) ; 
for Critias (88 B 25. 33) the starry body of heaven is Xpvov ооф 
тохана réxrovos оофоб. Empedocles (31 B 23) likens the forma- 
tion of things from elements under the influence of Love and 
Strife to the mixing of colours by painters, and elsewhere he 
represents Aphrodite as a moulder of animal forms. Outside 
Greece we meet the idea of cosmic weaving, in particular by the 
sun, who is given the name *Weaver' in the Talmud.^ An 
Estonian ballad represents the sky with its bright hues of sunrise 
and sunset as a mantle woven by Tara, the Old Father, the Old 
and Wise.’ The idea is more elaborately developed in India. 
Night and Day weave a web endlessly on six pegs that support 
the sky. The sun comes and rends apart the dark mantle of night, 
spreading his own web.5 Time and space, the whole universe, 


1 Falkenstein-Soden, p. 100; Gantar, p. 238 n. 7. 
а Jacobsen, ES 5, 1946, 144 f. The earth is not here represented as a mantle, 
and indced the idea of earth as a mantle seems to be uncommon. (It was taken up. 
in Orphic verse, cf. frr. 33, 192-3, 196.) The conception of heaven as a mantle is 
frequent (Greek, Persian, Jewish, etc.) ; sce Lobeck, pp. 379 f., 551; Eisler, Welten- 


mantel, passim. 

3 Kirk-Raven, p. 61; cf. the myth of Omphale. Hat. 2. 35, listing examples of 
how the Egyptians do everything opposite from the rest of mankind, says that the 
women trade while the men stay at home and weave. (Hence Soph. ОС 337 f.) 
A little later we hear of male weavers and embroiderers in Greece (Pl. Phd. 87 b, 
Rep. 369 d, Acschin. т. 97). Cf. Eisler, Weltenmantel, pp. 199-201. 

4 Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 226. 

з F. Kreutzwald and H. Neus, Mythische und magische Lieder der Ehsten, 1854, 
pp.24f. 6 Atharsaveda 10. 7. 42 (Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, р. 22), RED. 4. 13. 4. 
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are woven with a thread of wind or breath. It is the sun that 
binds the worlds together with this wind-thread, sewing nights 
and days together and weaving the cloth of the world. 

‘The weaving here is a continuous process, and it must be said 
of all these parallels that they are too imprecise to be relied on 
as evidence that Zas’ weaving was more than a spontaneous 
invention by Pherecydes to bring Chthonie's robe into being. The 
robe itself, however, is probably derived from oriental tradition. 


The tree 


The Cosmic Tree is another conception that is unfamiliar in 
Greece but well established in various other places. It appears in 
different forms.* So far as I know it is never said that the world 
(heaven, earth, etc.) simply is a tree. One common Asiatic 
account is that if you find your way to the central point of the 
carth, you come to an immense tree which reaches up through 
all the heavens and extends its roots down to the nethermost 
regions.’ Sometimes it grows on the world-mountain, and towers 
up through the heavens from there. It has as many resting-places 
in it as there are heavens, and it is the means of communication 
between the different levels. Among the Altai Tatars, the 
shaman's ascent from earth to the dwelling of the highest god 
may be acted out with the help of an actual birch-tree set up 
inside a kind of tent with its top projecting. Nine steps are notched 
into its trunk, the shaman mounts from one to the next, hallooing 
to the gods the while, and finally emerges through the opening at 
the top.‘ A similar procedure is suggested by certain Indian texts.* 

1 Bihaddranyoka Upan. 2. 7. 1, 3. 
13, 8; 7. 3. 10, 9. 4. 1. 8, 14. 2. 
M. Éliade, The Two and the One, 1965, pp. 170 ff. 

2 For a general survey sec Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, 1958, pp. 265 fE, 
with bibliography, and Shamanism, 1964, pp. 269 ff. Holmberg's Der Baum des 
Lebens, though not so wide-ranging, is 
tailed information, and not so much 
is E, O. James, The Tre of Life, 1966, is a lem disciplined study. 

3 Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, pp. 51 

4 Ibid, pp. 28, 135; L. Sternberg, pa f. Rel. 28, 1930, 145 f; Éliade, 
Shamanism, pp. 117 f, 275. 

з Éliade, Images and Symbols, p. 45; id. Shamanism, pp. 403-5. The Kasias (Bengal) 
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The idea of a world-tree in this sense is Babylonian, In 
the myth of Erra, Marduk complains that Erra has thrown the 
world into confusion, and asks him, *Where is the mes tree, the 
flesh of the gods, the adornment of the king of the universe . . . 
whose base reaches the bottom of the underworld, in the broad 
sea a hundred double-hours of water, whose summit . . . reaches 
into the heaven [of Anu]?" A sacred tree at Eridu is also de- 
scribed as reaching down to the lower waters? It may or may 
not be relevant to mention the many scenes in Mesopotamian art 
where a date-palm, often the object of ceremonial attentions 
from priests or demon-like figures, rises up to the winged disc 
of the sun and/or the crescent of the moon, the cight-pointed 
star of Venus, and other stars. The world-tree of Norse mytho- 
logy, the ash-trce Yggdrasil, may also come ultimately from the 
ancient Near East (cf. above, p. 46 n. 3). It covers nine worlds; 
its top is lost in mist, and one of its three roots reaches down over 
Hel, the home of the dead, while the other two extend over the 
land of the Frost Giants and the region inhabited by mankind.* 

Another kind of mythical tree may be described as the ‘Tree 
of Destinies’, Egyptian funerary art portrays the divine scribe 
Thoth, with Sekhet and Atum, carefully writing on the leaves 
of a luxuriant tree, while the dead king sits by. The same idea is 
found in modern Asia. The Osmanli Turks tell of a great tree in 
the middle of heaven with a million leaves, on cach of which 


think the stars are men who climbed to heaven up a tree that has since been felled ; 
the Mbocobis of Paraguay hope after death to climb up the Llagdigua tree that 
binds heaven and earth. (E. В, Tylor, Primitive Culture, #1903, i. 291 ; Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind, 21878, p. 358.) 

1 Gressmann (see p. 53 п. 4), р. 218. Mr. Lambert has advised me on the 
translati 





ion. 
P. Dhorme, Choix des textes religieux assyro-babyloniens, 1907, p. 99; S. Langdon, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 1928, 843 ff. Cf. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Litera- 
lure, 1960, р. 327. 

? Hélène Danthine, Le palmier-dattier et les arbres sacrés dans Viconogrophie de 
T Asie occidentale ancienne, 1937, i. 94-7, 144-6, 160-1; ii, figs. 31, 40, 169, 268, 278, 
329, 333, 345, 363, 371-2, 406, 425-47, 459, 471, 576, 1124, etc. Cf. Eliade, 
Patterns, pp. 272 f.; G. Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life (1951). 

* Voluspd 2, 19, Grimnismdl 29-35, Gylfaginning 15-16; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Eddie Mythology, 1930, pp. 331-6; E. О. С. Turville-Petre, Mythology and Religion 
of the North, 1964, pp. 279 ff. 
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a human fate is written, and when the leaf falls, the man dies, 
The Ostyaks and the Bataks have a similar belief." The associa- 
tions between thé Tree of Destinies and the World-Tree are 
easily understood. The powers that determine fates naturally 
station themselves at the centre of things, where all the channels 
of knowledge meet. The shaman uses his cosmic tree to obtain 
knowledge of the future from heaven. Beneath Yggdrasil’s ash 
flows a prophetic spring, and there sit the three Norns, Past, 
Present, and Future, commanding the world’s destinies? The 
Biblical Tree of Knowledge belongs in this context. And the 
mythical tree has its real counterpart in the oracular tree from 
whose leaves the decrees of fate may be ascertained.’ 

Next to the Tree of Knowledge in the garden of Eden stands 
the Tree of Life. The idea of the tree that provides life-giving or 
rejuvenating fruit or juice has wide currency, and it is commonly 
the same as the cosmic tree. In central Asiatic accounts the tree 
is noted for its everlasting freshness, and very often it is associated 
with a spring, or it stands in water, or on the bank of a river 
or beside a sea, The Minusinsk Tatars tell that its leaves and 
bark are golden, and the pool at its foot is filled with the water of 
life, guarded by Tata the ancestor of the race. According to a 
Yakut poem, a divine yellow juice flows down from the top of the 
tree to refresh the weary and satisfy the hungry. These themes 
go back to Indo-Iranian antiquity. The Vedic gods sit in the 
Aévattha tree in the third heaven, and yellow soma drips down its 
leaves; with them is Yama, the first man, taking care of our 
ancestors. In the lake VourukaSa, the source of all the world's 
rivers according to the Persian world-picture, stands the won- 
drous tree Gaokarana, with the evil lizard that Ahriman created 
lurking below it, trying to get at the white haoma that confers 
immortality.’ This reptile has parallels in the serpent under the 


з U. Harva (formerly Holmberg), Die religiösen Vorstellungen der altäischen Volker, 
1938, рр. а, 172 £; J. Warnock, Dis Religion der Ваш, 1909, pp. 401. 
? Cf, Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, р. 
3 a Sam. 5; 24; Dodona (cf. H. W. Parke, 2 The Oracles of ли, 1967, pp. 27 f); 
compare the loose leaves in the Sibyl’s cave, and A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 98 n. 2. 
^ Rgo. 10. 135. 1, Atharvav. 5. 4. 3, Chindogya Upan. 8. 5. 3. 
5 Тай. 1. 30, Sih ritak 2. 7, Ийи 20. 4, Bundahitn 18, 27. 4. 
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Tree of Life in Eden (that tree too is associated with the first 
man) ; in the serpent NiShogg who gnaws at the foot of Yggdrasil ; 
and in the serpent who lurks in the pool at the bottom of the 
world-tree, or coils round its trunk, in several of the Asiatic 
myths,' 

The tree of life is a feature of the Egyptian paradise, the Field 
of Reeds, to which every man hopes to gain admittance after 
his death. The gods eat from it and feed the deified dead from it, 
besides giving them the cool water to drink. Illustrations in 
funerary papyri and reliefs show the man kneeling before the 
tree, which grows up from a reservoir of water, and an arm reach- 
ing out from the tree and pouring water into his cup.? Elsewhere, 
too, the bounteous spirit of the tree of life shows a tendency to 
manifest herself in partial human form. Yakut tradition has it 
that the first man approached the tree, and suddenly a female 
being appeared growing from its trunk, and offered him her 
breast. He drank, and felt his strength grow a hundredfold.* 

Traces of this complex of ideas can be found in early Greek 
poetry and myth. Hesiod and others speak of the ‘roots’ of the 
earth and sea, though it seems to be a dead metaphor, and they 
have no real conception of a world-tree.5 Large trees are some- 
times described as reaching up to heaven or down towards 
Tartarus; it is a possibility, but hardly more, that a description 
of a world-tree was the prototype for which such expressions 
were coined.” Homer’s famous comparison of human lives to 
leaves? is perhaps an echo of the belief in a ‘tree of destinies’. The 

* Holmberg, Der Венн da Les, pp. 63, 67;id. Fimo Upri and Siberian Mig, 





pp. 356 ff. ? See below, p. 65. 
3 Cf, Plate VI; W. Max Maller, Epptizn Mythology, p. 36; Annales du Service 29, 
1929, facing p. 88. 


* Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, pp. 57-9, cf. 69. 


288, Od. 5. 239, Virg. C. 2. 291-2. 

49-56, 14. 196-200 sets a tree on top of Hesiod's hill of Virtue, and 

represents man as baving to climb up it to heaven. This looks like a late develop- 

ment influenced by the Asiatic conception of the tree on the world-mountain 

leading up to heaven. Allegorical use of the primitive tree-image is found, for 
the 





* I1. 6. 146-9, cf. Mimn. 2. 1-3, [Sim.] fr. Bergh, "Мазец 2B5. 
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idea that the trees flowed with honey in the Golden Age! is 
surely related to the Tree of Life that feeds the first men; and the 
Tree of Life is clearly recognizable in the tree of the Hesperides, 
with its golden apples and coiling serpent, sometimes located in 
the far west, sometimes in the underworld, but always close to 
Atlas the supporter of heaven. It is there that Euripides places 
the xpîvat dufpóauat. 

But these are only traces, echoes of a forgotten cosmography. 
No one will pretend that the conception of a world tree, of any 
of the types described, was really alive in Greece in Pherecydes’ 
time. There is therefore an initial presumption that he derived it, 
like so much else, from the orient, where it retained a powerful 
hold on men's minds then and for a long time afterwards. The 
presumption is strengthened when we observe how many of the 
characteristic features of the Asiatic tree he reproduces in his. 


1. Because of its wings, we guess that it was a self-supporting 
frame to which heaven, earth, and the other parts of the 
world were attached; in other words, it connected the 
different levels of the cosmos. 

2. It has the robe on it; in other words, earth and Ogenos are 
round it, it is in the centre. 

3. By the same token, it is surrounded by the serpent who lurks 
in the waters. 

4. The robe is at the same time Chthonie's; in other words, the 
tree changes place with a goddess—the bounteous Goddess- 
within-the-carth, the universal mother. 

5. This tree-world contains a spring of ambrosia, on which the 
gods feed, and (if this is not the same) an ‘outflow’ (from 
the base of the tree-trunk?) which gives new life to the dead. 


Pherecydes’ tree is unique in being winged. It has been thought 
that the idea was suggested by Assyrian representations of the 
holy tree with the winged disc of the sun hovering immediately 

1 Directly attested only late (Virg. E. 4. 30, С. 1. 131, Hor. epod. 16. 47 f, 
тї. 1. 3. 45 f, Ov. M. 1. 112), but suggested by Hes. Op. 233, where the rewards 
of the righteous city are described in Golden-Age terms; the honey and fruit of 
the mythical oaks are rationalized as bees and acorns. 
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above it." The possibility cannot be excluded; but the wings 
must have had a significance for Pherecydes as appendages of 
the tree, and that being so, there were enough precedents in 
Greek art and fancy for him to invent them on his own initia- 
tive? They imply that the tree-world supports itself in space. 
(‘Space’ is not an ideal word to use here, but it is better than 
‘void’ or ‘air’, two things which were not differentiated till the 
fifth century.) Perhaps Pherecydes thought of the winds that 
blow about Tartarus, where the Harpies and Thyella are, as 
upholding the whole world? 

The wind had long been considered by the Egyptians and 
others as the raiser or supporter of the sky. The extension of the 
idea to the support of the earth was new, and, so far as I know, 
Greek. We shall sce it shortly in Anaximenes. Only later do we 
find parallels in oriental philosophy.* 





Metempsychosis 


Implicit in the idea of a Tree of Life is the possibility of escape 
from death. In Egypt the tree feeds the man who enters upon 
eternal life in the company of the gods; in the Greek gold plates, 
drinking from the water that springs up below the cypress tree 
is the beginning of immortality; and the tree or the water of 
life continues to be promised to the virtuous by Jewish, Christian, 
and Mohammedan writer. It may also be the source that enables 


1 Jacobi, Theol. Studien, 1851, i. 212; Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 591. I need not 
repeat from CQ 57, 1963, 168 my criticisms of Eisler's further speculations, 

2 The sun's horses, bed, etc.; cf. Wilamowitz, Glaube ii. 7; Nilsson, MMR, 
р. 507; in most detail S. Eitrem, RE via. 886 f. 

3 СЄ. Eisler, Weltenmantdl, p. 455 n. 6. 

4 Job 26: 7 (fourth century 3.c.?): ‘God spreads the canopy of the sky over 
chaos | and suspends earth in the void.’ A rabbinical discourse quoted by 
Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 325 n. 1, teaches that the world rests on pillars, the pillars 
Fest on water, the water on mountains, the mountains on wind, the wind on the 
storm, the storm on the arm of God—a remarkable concatenation of primitive 
cosmological conceptions. A sixth-century Syriac treatise (see р. 42 п. 9) says, 
‘Sous la terre, se trouve la mer redoutable des eaux nombreuses; sous les eaux, 
le feu; sous le feu, le vent; sous le vent, les ténèbres; sous les ténèbres, ne cherche 
rien’ (p. 177). 

з 2 Esd. 2: 12-19, 1 Enoch 24-5, 2 Enoch 8-9, Test. Levi 18. 11; Rev. 2:7, 
21:6, 22: 1-3, 17; Koran, Surah 18. 30 f, 37. 39-47, 56. 12-39, 67. 16 fL, 75. 
12-22. 
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men to enter on earthly life in the first place. We have seen that 
it sometimes feeds the first men. Altai Tatars say that when a 
child is to be born, the god Yayutti draws its life from the lake 
of milk in paradise." The parallelism between human lives and 
leaves on the Tree of Destinies may be relevant here. 

Pherecydes taught that souls enter a succession of bodies, and 
I have argued that before a new incarnation they drink from the 
‘outflow’. There is no direct evidence that he believed in inter- 
change between animal species, but as this was the form in which 
the theory of metempsychosis was current among the Pytha- 
goreans, there is a presumption that he did. The idea that human 
souls enter animals after the death of the man is held in a simple 
form by a great many primitive peoples all over the world. 
But these peoples do not seem to think further than the existence 
which is to succeed the present one, They do not develop elaborate 
speculative systems which account for ће soul’s progress through 
many thousands of years. That is something found, outside 
Greece, only in India; and it is found there in a form strikingly 
like the Pythagorean, Briefly, ‘those endowed with Goodness 
reach the state of gods, those endowed with Activity the state 
of men, and those endowed with Darkness ever sink to the con- 
dition of beasts; that is the threefold course of transmigrations’.? 
And as in the primitive religions it is necessary to abstain from 
cating the particular species of animal that men become after 
death, the Indian says: ‘Meat can never be obtained without 
injury to living creatures, and injury to sentient beings is detri- 
mental to the attainment of heavenly bliss; let him therefore 
shun meat.’ ‘Me he will devour in the next (life), whose flesh I 
cat in this. 


* W. Radloff, Aus Sil 

2 Frazer, GB viii, ch. ch. so. Little reliance can be placed on statements 
that transmigration was taught by some Thracians (Mela 2. 2. 18; from Hdt, 4. 
94-6?) or by the Gallic Druids (Caes. BG 6. 14. 5, Diod. 5. 28. 5-6; from Posi- 
donius?). 

3 Laws of Manu 12. 40. ‘Activity’ is marked by delight in undertakings, want of 
firmness, and sensuality ; ‘Darkness’ by covetousness, sloth, cruelty, etc. (ibid. 32-3). 

* Manu 5. 48, 55. Certain sacrifices are excepted. For the Indian equivalents of 
the later Greek expressions ‘wheel of birth’, ‘wheel of time’, sce Eisler, Mysterien- 
gedanken, pp. 89 f. 
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Only the primitive form of metempsychosis-theory is attested 
in the Vedas.” The developed theory first appears in the Çata- 
patha Brékmana and the Upanishads. It was commonly accepted 
in the time of Buddha (died с. 480 B.c.), and must go back to 
about the seventh century. Like the doctrine of the creator Time, 
then, it appears in India at an epoch not very far removed from 
its appearance in Greece. In the case of the Time-god it was 
judged probable that this coincidence was a result of the diffusion 
from a common centre of a renovated Egyptian myth, Can we 
similarly assume a common source for metempsychosis, or are 
we to postulate independent development along the same lines 
from a substrate of primitive belief? 

Egypt again has a stake in the game. For Herodotus, metem- 
psychosis as taught by Pythagoras was at home in Egypt (2. 123). 
The Egyptians certainly believed that the soul is immortal, and 
can transform itself into different animal shapes;* this can be 
regarded as a variant of the primitive form of transmigration- 
theory described above. The developed theory is not attested by 
native sources of any period. But Herodotus’ testimony is not to be 
rejected lightly. He had personal knowledge of the people he was 
talking about, his statement of what they believe is explicit and 
detailed, and while it obviously never attained general or lasting 
currency, we should accept that it was maintained at least for 
a short period by some Egyptian theologians. Herodotus’ evidence 
relates to an epoch not far removed (on a large view of history) 
from that at which metempsychosis came to India and to Greece. 


Ambrosia in the moon 
The case for a historical connection is strengthened by a re- 
markable parallel of detail. Pherecydes said that the moon pro- 
duces ambrosia daily, and that the gods feed on it there. In 
certain of the Vedic hymns, but more commonly and more 
clearly in the Brahmanas, Upanishads, and Puránas, we find the 
idea that the moon is the vessel from which the gods drink soma, 


1 See A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1899, p. 329. 
2 Cf. Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. 304 f. 
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the divine liquid that gives them immortality. During the second 
part of the month the gods are drinking the moon up, and so it 
wanes; then it goes in to the sun, and is refilled during the first 
part of the next month, at the same time feeding the spirits of the 
dead." As the drink of immortality, soma is called amrta, which 
is the equivalent of dpfpocía, etymologically as well as in sense. 
At the same time, soma is the juice pressed from a terrestrial 
plant and drunk at religious ceremonies. 

The moon is a place of special importance for the Indian 
theory of metempsychosis. According to the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
(sixth century в.с.?), 


Everyone who departs from this world, comes to the moon. In the 
first fortnight (the moon) waxes on their breath-souls (prdna), while 
in the latter half it prepares them to be born (again) ; for the moon 
is the gateway of the heavenly world. Those who answer it, it allows 
to pass on, but those who do not answer are turned into rain and 
(the moon) rains them down on earth. (Then) they are born again 
here in different places (in a form) which accords with their (former) 
deeds (karma) and knowledge,—as worms or moths, fish or birds, 
tigers or lions, boars or rhinoceros, or as men or some other (animal). 

‘When a man reaches (the moon, the moon) asks him, ‘Who are 
you? He should answer: 

‘From (the moon) far-secing, fifteenfold produced, 

From the world of the fathers, ye seasons, semen was produced. 
Speed me then forth into a male who fashions (offspring), 
And by (this) fashioning male into a mother pour me." 


(Or else:) 


“I am he who is born and is reborn 
Like the twelfth or thirteenth month 

Of a father who has twelve or thirteen parts. 
This do I know, this do I understand. O seasons, 
Lead me to (the land of) immortality! 


“Through this truth, through this ascetic fervour, I am a season, 
a son of the seasons.” 


* See A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie i. 297 fI. ; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. naf. 
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‘Who art thou?” (asks the moon). 

‘I am thou.’ 

It lets him pass on. 
(And so) reaching that path (called) the ‘way of the gods’ he comes 
to the worlds of (the fire-god) Agni, of (the wind-god) Vayu, of 

+ Varuna, of the sun, of Indra, of Prajapati and of Brahman. In this 

world of Brahman there are the lake Ara, the moments Yeshtiha, 
the river Vijar (‘ageless’), the tree Ilya, the public place Sálajya, 
the residence Aparájita (‘unconquered’), the door-keepers Indra and 
Prajapati, the palace Vibhu (‘extensive’), the throne Vicakshana 
(‘far-seeing’), the couch Amitaujas (‘of boundless strength’), the 
dearly beloved Manasi (‘mental’) and her counterpart Cákshushi 
(‘visual’). (It is these two who weave the worlds out of flowers.) 
(There too are) the nymphs (apsaras) (called) ‘mothers’ and ‘nurses’, 
and the rivers Ambayà. 

He who knows about this comes to this (world). To him Brahman 
says: ‘Run on: by my glory this one has reached the river Vijarā, 
he will never (more) grow old.” 


A somewhat more detailed account is given in the Brhadaranyaka 
(6. 2. 13-15) and Chāndogya (5. 8. 1-10. 8) Upanishads. Both 
works are generally agreed, on grounds of language and content, 
to be considerably earlier than the time of Buddha. The rain 
produces plants, and these, when consumed by animals, are con- 
verted into semen and so into new animal bodies. 

The moon has no such role in Egypt. But the dialogue that 
the Indian soul conducts with the moon, in its function as 
guardian of paradise, must be compared with the 58th chapter of 
the Book of the Dead. The scribe Ani wishes to enter Khert-Neter 
(‘divine subterranean place’), and to breathe the fresh air and 
drink the water there. The vignette in the papyrus shows ‘the 
scribe Ani and his wife Tutu standing up to their knees in a canal 
or arm of the Nile, scooping up water into their mouths with 
their right hands. Ani holds in his left hand a sail, symbolic of 
air or wind, and Tutu holds in her left hand a fan. By the side 
of the water two young palms and a large mature palm are 


з а. 2-3, trans. Zachner (Hindu Scriptures, pp. 149 £). 
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growing, and from the leafy crown of the large palm hang two 
clusters of ripe dates’ (Budge, p. 284). The text begins: 

Speech by the Osiris Ani: ‘Open to me! —"Who, pray, art thou? 
What art thou? Where didst thou come into being?'—'I am one of 
you.” 


He thus declares that he is one of the gods and entitled to pass. 
At the end of the chapter he demands milk, cakes, bread, and 
meat. The rubric of the 72nd chapter speaks of him entering 
the Field of Reeds: 


Barley and emmer (shall be) given to him therein; he shall be 
flourishing as when he was upon earth, and he (shall) keep doing 
what he pleases, even as this divine Ennead which is in the Dat. 


According to Pyramid text 1216 a-e, the deceased ‘went to the 
great island in the midst of the Marsh of Offerings, on which the 
gods cause the swallows to alight. The swallows are the im- 
perishable stars. They give to him the tree of life whereof they 
live, that he may, at the same time, live thereof" (S. A. B. Mercer, 
The Pyramid Texts, 1952, i. 202). 

Exactly the same dialogue-motif occurs in Greek, in the gold 
plates.! There we read that there are two springs in Hades, one 
on the left, which is to be avoided, the other on the right, with 
cool water flowing from the Lake of Memory. By one of the 
springs stands a cypress—the right-hand spring according to most 
copies.? This spring is guarded, and a dialogue takes place there. 

‘Who art thou? Whence art thou?” 

“I am a child of Earth and Heaven, and of heavenly birth, you 
know it yourselves. But I am parched with thirst, I perish: give 
me quickly to drink of the unfailing spring on the right by the cypress- 
tree,’ 

They do so, and he is admitted to the company of the heroes, to 
the ‘holy meadows and groves of Phersephoneia’, In another 
series of texts he says, ‘I come pure and from the pure, O queen 

1 Cf. p. 26 n, 1, 

2 Fr, gab I-III; Mpx. "Еф. 89/90, 1950/1, 99 (here it is the right-hand spring 
that is to be avoided) ; 1953/4, 57, 58. Only in fr. 32a is the cypress on the left. 

suso r 
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of the chthonians, Eukles, Eubouleus, and you other immortal 
gods: for I claim to be of your blessed stock also, and I have paid 
my penalty for all unrighteousness.""VThere is good reason to 
think in terms of a direct Egyptian connection here, for the very 
idea of providing the dead man with such documents has its 
only parallel in the Book of the Dead? and the longing for cool 
water is especially appropriate to an Egyptian. 

Further parallels between Greek and Indian eschatology ap- 
pear in Pythagorean theory. The famous taboo on eating beans 
was understood, at least by some, to be because souls return to 
the light by way of beans:? this recalls the doctrine of the early 
Upanishads (above, p. 63), that souls return from the moon by 
way of rain and plants.* On both sides, repeated animal incarna- 
tion is combined with the possibility of final escape to a paradise. 
And the comparison gains in sharpness when we take into account 
the old Pythagorean ovjBoov that says the sun and moon are 
the Isles of the Blessed. 

‘The idea of the sun and moon as resorts of the dead, especially 
of departed kings or priests, is found among a number of primi- 
tive peoples. The Natchez of Mississippi and the Apalaches of 
Florida say that chiefs and braves go and dwell in the sun. 
Similar beliefs are reported from Mexico and Peru. The Saliva 
Indians of South America regard the moon as a paradise with 
the particular advantage of freedom from mosquitoes. The Guay- 
curus reserve it for chiefs and medicine-men.5 The Eskimos and 
others also think of a lunar Hades.? Especially interesting is the 
belief on Tokelau that while some men after death become stars, 

? Fr. gad-e, cf. c and g. 

2 S. Morenz in Aus Antike und Orient (Festschr. Schubart), 1950, pp. 65-71. 

3 See Burkert, WW, p. 165. 

* Admittedly, on the Indian theory it would help the souls if we ate as many 
beans as possible (as Aristoxenus asserted that Pythagoras did: Burkert, WW, 
P. 96). The true origin of the taboo is certainly different. 

3 Iambl. VP 82 = DK 58 С 4. ‘The planets are the hounds of Persephone’ 
(Clem. Strom. 5. 50, Porph. VP 41 = DK 58 C 2), so Persephone is in heaven 
(Burkert, WW, p. 299). Sec below, p. 215. For the sun and moon in later Greek 
eschatological speculation see Cumont, Symbolisme, pp. 177-203. 

5 Tylor, Primitive Culture, iit, 69 f. 

7 References in Roscher, ii. 999, 2769; Cumont, Symbolisme, p. 177 n. 1. 
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others, principally kings and priests, go to the moon; and that the 
moon wanes because its inhabitants are eating it, and then grows 
again in the other half of the month.! A popular fancy of this sort 
evidently underlies the Indian and Pythagorean eschatologies. 
But its combination in both cases with an elaborate theory of 
animal reincarnation and final escape—and, in the version of 
the Kaushitaki Upanishad, with a ‘who are you?’ ‘I am of you’ 
dialogue that has close Egyptian and Greek parallels—makes 
the hypothesis of independent development implausible, to say 
the least. 

Tran makes a gap in our picture, but perhaps not an unbridge- 
able gap. Zoroastrianism had no place for metempsychosis; it 
preferred the single and final to the cyclical. But it too main- 
tained the theory of the good soul’s ascent to the kingdom of God 
via the moon and вип, In a lost portion of the Avesta it was 
said that ‘when they sever the consciousness of men it goes out 
to the nearest fire, then out to the stars, then out to the moon, 
and then out to the sun’. The journey of the soul to the stars, 
from there to the moon and then the sun, and finally to the 
*Beginningless Light’ which is the abode of Ohrmazd, is а fixed 
doctrine which is often mentioned in the Pahlavi books.* Its 
appearance in the атай! Nask shows that it is ancient in Persia, 
but also that it is of non-Zoroastrian origin. For the original 
form of the theory must have been the one we find in the Upani- 
shads, that it is the flame of the funeral pyre that sends the soul 
up to the heavenly fires.’ The Zoroastrians abhorred cremation 


1 R. W. Williamson, Religion and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia, 1933, i. 117. 

2 In Greece and India we find the idea of a recurring ‘great усаг, 10,800 
years in Heraclitus (below, p. 156), 120,000 in ‘Orpheus’ (fr. 250), 12,000 in 
India; whereas in Persia the same period of 12,000 years (likened to a year with 
its seasons by Zatspram 34. 21-8 (Zachner, Zurean, р. 350)) is a single, non- 
recurrent span of time (above, p. 30). Cf. В. L. van der Waerden, Hermes 8o, 
1952, 147 ff.; 81, 1953, 481-3. 

When Porphyry ascribes belief in metempsychosis to the Magi (abst. 4. 16), 
he is apparently using a recent writer on the Mithraic mysteries, in which there 
was an element of Platonism. 

з Dámdát Nask in Sayast Ld-Sáyast 12. 5, trans. West (SBE v. 341 £.). 

+ Below, p. 89. 

5 Brhadirazyaka Upan. 6. 2. 14-15, Chindogya Upon. 5. 10. 1-3. 
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and (at least from the time of Herodotus) practised exposure 
of the dead, a primitive custom found among other peoples. 
Hence the less natural doctrine that the soul makes its own way 
to the nearest fire. 

"The seed of the bull that was killed by Angra Mainyu was 
carried up to the moon and purified by its light, and gave birth 
to the first male and female of every animal species on earth. 
We have here a certain parallel to the Indian cycle of mortality, 
animal-moon-rain-plants-animal. It has been argued by Н. 
Lommel that the Aaoma, the drink of immortality, like the Indian 
soma, was identified with the moon.? 

All that is attested for Pherecydes is metempsychosis and a 
moon that produces ambrosia for the gods. But when we reflect 
that these doctrines of his were part of a system that has to be 
explained almost throughout from oriental (and in some cases 
Indian) thought—the cosmic progenitor Time, the three elements 
and the five, the nooks, the banishment of a great serpent to 
the outer waters, the Mansions of Ogenos, the robe of Chthonie, 
the world tree, and the water of life—only the most obstinate 
agnostics among us will decline to believe that these features 
too came from abroad and not from Pherecydes' fantasy. This 
conclusion does not, unfortunately, help us to reconstruct the 
details of his eschatology.* 


The theomachy paralleled in Greek cult 

The oriental motifs just listed are known to us from various 
regions, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Iran, India, or inner 
Asia. Their currency was clearly wide, and studying their 


1 ERE iv. 420f.; in southern Anatolia е. 6000 в.с, see J. Mellaart, Çatal 
жуй, 1967, p. 204- 

10. 2, 14. 3, supported by allusions in the Avesta, as Yalt 7. 0-7, 

ч, 39, Sh нй. 12, ete. 

3 Wörter und Sachen 19, 1998, 250 fL, Nimen 2, 1955, 196-205. I have not seen 
his discussions in Paidewma 3, 1949, 209-18, and Symbolon 4, 1965, 159 f. 

+ He appears not to have spoken of men who shared in the lunar feast, for 
then Plutarch would just have said ‘as old Pherecydes thinks’ without adding 
"that the gods themselves feed’. Cf. p. 24. The text is uncertain, however, and we 
cannot exclude e.g. orreiofat айтоб <re каї rods) бео. 
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geographical distribution does not enable us to pin-point a single 
place from which Pherecydes received them. What appears to 
us in our ignorance to have been Indian may often have been 
Indo-Iranian, what seems to us Iranian or Jewish may have been 
Babylonian or Egyptian. The most precise indication of where 
Pherecydes’ learning came from, and of how, was given by our 
analysis of the name Zas (p. 51). It was suggested that Pherecydes 
set out to reconcile a barbarian theology learned from his parents, 
or his father, with the traditions of the country he lived in. The 
name Ogenos yielded to the same method of interpretation. 
Pherecydes’ interest in Greek religion was not exclusively 
linguistic. He gave an aition for the anakalypteria; and there are 
other things in his narrative that seem to be related to ob- 
servances of Greek cult. First, the battle of the gods, in which 
it is arranged that each side shall try to push the other into the 
surrounding water of Ogenos. Granted that Pherecydes is ex- 
plaining how the Ophionidai came to be in Ogenos, he has chosen 
to do so in a way that differs from all the parallel myths, and one 
that suggests a ritual contest. Ritual battles are an institution 
found in many parts of the world, and in a number of places in 
ancient Greece." There is one such battle that resembles Phere- 
cydes’ theomachy in its topographical setting and in its aim: 
the battle of the ephebi at Sparta.* It was said to have been 
established by Lycurgus. The ephebi who were to take part 
sacrificed to Achilles, and on the night before the battle they 
repaired to Phoibaion near Therapne, where they sacrificed a 
puppy to Enyalios. They were apparently already divided into 
two parties. Following the sacrifice they made a pair of gelded 
boars fight; the party whose boar was victorious was supposed to 
win the contest on the following day, and generally did. We are 
also told that they drew lots during this night, as a result of 
which one party became the party of Heracles, the other that of 





1 Cf. Lobeck, pp. 679 ff.; Frazer, GB ix. 173 ff.; Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 402 ff; 
Allen-Halliday оп H. Dem. 265-7. Attempts to find the same significance in all 
of them have come to nothing. 

à Described by Paus. 3. 14. 8-10, cf. 20. 2 and 8; Lucian, Anacharsis 38; cf. 
Cic. Tuse. 5. 77. Compared with Pherecydes by Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 532 n. 8. 
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Lycurgus. The battle took place at Platanistas, an area thickly 
grown with tall planes and surrounded by a circular moat.! 
Two bridges led on to it, one bearing a statue of Heracles, the 
other one of Lycurgus. Shortly before midday the ephebi went 
into the artificial island by the appropriate bridges and a fierce 
free-for-all ensued. They punched, they kicked, they bit and 
scratched at each other’s eyes; but their common objective was 
to force the enemy party into the moat. Once this was achieved 


they stopped. 

The victor's crown 

After defeating the Ophionidai, Chronos was given a crown or 
wreath. This is an unexpected detail in a mythical narrative 
about the gods, and again points to the usages of real life. There 
was at least one Greek festival in which the slaying of a mythical 
serpent was followed by the wearing of crowns: the Stepterion 
(or Septerion) celebrated every eight years at Delphi. A wooden 
booth was erected in the likeness of a royal palace. A procession 
carrying firebrands approached it in stealthy silence, led by a boy 
whose parents were living, set fire to it, overturned a table, and 
immediately fled through the doors of the temple. The ritual 
was associated with a procession of boys away to Tempe. There 
they made sacrifice and performed such actions as do people 
seeking to free themselves from pyvipara Sazdve ойу dMoropas 
xal salauvalovs дуо {оролу (Plut. def. or. 418 bc), and returned 
to Delphi with wreaths of the sacred bay, accompanied by a piper. 
The burning was understood to represent Apollo's defeat of the 
Python, and the journey to Tempe his eight-year servitude. It is 
clear that the Python did not appear, and the interpretation is 
only intelligible if this was the season of Apollo's return to Delphi 
after his winter absence. The bringing of the bay confirms this; 
Callimachus says expressly that it was brought ёт} rà ттс 
ip’ душта (fr. 194. 36). The date of Apollo’s return was Bysios 
7th, early in the spring (Plut. qu. Graec. 292 c). It would seem 
that the theoroi left for Tempe some time earlier: Apollo's flight 

* On its location cf. Bélte, RE ША. 1369 f. 
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was not equated with their departure (as would be natural if they 
left after the burning), but with the dash through the doors of the 
temple; and his arrival was understood as his return from a 
journey undertaken eight years before. If it was possible to take 
the burning as the killing of Python, Apollo must already have 
been present. It was therefore the return of the theoroi that co- 
incided with the burning; and that explains why the burning- 
festival was called Stepterion, for the boys brought wreaths of 
bay with them, and probably ended their journey by garlanding 
the shrine. 

This springtime ritual has its place in the context of European 
Lent festivals, in which not only is the lighting of bonfires very 
frequent, but it is common for an effigy of straw or other material, 
variously named ‘Death’, ‘Carnival’, or ‘Shrove Tuesday’, to 
be ‘killed’ and ceremoniously buried, burned, or thrown into 
water, sometimes amid merriment and jollification, sometimes 
amid lamentation and proper funeral formalities. ‘Death’ is 
usually disposed of by the children of the district ; in some cases, 
having rid their hands of him, they turn and run away with all 
haste. ‘The carrying out of Death is generally followed by a 
ceremony, or at least accompanied by a profession, of bringing 
in Summer, Spring, or Life." This is represented by a young tree, 
suitably decorated, or by branches.‘ All these typical features, it 
will be noted, are found in the Delphic Stepterion. It cannot be 
doubted that the Python supposedly burned in the booth corre- 
sponds to the figure of Death destroyed in the modern festivals, 
while the bay of Apollo that the boys brought in corresponds to 
the tree or branches that herald spring. 

The defeat of winter is a common theme in ritual battles; 
and it is possible that the Spartan battle that so resembles 


1 Frazer, GB iv. 220-65; x. 119-20. A particularly close parallel to the burning 
of the ‘palace’, and to the burning of straw booths in spring and autumn at nearby 
Tithorea (Paus. 10. 32. 13-17), comes from Rhenish Prussia, where a ‘hut’ ог 
‘castle’ of straw and brushwood was burned (Frazer, GB x. 1151). 

з Ibid. iv. 236, 239. 3 Ibid. 233. ^ Ibid. 246 ff. 

5 Ibid. 254 ff. But Usener was wrong to generalize this explanation of mock 
battles (cf. above, p. 69 n. 1). 
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Pherecydes’ theomachy once had such a significance. The osten- 
sible issue, a conflict between Heracles and Lycurgus, makes no 
mythological sense and must be secondary. The two heroes have 
simply been adopted as mascots. 

Apollo killed Python when he arrived at Delphi, and he then 
had to go away and be purified for eight years. Similarly when 
Cadmus arrived at Thebes, he killed a great serpent that guarded 
the spring of Ares, and had to go and serve Ares for eight years 
(Apollod. 3. 4. 1-2). Frazer (on Paus. g. 10. 4) is probably 
justified in connecting the myth with the festival celebrated at 
Thebes every eight years, the Daphnaphoria, at which a proces- 
sion brought a ‘kopo’ to the precincts of Apollo Ismenios and 
Chalazios or Galaxios. The kopo was an olive-stock decorated with 
bay and assorted flowers, with 365 purple ribands attached to it, 
and at the top a bronze globe, from which other smaller globes 
hung. These were said to represent the sun, moon, and stars." 
The lower end was wrapped up in a saffron-dyed cloth. A boy 
whose parents were alive led the procession, Next came his 
closest relative (presumably his brother, or if he had none, а 
cousin), carrying the kopo. Next came the daphnaphoros, a boy of 
good family and physique, with hair hanging free, dressed in 
a magnificent long robe, a golden crown and wreath of bay, and 
fancy shoes. In the wake of this trio came a chorus of girls with 
branches.* If Frazer’s combination is accepted, the Daphna- 
phoria are parallel to the Stepterion: a bringing of a ‘may- 
branch’ to Apollo by children, at eight-year intervals, associated 
with the slaying of a mythical serpent and the wearing of crowns. 


The tree and the robe 


The robe of Chthonie, Goddess-within-the-earth, is ‘the robe 
on the tree’. In terms of cult—and only in terms of cult—this 


1 Cf. ibid. ii. 63: ‘It appears that а hoop wreathed with rowan and marsh 
marigold, and bearing suspended within it two balls, is still carried on May 
Day by villagers in some parts of Ireland. The balls, which are sometimes covered 
with gold and silver paper, are said to have originally represented the sun and 
moon.’ Cf. the same page and p. 65 for the use of gilt eggshells. 

2 Proclus ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 321 a-b Bekker = Arethas on Clem, Protr. а. 10 
(i. 298 St.) ; Nilsson, Gr. Feste, рр. 164 f. 
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makes good sense, and takes its place in the same seasonal con- 
text as the rituals we have just been considering. Decoration of 
a tree with cloths and ribbons is a widespread European custom 
at the beginning of summer, In Russia, for example, there is or 
was a Whitsuntide custom of dressing up a young birch-tree in 
woman's clothes." There is a story that Xerxes decorated а plane- 
tree with precious vestments and trinkets.? In Greece tree-trunks 
may have been fashioned into images of Dionysus and clothed 
accordingly. 

A cult-tree might be regarded as a goddess, We hear of a 
festival of Persephone in which a tree was formed into the shape 
of a girl, brought into the town, lamented for forty nights, and 
then burned.‘ This brings us close to the idea of a tree who was 
ý X6ovía. At Plataca there was a festival, the Daidala, at which 
an oak was cut down and made into the image of a girl, dressed 
as a bride, and escorted along in a wagon in a mock wedding. 
No bridegroom was in evidence. It was said that Zeus had once 
contrived the wooden bride to trick Hera out of a sulk; or that 
Hera was the bride.’ Another tree-wedding of a chthonic or 
vegetation goddess took place in Sparta, perhaps close by 
Platanistas where the ephebi used to have their battle. It was 
the wedding of Helen, the Laconian counterpart of Kore. A 
large company of girls went to their Dromos beside the Eurotas 
to make garlands, one or all of which were hung on Helen’s 
holy plane-tree. Oil was also poured on the tree. The tree may 
have been near or even on Platanistas, marked by its name as 
‘where the planes are’; Pausanias mentions a shrine of Helen 
not far from it, beside the tomb of Aleman (3. 15. 3). Elsewhere 
(3. 19. 10) he records a ‘Edén SevSpiris worshipped at Rhodes, 
so it is natural to suppose that at one stage the Spartan tree too 
was treated as the living body of the goddess. 


з Mannhardt, Feld- und Waldkulte i. 157 f.; Frazer, GB ii. 64. 

2 Hat. 7. 31, Acl. VH 2. 14. 

3 On the so-called Lenaia vases (Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i?. 587 п. 8) his image is made 
on a pillar, but this looks as if it has taken the place of a tree. 

4 Firm, Mat. err. 27. 1. 

$ Paus. 9. 2. 7-3. 8, Eus. PE 3. 1. 6; Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 50 ff. 

5 All this is inference, but safe inference, from the eighteenth poem of Theocritus. 
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Finally, I may mention what Cadmus did after killing the 
serpent and serving out his eight years with Ares. He was in- 
stalled as king of Thebes and given Harmonia to marry. He then 
gave her a robe and a necklace (cf. p. 53). We have seen in dis- 
cussing the Stepterion that the octennial ritual comprised not 
only actions corresponding to those of Apollo on his first arrival, 
when he killed Python, but also actions corresponding to his 
return eight years later. By the same token, the wedding of Cad- 
mus, as well as his killing of the serpent, may have been part of 
the aetiology of the octennial Theban Daphnaphoria. As the 
newly installed king he would correspond to the noble-born and 
noble-featured daphnaphoros with his splendid attire. If we ask 
where Harmonia was, the rituals described in the preceding para- 
graph will suggest that she was the mythical prototype of the 
kopo, and therefore that she was only a step away from her 
husband. The legendary robe and necklace would correspond 
to the saffron-dyed cloth and the other ornaments with which the 
kopo was decorated. We know that Harmonia ranked as a goddess 
(Hes. Th. 975). The fact that she could appear as a snake (Eur. 
Bacch. 1330 ff.) suggests a chthonic connection, and there was 
a Samothracian festival at which she was sought, like a seasonal 
deity." 


Pherecydes the syncretist 
The bulk of our information about Greck local festivals comes 
from comparatively late authors. There must have been many 
that they failed to record, and no doubt some that existed in 
Pherecydes’ time but had lapsed by theirs. So it would be rash 
to assume that he was familiar with a group of festivals in, say, 
Sparta, on the strength of the material presented above and the 
biographical tradition that links him with Sparta (pp. 3 f.). 
There may have been other places—perhaps his own island of 
Syros—where it was possible in the sixth century to observe a 
ritual battle like that of the Spartan ephebi, crowns worn after 
a simulated serpent-slaying, and the wedding of a trce-goddess, 
1 Sch. Eur. Phoen. 7, perhaps from Ephorus (70 F 120) ; cf. Lobeck, pp. 677 ff. 
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possibly one named Chthonie. That he knew such customs from 
somewhere is clear. 

By combining them extensively with oriental cosmological and 
eschatological conceptions, which he may have inherited from 
his parents, he created a novel theology; and by taking the 
trouble to set it down in writing he enabled it to become known 
to later antiquity and (however imperfectly) to us. In spite of 
some similarities with the ideas of the Pythagorcans, it was 
destined to remain uninfluential, a literary curiosity ; it failed to 
catch the Greeks’ imagination. We might understand the reasons 
better ifwe had the book. Butit may be suspected that Pherecydes’ 
mistake was to give the Greeks myths unsupported by reasoning, 
just at the time when they were beginning to demand the op- 
posite. It was not that the theologos now had to abandon the 
arena to the physiologos, Few Greek thinkers, after all, had a greater 
following than Pythagoras and Plato. But their poetic fancies 
had a coherent theoretical backing which, we may surmise, those 
of Pherecydes lacked. He was not, in the sense that we shall later 
attempt to define, a philosopher. 


3 
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Nor long before or after Pherecydes, Anaximander of Miletus 
wrote a discourse of a rather different kind ;' different enough, 
at any rate, to ensure him a place in all histories of early Greek 
philosophy, while many of them say nothing of Pherecydes. The 
separation goes back to Aristotle, and there can be no doubt that 
it was justified. But when we put the two Ionian cosmologists 
in contrasted categories, there is a danger that we may be obscur- 
ing what they have in common and giving false emphasis to the 


1 For the chronology cf. p. 1. If it is true that Anaximander recorded his own 
age as 64, he anticipated by many decades Simonides, who recorded his age in 476 
(fr. 77 Diehl), Xenophanes who did so in 473 (DK 21 B 8), and Sophocles who did 
so in 441 (fr. 2 Diehl). In the fifth century we can understand this phenomenon 
аз a consequence of the growth of an interest in the biography of older poets, and 
the regret that they did not give more information about themselves. Theagenes 
was the first writer we know of who concerned himself with the date of Homer, 
in the time of Cambyses. He came from Rhegium, and it was probably in Sicily 
that Simonides and Xenophanes were writing; there too, perhaps, that Pindar 
recorded his birth in the year of a Pythian festival (fr. 193). Anaximander falls 
‘outside this circle. But in view of the interest in numbers that his cosmology reveals, 
may he not have thought it of interest to say that he had just completed the ninth 
hebdomad of the ten described by Solon (tr. 19 Diehl), and wished to postpone 
no longer the written statement of his opinions? This might have suggested Apollo- 
dorus’ statement that he died soon afterwards, 

‘A slight problem is presented by Aclian's statement that Anaximander led the 
colony that settled at Apollonia. If he wrote his book after that, he would have 
called himself Anaximander of Apollonia; if before it, a position that called for 
ап active man at the height of his al was entrusted to а man of over 64 
who thought he might not have long to live. But perhaps he never went. 
Scymnus gives the foundation-date of the colony as 610, which coincides wi 
Apollodorus’ date for Anaximander's birth. Aclian, finding the two events regis- 
tered under one epoch, may have confusedly made a connection between them. 
Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, p. 192, thinks that Ps.-Scymnus knew the connection 
but got the wrong foundation-date by reading off Anaximander's birth-ycar instead 
of his acme; this seems less likely. Pottery from Apollonia goes back to about 600 
(J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas, p. 255). Wilamowitz (ap. Jacoby) thought the 
story was invented to make a link between Anaximander and Diogenes of Apol- 
Tonia; but it would have been much more fitting to make Anaximenes go. Diogenes 
по doubt did owe much to tradition brought directly from Miletus. 
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distance between them. For Aristotle himself the contrast was 
not absolute: Pherecydes was a Seoddyos, but of an intermediate 
sort who did not say everything in mythical language (above, 
р. 14). We can still see that Anaximander for his part was no 
rigorous rationalist. He allowed divinity an important place in 
his universe, major parts of his system had a visionary rather 
than a logical foundation, and he explained certain cosmic 
changes in terms of ‘injustice’, ‘retribution’, ‘ordinance’, lan- 
guage which Simplicius calls ‘rather poetic’ (DK 12 B 1) but 
which it is more meaningful to classify as theological. We are 
not in a position to judge how far his style differed from Phere- 
cydes'. Diogenes says that he made a ‘summary exposition’ of 
his opinions (2. 2), but it is possible that a doxographer’s analysis 
was mistaken for the original.! A certain pretension is suggested 
by the information that Empedocles, in ‘cultivating a vain 
theatricality and adopting imposing costume’, emulated Anaxi- 
mander.? Another link with theology lies in the assértion that 
Anaximander was one of those whom Pythagoras heard (Apul. 
Flor. 15, Porph. VP 2). This comes from a disreputable source, 
Apollonius of Tyana; but it has been observed that Apollodorus" 
dating of Anaximander's ‘age 64 to 547/6 puts his birth in or 
near the fortieth year before that of Pythagoras) The more 
obvious and usual idea of Anaximander’s influence was that he 
taught Anaximenes, who passed the tradition on to Diogenes of 
Apollonia and Anaxagoras. But we shall see that there were 
respects in which Pythagoras might seem to an ancient investi- 
gator to have been influenced by Anaximander as well as by 
Pherecydes.* And we shall see that Anaximander, like Pherecydes, 
was himself deeply influenced by the conceptions prevailing in 


1 Suggested by Kirk-Raven, p. тот. 

з Diodorus of Ephesus (тері Xrafudrbpov ypdgun) ap. D.L. 8. 70 = DK 12 A 8. 
Cf. below, p. 214 n. 1. 

3 Jacoby, p. 190; Kirk-Raven, p. 100. Anaximander's birth would come in 
61a/11 or 611/10, depending whether he was 64 at the or end of 547/65 
Hippolytus gives 610/9. Pythagoras’ birth was put in 572/1. 

* Cf. Burkert, WW, p. 271 n. gt: ‘Ware Anaximandros nicht unstreitig älter 
als Pythagoras, er wire in einem Maße "'pythagoreisch" wie kein anderer Denker 
(vollkommene Kreise, Rolle der Neunzahl, kosmische Dike)." 
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his time among the peoples of the east. The attribution to him of 
achievements like the production of a map of the world, and the 
invention of the gnomon (something in the nature of a sundial), 
must not be relied on ashistorically exact, but it cannot be without 
significance that such operations, which derive from Babylonian 
science, are firmly linked by tradition with him and his fellow 
Milesians.' These are external considerations and I mention 
them only as a preliminary; but mentioned they must be. 


The Boundless 
Anaximander derived the world from a source for which he used 
the term dpy/? In later philosophy this came to be a technical 
term, but in Anaximander it must have had its simple non- 
technical sense of what has first place. If, like Pherecydes and 
Anaxagoras, he opened his work with a statement of the original 
state of things, he may well have started, “The beginning of all 
things was. . .'? The primacy connoted by pj need not, how- 
ever, be purely temporal; Terpander (?) addressed Zeus as 
mávraw dpyd, тфуто» dyfrop, and Anaximander's Boundless 
‘steers everything’ as well as being its origin. 

бру mdvraw (xpnudrwv)—what? Hardly тд drepov without 
preparation. Greek writers do not present new concepts in such 
a way.‘ rò dzepov is Aristotle's and Theophrastus’ summary 
name for Anaximander’s first principle, but Theophrastus also 
referred to it more vaguely as фо ris тероѕ or uous ris той 
dzelpov.s When I try to envisage something that Anaximander 
might have said, I find it easiest to do so on such lines as these: 
rûv тёр yfjs kal rûv кбто yîjs edvrww eipara pù Siko, Add ds 

з Cf. U. Hölscher, Hermes 81, 1953, 415. ( = Begrifseelt, р. 172); Kahn, 
Anaximander, pp. 83 f., 91 £.; Burkert, "Iranisches', pp. 102 f.; van der Waerden, 
AA, pp. 254 f. 


3 A 9, 11, + Simpl. Phys. 150. 23. This is certainly what Theophrastus meant, 
see Kahn, pp. 30-2. 


4 Cf. Burkert, ibid. who suggests dpyj wdvraw таро» (‘das Neutrum des 
Adjektivs als Prádikat): é 32 тоё drepov... But ‘something boundless’ seems 
hardly more satisfactory. 

З Ag, тт, cf. Cic. Ac. pr. 2. 118 (A 13) infinitatem naturae (read infinitam naturam?). 
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таро» ixvetras návry, кай d£ åzeipov wéor và #pûra. айт yàp 
dpyj тутш» éyévero, arê 82 dpyl» ойк yer ої82 пераз, dM 
дф» dor каї dyípaw, кой тута ду éuvrà Eyer кай тута xvfepyj.! 


Of course such guesswork has little chance of absolute success, 
and, to quote Xenophanes, e . . . каї тё рата туос reredeope- 
vov eizóv, adrds Sums ойк oi ut it is essential to make the 
effort to translate the linguistic and conceptual idiom of the 
Peripatos into that of sixth-century Miletus. 

When Simplicius says, of Anaximander's dppf, Aye: 8° айту 
pire дор pre Do тї rv kaloviévam elvai ото:уєіау, аА 
éxépav тид фо таро», he imports а false antithesis, and one 
that results from over-schematic classification of early thinkers, 
Theophrastus’ version was less misleading: ‘He does not say 
what the boundless is, whether air or water or earth or some other 
corporal entity. But it is still barking up the wrong tree. rà 
dreipov is not a material, or a denial of other materials, it is 
a denial of limits. In a cosmological context, it is a denial of the 
kind of limits that other people had talked about in cosmological 
contexts: the перата of earth, sea, sky, and Tartarus, which 
were intimately linked with their ‘sources’. Anaximander says 
that they have their sources in a boundless Beyond, inexhaustible 
and imperishable. The ancients were in error in treating him 
as a monist in the mould of Thales, 





1 Hes. Th 736 ©. ia 8 уў Brogepiis xal raprápov jepéerros | mévrou +" drpuyde 
тоо «al еы | cins пфутш» туа xal meipar’ ёа». Xenoph. 21 В 28 
yaíos niv róde meipas dvo. .. d 

ef. A tt, 15, + Arist, Phys 
Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil. 44, 
Фо» кай dyjpo(*), coming 












3 (A 14). k 
93, 1950, 365, 378; Seligman, pp. 31, 54. 





э Rightly W. Kraus, Rh. 
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Worlds . 


It seemed obvious to Aristotle, and it may seem obvious to us, 
that the Boundless is full of matter in some form, even if Anaxi- 
mander chose to say nothing about its nature, and called it by 
a name that has no material reference. This is to attribute to 
Anaximander, perhaps too hastily, a straightforwardly physical 
world-view. Pythagorean thought was capable of generating a 
world from a purely mathematical drapov (Arist. Melaph. 
1091*15 ff., probably Philolaus), in other words, of concentrating 
exclusively upon the formal aspect of cosmogony and ignoring 
the material. Anaximander’s thought certainly did not reach that 
degree of abstraction ; but are we in a position to say that he was 
as sophisticated a materialist as they were formalists? The specific 
substances from which our world is composed appeared, ac- 
cording to him, when our world was formed. Had he a concept 
of matter apart from them? If so, why did he not attempt to 
explain it to his less enlightened audience, whether in terms of 
mixture, similarity, or negative characteristics? 

What he did say about the Boundless was that it is everlasting 
and ageless, encompasses and steers all things,’ and is in eternal 
motion. In it, in consequence of the eternal motion, worlds come 
into being and pass away.? Ours is one of them; the existence of 
others is beyond the reach of observation, but it is unreasonable 
that our temporary world should be a unique creation of the 
Boundless. Whatever the processes involved, they must have pro- 
duced numberless other worlds elsewhere and at different times. 
The assumption of universal processes is a hallmark of the 


1 These are predicates suitable for a divinity, but Anaximander may not have 
said explicitly that the Boundless was divine. Aristotle in A 15 seems to infer it 
from the predicates. 

2A 9, 11, 12, 17. Cf. Arist de an. gosta Т. (Alemeon А 12) dol yàp ай 
(ri duxi») dBdrarov elvas Bà тд doucivas rois davdrois: тойго 8° irépxew айт 
Gs del xwoupévy mwečoða yàp көй тё Geta тута оой dei, офу, Hor, rods 
dordpas xal тд» odpavdv до». 

3 As the frequent English use of ‘world! for ‘the earth’ (and by extension soine- 
times for ‘planet’) occasionally causes confusion, let me say that in this chapter, 
at least, I shall use ‘world’ and ‘cosmos’ consistently to mean this ‘set-up’ com- 
prising earth, sky, and celestial luminaries, or any similar’ set-up that may exist 
elsewhere. 4 Cf. Metrodorus of Chios 70 A 6. 
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scientific approach. Anaximander did not, however, leave his 
worlds to appear and vanish at random. He said that they were 
equidistant," and endured for a fixed period. His Boundless had 
a fine sense of symmetry. 

In speaking of Anaximander’s worlds, Theophrastus used a 
curiously precise expression, of olpavol xai of ёх aùroîs кбсро3 
This seems to contain something of Anaximander's terminology. 
He probably did not speak of óouos, for doxographers say that 
Pythagoras was the first to use кбоно for ‘world’.* But if, as 
would be likely enough, he used oùpavoí for the shells enclosing 
the worlds from the Boundless, the words xal of dv aùroîs xdopot 
would be a very natural explanatory addition by Theophrastus.’ 
‘These shells are fiery, to judge from the account of our world’s 
emergence in A то; and they are gods.” 


Time’s ordinance 
Simplicius quotes two sentences of Anaximander almost ver- 
batim. In their original form they may have run: ёк тё» à jj 

1 Act, 2. 1. 8 (A 17). Those who hold that Anaximander believed in only one 
world existing at any one time have to suppose, against Actius, that Anaximander 
meant ‘equidistant in time" (Zeller-Nestle i, 3, 
fusion influenced by the equi i 

а Hipp. Ref. 1. 6. 1 (A 11), E 

? Simplicius in A 9, Hippolytus in A 11 (as emended by Ritter; cf. Kahn, p. 34); 
distorted by [Plut.] in A to, rods re oŭpavoðs . . . xal xaðódov rois dwavras drepov 
drros боом. Cf. Aet. 1. 7. та (A 17) ётеффиато rods dmelpous odparods беобу ~ 
Cic. (ibid.) natiuos . . . deos . . . innumerabilis esse mundos, 

* Burkert, WW, p. 68 n. 152: ‘Die Pythagoras-Tradition hätte sich kaum 
durchsetzen können, wäre das Wort bei Anaximandros in diesem Sinn belegt 
gewesen, zumal aus Anaximandros Theophrast die erste Verwendung des Ter- 
minus doy registriert," 

+ Cornford's idea that odpayol might have been used of the rings of fire that we 
see as the fixed stars (CQ 28, 1934, 10; we do not know in fact that Anaximander 
assumed thousands of rings, a separate one for each star, cf. p. 86) is accepted 
by Guthrie, HGP i. 112, but seems to me fantastic. It might be used of the three 
levels, stars, moon, sun (Zeller-Nestle i6, 307; Kahn, p. 50), but then they were 
not таро. If people would simply accept the well-attested fact that Anaximander 
believed in innumerable coexistent worlds there would be no problem, and no 
need to think with Burkert (‘Iranisches’, p. 103) of the use of plural ‘heavens’ in 
Semitic. 

® Act, 2. тт, 5, however, says that Anaximander's heaven was constituted ёк 
Depot кай Yuxpoû plyparos. (Achilles, Isag. in Arat. p. 35. 1 Maass, turns this into 
vlov (so Maass, for тти), wupós peréxorra.) Cf. p. 84- 

7 Act, above, n. 3, clearly more accurate than Cicero's mundos. 

8142807 ° 
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yéveoís ёти тоў obo, Kai 1) flop) és табта yiverar ката тд 
xpediv. 81802 yàp Sieny каї тіс» aNujdour ris dbucins xarà ri» 
Xpévov rdw." The things that perish into what they came from, 
paying the penalty to each other for their unrighteousness, are 
sometimes taken to be worlds, sometimes elements or opposites 
within our world. Let us read the fragment in context and 
beside the parallel report in Hippolytus. (Hippolytus has ex- 
cerpted his source clumsily; I have inserted a shorter version 
of the quotation, for the last sentence is a commentary on it. 
Xpóvov, yevécews, obaías, ddopás, pick up xpóvov, yéveors, odor, 
Фора.) 


SIMPLICIUS 

бру}, тє кай aroxyetov «Їрткє 7ûv 
бута тд dreipor . . . Myer 3° айт)» 
++. тоё pow терор, a ds drav- 
та ylveaBat тоу odpavods Kal rods 
dv aùroîs ndapous. 


4E dv 80 j yéveois tore той ob- 
ov, kal jw фборд» els табта yi- 
xoda ката тд xpedw" дд» yàp 
айтё 8с кай тїт» Фоа ris 
dðıxías xarà тў той xpóvov r£, 
тойүпкштфров oŭrws dvduaow 


rû Аброю. 


HIPPOLYTUS 
obros бру}, ёфт raw бутш» houw 
тод тоб dmelpov, dê Ñs ylveodar 
rods obpavods Kal rods iv adrois 
kéopovs (rv . . . xéopov: corr. 
Ritter), rary 8 duo elvai 
xal дуўрш ўр wal mávras mepi- 
xew тойу xéopous. QE dv Bi Àj 
yéveols ton той обо, xal rjv 
орд» els табта убоди «ard 
тўр тоб xpóvov табы.) 


Aya 84 “урду”, ds Фриш 
ris yodo«us wal rs obalas xal 
rs фбораѕ. 





Two things may reasonably be affirmed. First, Anaximander was 
not thinking specifically of worlds (as entities) coming from the 
Boundless, He would not have called them rû éévra. Nor was he 
thinking of a specific list of opposites. The statement is quite 
general: things that change into other things also change back 
again.) Second, Theophrastus quoted it with application to 

р TOA санаага амала ах ада амана на калы, рр. 173-8, 


especially 177; » рр. 

2 For the first view see, eg. G. Vlastos, CPh 42, 1947, 170 ff.; H. Frankel, 
D. u. Ph. рр. 304; Seligman, p. 79; for the second, Kirk-Raven, pp. 1186; 
Kahn, pp. 167 f.; Guthrie, HGP i. 81. 

3 Сї. Epicharmus, fr. 245 (DK 23 В 9) ewexpibr xal xpi кётїйбє, ber 
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world-systems.' Aristotle appears to assume the same connection, 
for Anaximander’s formula seems to be the model for Metaph. 
983°8: ёё oð yàp £ariv ravra rà бута, Kal ё об ylyverar 
трфтоу kal els à $Oeiperas redevraiov . . . тобто oroyeîov xal 
тойт» dpy)jv dacw evar rv óvrav—that is, in Anaximander's 
case, the Boundless. 

The connection was probably made by Anaximander himself. 
He must have treated the dissolution of worlds into the Bound- 
less as a particular example of the universal principle enunciated 
in the fragment. The expression тё éévra docs not denote worlds, 
but it certainly includes them. So long as we do not limit its 
reference to worlds, we need not be troubled by the difficulties 
that have been felt over the plurals 2 dw, «is табта (contrast 
Aristotle's formulation), and over the idea of the Boundless being 
involved with the worlds in issues of unrighteousness and re- 
tribution, 

The passing away of that which comes to be, whether it is 
a world or something within a world, is regulated by the decree 
of Time.? This must mean, as Hippolytus says, that each thing 
has a natural existence of fixed duration. Not only moons and 
seasons, leaves and lives, but all cosmic change, even the birth 
and death of worlds, has its appointed time. And as in Phere- 
cydes, Time itself is a divine agent. 


The formation of the present world 
The formation of worlds is due to the eternal motion in the 
Boundless (A 9, t1, 12). The formation of our world is described 
by [Plut.] Strom. in A 10. The stages are as follows. 


дех тй», ya рду els уй», туєбџа 8° dvo, [Hp.] nat. hom. 3, Pl. Phd. 70 c ff.; J. В. 
McDiarmid, Hare. Stud. 61, 1953, 140 n. 48. 

t Kirk-Raven, p. 118. Hence also Actius 1. 3. 3 (А ц). 

2 F, Dirlmeier, Rh. Mus. 87, 1938, 376-82 = Begrifiuelt, pp. 88-94, made 
a spirited but unsuccessful attempt to show that the words xard rj» roô ypóvov ráfi», 
although immediately followed by omrxwréposs оба óvópacw aird Myaw, 
did not belong to Anaximander but reflected Peripatetic interpretation. See 
McDiarmid, op. cit, pp. 141 f.; Kirk-Raven, рр. 117, 118; Kahn, рр. 1711. 
"Time as a judge appears in Solon 24. 3 Diehl, Pind. Ol. 10. 53, Soph. OT 1213 £.; 
cf. the apophthegm of Aeschylus recorded in Ath. 347 ef: jrrfeis кос тоте 

«Ain Хрф rds rpayobas dvarwBévas, «805 бта vojuetras riy mpooýxovoav тцију. 
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1. фої Bé тд (Чоп. 7’ Diels, Doxogr. 579) ёк roô diBiov 
yóvipov бєррой тє xal фоуроб . . . åmoxpibiva From the Eternal, 
which here seems to take the place of the eternal Boundless, 
something capable of generating the contrasted powers of heat 
and cold became marked off. [Plutarch], i.e. Theophrastus, 
must have had a special reason for not saying simply rà évavria, 
or Oeppóv тє kal Yuxpdv, but убироу Bepyod тє ка} yuxpoû. The 
first thing to appear was a unit, not a pair; a generative unit. 
yónpov is probably Theophrastus’ word, not Anaximander's, and 
we must not read too much into it (Kirk-Raven, p. 132); it 
is possible, however, that Anaximander spoke of a отёрџа, or 
of an egg-like formation. dzoxpiveo8a: may have been his own 
word. It says nothing about the mechanics of the event: the unit 
simply became marked off. 

2. xal туа ёк rovrov proyds офаїра» терифиђиш тф тєрї ry 
yî бёр, chs тф 8év8pw dXoióv. From the unit, a sphere of flame 
grew, enclosing the space round the earth, like bark round a tree. 
"The flame and the space enclosed by it are the бєрџду xal fuxpév 
of Theophrastus. Anaximander spoke neither of these nor of ‘the 
opposites’. There is no reason to think that ‘opposites’ as such 
played a part in his thought. 

Earth materialized in the centre, covered by the sea; all 
around was a spacious region which Theophrastus refers to as 
the dip (anachronistically? cf. p. бо); and it was enclosed by 
a shell of fire. The process was one of growth. $Aoiós was a more 
natural word to think of than ‘bark’ would be for us, because it 
was a less specific word (sce Guthrie, HGP i. 91). But tree-bark is 
specified here, and we must ask why. It seems to have the follow- 
ing possible points of relevance : itis an example of the spontaneous 
formation of a protective rind at the outer limits of an organism ; 
the ability of trees to grow rings inside their trunks, as it were 

1 It is Aristotle who, in his own context, makes them ‘the opposites’ (Phys. 
18750) Ваа, Poe. 24-245 both ín A 9), He пиш Grit have tranilated them into 

Tot and colt. The same proces of double generalization is seen in 18890 
(ef. Metaph. 986°34), wévres 8 rdvavría руд тообо»... xal yàp IToppevíbns. 
бериде кай форд” dpyis тон, тата 82 mpooayopeču 70р кай уй». Again in 


Anaximenes A 7 § 3 it is only an interpretation by Theophrastus that makes hot 
and cold тё кърыйтата тўз yertocus. 
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inwards from the bark, may have seemed to Anaximander a 
parallel for the development of luminary rings from the outer 
fire (below) ; and if we may discount the word odaípa, a cylin- 
drical cosmos would suit the drum-like shape of his earth." 

3. forwos ёпоррауєіот xal els twas ётокћесбеісце xixAovs 
фтоотўуш тд» ўор xal riy oedńvyy xal robs derépas. I have been 
assuming that the rings do not use up all the outer fire, but 
leave an unbroken envelope of flame at the outer extremity of 
the cosmos. It would hardly be necessary to introduce the 
envelope if it was not going to be a permanent feature; it was 
not an obvious way of getting rings. 


The arrangement of the rings. The earth 
The sun and moon are explained as rings of fire somewhat like 
carriage-wheels, each enclosed in фр except for an orifice 
(отбшо», envoy) through which the бге shows, as the fire in 
a crucible shows through the holes provided for the insertion of 
bellows. Eclipses and the phases of the moon are caused by the 
partial or total closing of these apertures, resulting from the 
twisting of the tubes of аур. The rings lie aslant (Act. 2. 25. 1); 
this was probably the basis for Pliny’s statement that Anaxi- 
mander discovered the obliquity of the ecliptic (NH 2. 31 = A5), 
and the same interpretation is assumed by a number of modern 
writers. Without qualification, however, ‘lying aslant’ naturally 
refers to the more obvious fact that the circles lie oblique to the 
plane of the earth’s surface. The other interpretation is only 
possible on the assumption that Anaximander himself was con- 
fused. For the sun’s circle in his system does not correspond to the 
ecliptic but to the path of its daily revolution. The seasonal 
changes in its altitude cannot be accounted for by the tilting of 
this ring: it must rise and sink as a whole, while its angle of 
1 W. A. Heidel, Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts 48, 1913, 686. But the analogy with 
bark here breaks down, for the fire surely seals off the top and bottom of the 
cosmos as well as the sides. Leucippus combined a spherical world with a drum- 
shaped earth, A 22, 26. 


2 отер hà тротйро айдөй Aet. 2. 20. 1, 25. 1 (A 21-2), cf. Hipp. 1. 6. 4 
(А 11). Foe the Боо holes cf my note on Hes. Th. 069. 
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inclination remains the same. The ecliptic is a more sophisticated 
abstraction, which was already known to the Babylonians (be- 
low, p. 109), but has no counterpart in Anaximander’s system." 

The stars are similarly accounted for by rings of fire. Hippo- 
lytus speaks of rings in the plural, and certainly a single ring 
would hardly suffice; but there need not have been a separate 
one for each of the several thousand stars that are visible in a 
clear sky. A few broad bands would do (see Kahn, p. 89). There 
is no good evidence that Anaximander made separate provision 
for the planets (see Kahn, p. 61); he may have been content 
with the popular threefold division into sun, moon, and stars, 
and his rings seem all to have been accommodated at one of three 
distances. The sun is equal in size to the earth, and its ring is 27 
times the size (diameter or circumference) of the earth ; the moon 
is nearer, its ring being 18 times the size of the earth; the stars 
nearer still, presumably in rings of size 0.2 


1 According to Eudemus, its obliquity was discovered by Oinópides (41 A 7). 
Burkert, WW, p. 285 n. 42, and Guthrie, HGP ii. 360, interpret this to mean that 
Oinopides first measured the obliquity. 

2 П. 18. 484 fL, Alem. 5 fr. 2 ii. 25 ff.?, Parm. В 11, Anaxagoras B 12, etc. 
Cf. pp. 237 f. 

3 "This series 27:18:9 represents the usual reconstruction, based on А 11, 18, 
21, 22. Hippolytus and Act. 2. 21. 1 agree on the figure 27, which is thereby 
guaranteed as what Theophrastus reported; but Aet. 2. 20. 1 -+ 25. 1 gives 28 for 
the sun and 19 for the moon. The figures 18 and 9 are conjectural. Attempts have 
been made to reconcile the discrepancies by supposing that 27 and a8 represent 
an inner and outer measurement of the solar ring. But this involves the assumption 
that the figure given is for the ring's radius (cf. D. O'Brien, CQ 61, 1967, 423 ff. 
which xieos éxruxaeixovar\aclov rûs уйт really cannot mean. Besides, it is 
unlikely that Anaximander or Theophrastus would trouble to give two Bgures, 
or that Aetius would copy one in one place and the other shortly afterwards, in 
neither case specifying the inside or outside of the ring. Kahn, p. 62, supposes 
that the figure 28 is corrupt. I believe that this is correct, but we then have to 
explain the coincidence that the figure 19 for the moon is also too great by one. 
It can be explained, as follows. In 2. 20 Aetius gives the opinions of philosophers on 
the nature of the sun, and in 2. 25 opinions on the nature of the moon. The de- 
scription of Anaximander's rings, with the comparison to a carriage-wheel, is 
duplicated in the two sections. In the source, clearly, the material was not dis- 
tributed under subject-headings in this way. There was one account which dealt 
with sun, moon, and stars together, and the aberrant figures 28 and 19 stood close 
together in that context. Suppose that the original version ran elva: 84 тд» той 
Зоо kic блтакаакосалдаоіона ris уйг, тд» 82 тўз ods бктокабкс 
тЭао{ока, ois Bi тё» дотри» ivrezsiaoíoas. Suppose that a scribe wrote dwa- 
instead of éxrw-kaiSexarAaoiova, his eye running on to évveam\aciovas. окты was 
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The earth is drum-shaped, its depth a third of its diameter. 
It is possible that its upper and lower faces are concave, and 
that there are antipodes inhabiting the opposite side from our- 
selves (see Kahn, pp. 55 £, 84 6). At any rate it is unsupported 
below, and anyone who was on the far side would see the sun, 
moon, and stars as we do, their day being our night." 


Oriental elements in Anaximander’s world-model 

If it is true that Anaximander described the earth’s surface as 
concave, he would seem to be modernizing a mythical scheme of 
geography according to which the earth was surrounded by 
a ring of mountains. This is not a Greek scheme: it is oriental. 
The Babylonian map which shows seven great mountains ar- 
ranged round the earth, beyond the circle of the Bitter River, 
has already been mentioned (p. 50), and we recall that Anaxi- 
mander himself was familiar with the idea of making such a map 
(cf. pp. 19, 78). Diodorus (2. 31. 7) knows not only that the 
Chaldaeans have the most individual notions about the earth, 
saying that it is hollow like a bowl, but also that they are not 
lacking in plausible arguments to support their belief? 

In Iranian cosmology, besides the idea of a polar mountain 
(below, p. 106), we find the idea that the earth is surrounded by 
Mt. Elbrus; the Caucasian mountain is extended sideways into 
a complete ring, and upwards to connect with the sky. There are 
special holes for the sun to pass through, 180 in the east and the 
same number in the west. The idea of a surrounding mountain 
is also found in Egypt, and here it has its most natural origin 
in terms of real geography.* 
then written in the margin as a correction, but mistakenly substituted for drra- 
їп éwraxauetxooarhagiova. 

1 Simplicius in eael. 532. 13 says that Anaximander held the earth to be sup- 
ported by acr as well as by its central position. But Aristotle not only omits him 
from the list of those who used acr in this way (de cael. 24°13) (Kahn, р. 55), he 
explicitly distinguishes him from them (29510 ff. 

2 For other Babylonian evidence cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1925, 
ii. 107-12. 3 Bundahifn 5,38: T 


4H. fer, Ägyptische und. Kunst, und Weltgebüude der wei 
Aufsätze, 1928, pp. 88 £.; J. A. Wilson in H. Fi and others, Before Philosophy, 
рр. 49, 54. Cf. Eisler, Weltenmantel, рр. 622 
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Now let us look up from the earth. Before Anaximander, the 
sun and the other heavenly bodies had been treated as detached, 
self-contained entities moving free from earth to heaven and back 
again. Anaximander attaches them to invisible wheels running 
right round the earth. He has become aware of a luminary’s 
orbit as a real thing in itself, controlling the luminary and making 
its regular revolution a physical necessity. 

Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, has described two grandiose 
visions in which he saw in the-sky the throne of God supported 
by four Cherubim. They ran and returned continually, up from 
the earth and down upon it; their appearance was as if burning 
coals or torches were darting among them. As for the likeness 
of their faces, cach had the face of a man and the face of 
a lion on the right side, and the face of an ox and the face of 
an eagle on the left side. There have been many proposals 
to relate these creatures to points on the zodiac." If you say the 
man is Aquarius, you come to Taurus three signs further on, 
and Leo three signs further still; then, looking for an eagle in the 
tenth place, you encounter a scorpion. It does not quite work; 
but it is a tempting line of approach. Granted that a prophet’s 
vision of God is not the same thing as a session in a planetarium, 
Ezckiel's account does look as if it is related in some way to an 
astronomical model. There are many obscurities of detail, but 
the pattern is visible. 

Each cherub was attached to a wheel which revolved with a 
rushing sound. The wheels were apparently concentric, all alike, 
glinting like topaz. They were so high that they were dreadful, 
and full of eyes round about the four cherubs. When the cherubs 
went up from the earth the wheels went up. Wherever they went, 
the wheels went, for their spirit was in the wheels. There was 
fire between the wheels. 


24, 3: 13, 10: Baa. 





Atharvas. 10. 8. 4), the wheels of Time's chariot, identified with all beings (ibid. 
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We are told where and when Ezekiel saw these things: near 
Babylon, in 593 and 592 в.с. There, in Anaximander’s youth, the 
invisible machinery of heaven revealed itself to an astonished 

* priest. Within half a century the Milesian saw it too; and we may 
imagine that it struck him with much the same awe. 

We are not in a position to say that the wheel-theory was 

specifically Babylonian, and we had better fall back on ‘oriental’. 
From another point of view Anaximander’s astronomy presents 
a distinctly Iranian appearance. He placed the stars nearest the 
earth, then the moon, then the sun. He is almost the only Greek 
known to us who arranged the heavenly bodies in that order ;* 
but it is the standard Persian conception.? In the Avesta, stars, 
moon, sun, and the Beginningless Lights are regularly named 
as a series. In at least three places it is certain that that represents 
the order from earth outwards. One is a fragment of the Батай! 
Nask that has already been quoted in another context. A second 
is a fragment preserved in the Pahlavi Dénkart (7. 2. 3 West, 
SBE xlvii) : 
As it is said in revelation: . . . from the light which is endless it (the 
divine glory) fled on, on to that of the sun; from that of the sun, it 
fled on, on to the moon; from that of the moon it fled on, on to those 
stars; from those stars it fled on, on to the fire which was in the house 
of Zóis (the grandfather of Zoroaster, who was about to be born). 


The third is 7ай та. 9-37, where the spirit of righteousness 
Rainav is invoked: 


even if, o holy Rasnav, you are in the region of Arozahî . . . (there 
follows a long series of possible places on earth where he may be, 


1p. 38: 1, c. Мам. xiv. 1160, 1243-4)—may гейе ап older, noo-astronomical 
idea, like m nat 

T Act. 2. 15. ascribes the tame view to Metrodorus of Chios and Crates. The 
usual order was moon, sun, stars, though Leucippus (A 1 § 33) preferred moon, 
stars, sun; Empedocles (A 50) put the sun at the edge of the cosmos, and Par- 
menides (A 40 a) is said to have put only Venus above it. Sce also p. 238, and 
D. O'Brien, JHS 88, 1968, 117 n. 24. 

2 First noted by Eisler, Weltenmantel, p.90 n. 3 ; in most detail Burkert, ‘Iranisches’, 
рр. 103 f, 106 ff, cf. id. WW, р. 288 n. 64. 

3 Above, p. 67; overlooked by Burkert. 

4 Quoted by Burkert, who however overlooked the introductory words “As it is 
said in revelation’: this is a formula meaning ‘As it is said in the Avesta’. 
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ending with the summit of Mt. Haraiti, about which ‘stars, moon 
and sun circle’); even if, о holy Rainav, you are in the Mazdah- 
created star Vanant . . . (there follows a series of other stars) ; even if, 
o holy Rašnav, you are there in the moon, where the ox has its 
origin, we invoke, we seek to propitiate the powerful Кайпау... 
even if, o holy Rainav, you аге in the swift-horsed sun, we invoke 
(etc.) .. . even if, o holy Rašnav, you аге in the beginningless self- 
created lights, we invoke (etc.) . . . even if, o holy Raénav, you are in 
the best existence of the faithful, the bright place of every delight, we 
invoke (etc.) . . . even if, o holy Ragnav, you are in the bright house 
of praise, we invoke (etc.).! 





In the Pahlavi books the journey of the soul after death to the 
stars, moon, sun, and Beginningless Lights, as in the Ратай 
Nask, is a fixed doctrine. As in Anaximander, the distances be- 
tween each are equal; in one place it is specified as 34,000 
parasangs.* In the Persian texts, both Avestan and Pahlavi, the 
scheme is particularly associated with eschatological theory, and 
this is probably its original context. The order stars, moon, sun 
is not derived from any scientific considerations—if speeds of 
revolution are compared, the moon cannot be intermediate 
between stars and sun—but on a religious conception of grada- 
tions of fiery purity as one ascends from earth to heaven. From 
this point of view the smallness and relative faintness of the stars 
is a reason for placing them nearest to the earth instead of 
furthest from it as common sense might argue. Burkert is prob- 
ably right to assume a shamanistic background for the system. 

* Burkert quotes this and other Avestan passages (Yasna т. 16, 22. 18, 71. 9; 
Yalt 13. 57; Сй 3. 6, where "the Beginningless Lights’ are followed by ‘and the 
goodly dwelling-place of the blessed’; Vidit 11, where the series fire, water, 
earth, cow, plant, man, woman is continued with stars, moon, sun, Beginningless 
Lights). We may further add Vidéedat 7. 52: ‘**Stracks gehe weiter zum Par 
(во) werden ihn, o Zaraĝuštra, willkommen heilen die Sterne und der Mond und 
die Sonne" (trans, F. Wolff, Aresta, 1910). 

2 Кафу on Dátastin-i-Dénik in Zaehner, Kurtan, p. 365. In Bundahitn 12, 1 
the growing mountain Elbrus reaches each station after 200 years. These and other 
passages are set out by Burkert. 

3 "ranisches', pp. 110 f. He refers to the gates of the sun in P. Mag. 4. 575 ff, 
620 ff. The sun is the ‘gate of going-out of the soul’ in the Kephalaia, p. 158. 31. 
So in the Maitri Upan. 6. 30, one reaches the world of Brahma by breaking through 


the door of the sun. Gf. above, pp. 63 f, 66, and Holmberg, Der Baum des 
Lebens, p. 136. It is possible that such ideas made it easier for Anaximander to 
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He has further pointed out that the ‘Beginningless Lights’, 
which constitute the heavenly paradise and the throne of 
Ohrmazd, correspond, at least in position, to Anaximander's 
Boundless. The adjective translated ‘beginningless’, anayra-, 
means ‘having no ауга”: ayra is ‘the first, highest, the culmination, 
beginning’, corresponding quite closely to Greek бру}. Anaxi- 
mander said that his Boundless was the dpy7j of all things, and 
he might well have said at the same time that it had itself no арх. 
It is not unharmonious that the other epithet applied to the 
Beginningless Lights is x"aóáta-, ‘self-created’ or ‘autonomous’. 

‘The order stars-moon-sun is not Babylonian ;! the Babylonians 
put the stars on the furthest heaven that we can see.? But it is 
interesting that this heaven, which is made of jasper, is the 
lowest of three, there being two higher ones that we cannot see ;? 
and that in a more scientific account it is divided into three zones, 
that of Anu, a band about 33° wide lying round the celestial 
equator, that of Enlil in the northern sky, and that of Ea in the 
southern.‘ This may be relevant to Anaximander's division of the 
stellar sphere into rings, and the combination of Babylonian and 
Persian conceptions may help to account for the most awkward 
feature of his system, stellar rings wrapped in mist that do not 
obstruct our view of the moon and sun beyond. 

‘The dimensions of his cosmos perhaps betray another Baby- 
lonian element. Commentators speak in general terms of the 
sacred significance of the numbers three and nine that play such 
an cvident role in his system. But there may be something more 
to it. If the stars’ wheels are nine times the size of the earth, the 


arrive at the thought that what we see as the sun, moon, and stars are in fact holes 
through which we get glimpses of a vaster brilliance (cf. Burkert, p. 126). The 
Yakuts regard the stars as holes through which the light of heaven shines (Holm- 
berg, p. 22). 

з Аз Holscher suggests, Hermes 81, 1953, 415 (= Begrifineelt, р. 172); refuted 
by Burkert, р. 103 п. 20. 

2 t has been suggested that they assumed different levels for each of the planets, 
with the moon lowest, as early as the Old Babylonian period: О. Neugebauer, 
The Exact Sciences in Antiquity?, p. 100. 

3 A. Jeremias, Handbuch d. altorient. Geisteskultur?, 1929, pp. 137 f. 

+ Van der Waerden, NES 8, 1949, 16f.; id. AA, p. 69. The zones are so 
divided that the sun passes from one zone to the next at equal intervals of time. 
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moon’s wheel eighteen, and the sun’s twenty-seven, the outer 
odpavds will be thirty-six, whether diameters or circumferences 
are being compared. The Egyptians from early times selected 
36 stars from the circumference of the sky (we call them decans, 
Šexavoí: ten degrees), so that their risings should correspond to 
the ten-day ‘weeks’ into which they divided their months. Each 
decan was presided over by а god, who enjoyed formidable power 
for the ten days of his validity, so that the 36 decans came to be 
considered more and more as powers of fate." The Babylonians 
too had a division of the sky and the year under 36 stars, though 
it was not the same as the Egyptian until the systems were as- 
similated in the Hellenistic period. Originally, the three stars 
rising each month were assigned to the three regions Elam, Akkad, 
and Amurru. Lists are extant giving the twelve stars of Elam, the 
twelve stars of Akkad, and the twelve stars of Amurru. It may be 
guessed that they were the stars whose appearance in each month 
was of special portentous significance for the respective countries. 
There was also another system in which the three stars of each 
month belonged to the three zones of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, being 
arranged according to their northern or southern positions in the 
sky.* It seems possible that there is some connection between 
these apportionments and Anaximander’s formula ‘heaven = 
36°. Given the Egyptian idea that each of the 36 stars was 
capable of holding in its sway not a single country but the whole 
earth, it might be argued that its part of the sky must be com- 
mensurate with the earth, and the whole circumference of heaven 
36 times greater. 

However Anaximander arrived at his figures, the fact that he 
even attempted to measure the dimensions of the sky places him 
far in advance of his Greek predecessors. Hesiod had said it was 
equal to the earth, and indicated its height by saying that an 
anvil would take nine days to fall (Th. 126, 722 f.). Only the 
Babylonians, so far as is known, had a precise figure for its 


1 Detailed treatment in W. Gundel, Dekane und Dekansternbilder, 1936 (Stud. 
Bibl. Warburg, 19), pp. 16 ff, 226 ff; O. Neugebauer and R. A. Parker, Egyptian 
Astronomical Texts i, 1960; van der Waerden, AA, pp. 17-28. 

з Van der Waerden, art. cit. 13, cf. id. AA, pp. 56 ff. 
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circumference: 360 x 1,800 béru, a béru being a double-hour's 
journey of about 63 miles." 


Oriental elements in the cosmogony 
Anaximander's cosmos comes into being out of the eternal and 
unaging Boundless, and at the end, after a life of fixed duration, 
vanishes back into it, according to the decree of Time. So in the 
Iranian cosmogony the world is created by the god of the Be- 
ginningless Lights, out of that part of his essence which is light. 
It is created with the blessing of Time without limit, ‘for he is 
unaging and deathless’, and concurrently ‘Time for long auto- 
nomous' is created out of Time without limit. A duration of 
12,000 years is appointed, after which this world of change comes 
to an end, and all is made perfect and unchanging. For details 
sce p. 30. 

In Indian philosophy too, at least as early as Anaximander, 
we meet the idea that worlds come out of the infinite and perish 
back into it. 


‘What is the goal of this world?" said (Silaka Salavatya). ‘Space’, 
said (Pravahana) ; ‘for all these contingent beings originate from space, 
and to space do they return. For space is greater (and more ancient) 
than they: space is the final goal. This is the supremely desirable 
(manifestation of) the syllable От: (and) it is infinite." 

(Chandogya Upanishad 1. 9. 1-2, trans. Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 84) 


In the beginning this (world) was Brahman, the One unbounded,— 
unbounded to the east, unbounded to the south, unbounded to the 
west, unbounded to the north, (unbounded) above and below, un- 
bounded in every direction. East and west, north and south, do not 
enter into his (mode of) conception, nor yet do across, above and 
below. 

Inconceivable is this All-Highest Self, uncircumscribed, unborn, 
beyond all logic and discursive thought, unthinkable! Space is his 


з Van der Waerden, АА, p. 76. The figure is actually for the circumference at 
about 36° north of the equator, but probably A. Kopf, Zeitschr. f. Acpriol. 28, 
1914, 361, is right in thinking that no larger figure was assumed for the equatorial 
circumference, On the other hand, we need not suppose that they consciously 
thought of a cylindrical heaven. 
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self; and He, the One, alone remains awake when all things fall to 
ruin. Out of this space he causes all that consists of thought alone to 
awaken. By this He thinks (into existence) this (material world) and 
into Him it disappears. 
(Maitri Upanishad 6. 17, trans. Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 231) 
For a thousand ages lasts 
One day of Brahma, 
And for a thousand ages one such night: 
This knowing, men will know (what is meant by) day and night. 
At the day's dawning all things manifest 
Spring forth from the Unmanifest; 
And then at nightfall they dissolve again 
In (that same mystery) surnamed ‘Unmanifest’, 
(Bhagazad-Gità 8. 17-18, trans. Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 284) 


In the late Vishnu Purdpa (c. A.D. 500?) there is even a doctrine 
of infinite worlds, forming and dissolving periodically in a bound- 
less continuum without form or colour. They proceed from Vishnu 
considered as Time, and at the end he swallows them up again. 
At the formation of a world the five elements (cf. p. 40) combine 
and form an egg, which expands like a bubble in water, and 
Vishnu becoming Brahman makes it his home. His life as Brah- 
man, and the life of that world, is a hundred Brahman-years, 
each day of which is equivalent to a thousand mahdpugas. A 
maháyuga is the old period of twelve thousand solar years.! The 
egg of the nascent world is surrounded by spheres of water, air, 
fire, sky-stuff, as well as of Egotism, Intelligence, and the Un- 
manifest. Here, at any rate, some influence from Greek (Stoic) 
philosophy is probable;? there was certainly Greek influence in 
Indian astronomy by this period. But the doctrine of innumer- 

* Cf. p. 67 n. 2. Originally the makijuga represented the whole duration of 
a world to its dissolution. Though its length is the same as that of the non-recurrent 
Iranian Long-autonomous Time, it is differently divided up. Instead of being 
та X 1,000 or 4 X 3,000 years, itis made up of four yugas, or world ages, of decreasing. 
length, 4,000, 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 years, the total made up to 12,000 by the 
artificial expedient of augmenting each yuga by a ‘dawn’ and a ‘dusk’ of one-tenth 
of its length, thus 400 + 4,000 + 400, 300 + 3,000 + 300, and so on. 


з V.P. i. 2-3 + ii. 7. The standard translation is by Н. H. Wilson, and ed., 1864. 
з Cf. DLL. 7. 137, SVF ii. 180. 
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able worlds is not Stoic, and was not dominant in Greek thought 
at the time of Greck influence on India (though upheld by 
Epicurus). Like the extravagant figure for the duration of the 
world, it is fully explicable from the generous non-empiricism of 
oriental speculation, We know that the Time-god and the five 
elements go back to older Indian doctrines with cognates that 
came to Greece in Anaximander’s time. The possibility is not 
to be excluded that the same is true of the idea of many worlds." 

The process by which Anaximander’s cosmos is initiated can 
again be compared with the Iranian accounts? The appearance 
of what Theophrastus described as the убироу Beppo re xal 
yuxpod, from which sprang a shell of flame that is our heaven, 
resembles Ohrmazd's creation ‘in the form of a fire, bright, 
white, round, and visible from afar’, which begins ‘in a moist 
state like semen’, and then forms the shining egg of heaven, 
contiguous with the Beginningless Lights; the things inside are 
created last. 

It was suggested above that Anaximander’s bark-simile may 
have had a connection with the idea of rings breaking away in- 
wards from the heaven. It would be reasonable to imagine that 
the original unit was something smaller than the present cosmos, 
and that it grew like a tree-trunk, leaving rings behind it. 
Aristotle perhaps has Anaximander in mind (so Kahn, pp. 66 f.) 
in Meteor. 355*21 f.: тд 8' arê ovpPaive кай тобто @Моуо» xal 
rois darova: тё mpürrov бурӣѕ obeys xal rûs уйе xal той xóapov 
тоб тєрї r]v уй» ётё тоб {оо Üepuawopévov dépa. усиќоба xal 
тд» Gov odpaviv aX rai, xal roûrov (róv dépa) mvevpard тє 
тарёфуеофа xal rûs zpomds айтоб (тоё Мов) пої». Alexander 
on an earlier passage of the Meteorologica (3535 ff.), where 
the same doctrine is mentioned, but without the initial ex- 
pansion of the heaven, says that Theophrastus recorded it 
from Anaximander (= A 27) and Diogenes (64 A 9), and 
there is other evidence that it agrees with Anaximander's view 

* The Indian doctrine is mentioned by Seligman, p. 129, as an independent 
1 to Anaximander. 
2 Cf. Burkert, ‘Iranisches’, pp. 124-6. 
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of the origin of the sea and of winds (Hippolytus in A 11, 
Aetius in A 24, 27). Anaximander may have envisaged the 
growth of the cosmos, then, as a three-stage process, first the 
stellar wheels being deposited by the fiery shell as the rising aer 
enlarged it, then the moon’s wheel, then the sun's. We can com- 
pare an Iranian account recorded by Plutarch (Js. Os. 370 a). 
After creating the world egg, Oromazes ‘enlarged himself three 
times, removing himself as far from the sun as the sun is from 
the earth, and arrayed the heaven with stars’. ‘One is inclined to 
connect the god’s threefold growing with the three heavenly 
regions of Iranian cosmology ; that Plutarch puts the sun in the 
middle between heaven and earth would then have to be 
secondary, perhaps Hellenistic adaptation. 


Anaximander the debtor 


In Chapter 2 it was shown that the Iranian cosmogony, although 
mainly known from late sources, is of early origin; that it has 
significant affinities with the cosmogonies of other peoples of the 
ancient cast; and that it and other Iranian traditions have to be 
adduced in order to explain much of Pherecydes. Now we find 
that it is no less relevant to Anaximander, And whereas before, 
although it was the Iranian version that seemed closest to the 
Greek, we could not feel sure that the things involved were 
purely Iranian, here we seem to be on firmer ground. The wheels 
and their measurements may perhaps show Babylonian inspira- 
tion. But the order of the heavenly bodies is peculiar to the 
Persians among the peoples who come into question. They can- 
not have got it from the Greeks, since Anaximander is almost the 
only Greek who believed in it, and it is against all reason that a 
philosopher who was hardly read by his own people should have 
supplied the standard world-picture to the Persians. Besides, his 
cosmology is in several respects more sophisticated than theirs; 
and it was remarked that the eschatological context in which they 


1 Burkert, ‘Iranisches’, p. 125, with references to C. Clemen, Die griech u. lat. 
acco über ди адим Tli, 1930, pp. 165 Ы; Е. Benveniste, The Persian 
Religion according to the Chief Greek Texts, 1920, pp. 95 ff. For the world as the body of 
Ohrmazd see p. 38. Anaximander's ojparo( are gods too. 
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set it appears to be primary. Coincidence is excluded. Anaxi- 
mander’s conceptions cannot be derived from Greek antecedents, 
and to suppose that they chanced to burgeon in his mind without 
antecedents, at the very moment when the Persians were knock- 
ing at Ionian doors, would be as preposterous as it was pointless. 


Meteorology 


At the same time, Anaximander inherited an established Greek 
tradition of materialistic meteorology. The further he goes outside 
our earth, the more his explanations become theological and 
non-Greek in inspiration ; the nearer he is to carth, the more they 
are physical and follow native lines of thought. Wind and rain 
are caused by vapours drawn up from earth by the heat of the 
sun, (This evaporation is a continual process; the sea is all that 
remains of a mass of water that originally covered the whole 
carth, and one day all will be dry.) Thunder and lightning are 
caused by the splitting of clouds from the force of winds shut 
up inside them.' Theories of this sort remained standard through- 
out antiquity, for there was no obvious way of improving on 
them, It would be a mistake to suppose that they originated 
with the Milesians, Passing allusions in Hesiod show that his 
ideas were not very different. Aer draws up moisture from the 
rivers, is carried hither and thither by wind, and may turn into 
rain or remain as a wind.* Thunder, lightning, earthquakes are 
caused by Zeus or Poseidon, but can at the same time be spoken 
of as inflated by winds. 

Anaximander's dependence on this tradition is shown most 
clearly by his reliance on vapours drawn up by the sun. In the 
early Greek view the sun was so close to the earth that its position 
could be defined by specifying a region on the earth’s surface. 
In winter it ‘goes to visit the country of the black men, and shines 
more tardily for the Greeks’ (Hes. Op. 527 f.). It rises and sets at 
Ocean's stream, at the edge of the carth, hard by the Aithiopes 
(Od. 1. 23-4); Circe's island is at its risings (Od. 12. 4). Its 

1 See Kahn, pp. 63-71, 98-113. ? Op. 548M, cf. Kahn, pp. 145. 

3 Th, 706 f.; see my commentary. 

витают н 
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seasonal turning-places, тротаі, are geographically fixed too: 
one of them is at the ‘island of Syria’ (Od. 15. 404). The stars, 
similarly, set in Oceanus (Od. 5. 275, al.); Sirius, when in the 
sky, is ‘over men’s heads’ (Hes. Op. 418). For people who thought 
on this scale, as most probably still did in Anaximander’s time, 
it was reasonable to speculate in terms of vapours rising under 
the sun, varying according to the part of the earth that the 
sun was passing over, and themselves affecting the sun’s be- 
haviour. Thus Xenophanes, who postulated a whole battery of suns 
and moons moving across different regions of his infinitely wide 
earth, explained them as incandescent clouds fed by vapours 
from below, and suffering eclipse when they chanced to pass 
over an arid region." For Heraclitus the sun is a small object, 
the size of a man’s foot, consisting of a bowl in which exhala- 
tions from below are collected in fiery form. Half century later, 
Herodotus (2. 24-6) describes the winter sun being driven by 
storms towards the south of Libya, instead of *the middle of the 
sky’; it dries up the waters in whatever region of the earth it 
visits. Anaximander used the same framework of ideas. He ex- 
plained rain as coming from ‘vapour given up by the parts below 
the sun’. From this evaporation he also accounted for solstices ;4 
presumably he was here thinking on the same lines as Anaximenes 
and Anaxagoras, who allowed the sun and moon to be physically 
pushed aside by a concentration of aer (13 A 15, 58 A 4289). 
But these doctrines do not suit a cosmos of the design and propor- 
tions of Anaximander’s. It is inappropriate to speak of ‘parts of 
the earth below the sun’ when you have put the sun 13} earth- 
diameters away and your earth is flat; and it is hard to imagine 
the vapour streaming away from the earth sideways at such an 


* a1 A 32, 33, 40, 41а; P. J. Bicknell, Eranos 65, 1967, 73-7. 

а Fr. 57 = 22 B 3 edpos robs дебрштч{оь. This may mean that the width of the 
sun equals the length of a man’s foot, since it is normally the length of a foot that 
is used as a unit of measurement. (The measurement is paraphrased as mobiafog. 
by some sources.) The apparent diameter of the sun's disc, half a degree of arc, 
corresponds to the apparent length of my foot at a distance of thirty metres. 

3 Hipp. 1. 6. 7 (A 11) èx ris 4тө rîs ёк ус, dvaBBondrns ёк rûv ù Mov 
MSS.: de ris druibos ris dx тё» S$" рио» (v.l. -oo) dvaBiSoudérns Cedrenus. 

* See Kahn, pp. 65-7. 
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angle as to come anywhere near the solar and Junar wheels, 
even though it is the sun that is drawing it towards itself. It does 
not seem possible that the vapour theory was first formulated for 
this cosmology. 

Anaximenes’ Aer 

This contrast between two contributory traditions, Greek ration- 
alism and barbarian theology, is at its most open and unresolved 
in Anaximander's system. In the cosmology of his younger fellow 
citizen Anaximenes it has already become blurred ; the inevitable 
processes of assimilation and integration are at work, The 
materialistic principle has been extended beyond the confines 
of the visible world, so that instead of a mysterious Boundless we 
have boundless Aer. 

However, we shall not understand Anaximenes by imagining 
that he started with Anaximander’s system and went forward 
from there. Presocratic thought was not like a boat steered by 
a succession of pilots, each trying to correct his predecessors’ 
errors. Anaximenes certainly heard (or read) the views of Anaxi- 
mander, but he seems to have been less influenced by them than 
by the more conventional assumptions of Greek cosmology. At 
the same time he has assimilated certain foreign ideas indepen- 
dently of Anaximander. 

Everything that exists comes, according to him, from a single 
substance : dýp, not exactly our ‘air’, but close to it; seen as mist, 
vapour, or not at all; felt in wind, breath, or changes of tempera- 
ture. The idea of a basic constituent was not new. Hesiod's 
Pandora was made of earth and water (Op. 61, cf. 70, Th. 571), 
and there is other evidence from Homer and later poets for the 
idea that these are the physical constituents of тап.! We are 
not in a position to follow the steps that led from this primitive 
piece of analysis to the systematic monism that we first hear of 
in connection with Thales.? But we can assume that they were 

1 Sce Kahn, р. 155, and my note on Hes. Th. 571. 

2 Не was d ris тогайтүс ардууд $oaopias (Arist. Metaph. 983°20), ie. rûv eis 


dnloxejr тй бутат éMóvram xal фософтобута тері ris dàņðeías (2), the first. 
of whom mostly recognized only material dpya£ (56). 
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gradual. Anaximenes is following a tradition with a long history. 
He modifies it by taking aer for his basic substance, and by 
giving it the qualities of Anaximander’s Boundless. He makes it 
unbounded in extent all round the world, eternal, perpetually 
in motion, and divine, or at least the father of gods." 

Aer is indeed animate, being the stuff of breath and the soul. 
This may have been one reason why he made it his universal 
element. He did illustrate its cosmic importance from the im- 
portance of the soul in the body, not attempting to establish the 
concept of a ‘soul of the world’, but to fortify the proposition 
that aer surrounds the world : ў улу) ў нетра зүр обоа ovyxparet 
браз, кай Xov rêv кбоно» туєйна кой dùp тере: In another 
fragment we find Anaximenes using the affinity of aer and soul 
for a further end, and no less artificially: to show that the acr 
is infinite. ууф дот d dip (rs Yuxfs) [той dowpdrov], xal бта 
кат? čxpoiav тойтоо (radrys?) ywópeða, dvdyry адтду кай ётероу 
«уи ка} movoov [Bi тё изубётотє dx\eirew]. When children 
are begotten, soul comes forth as if from an unfailing spring; 
soul is much the same as aer (in Aetius’ version of B 2 it is acr) ; 


* Hippolytus (A 7 § 1) and Augustine (A 10) say that gods arose out of the aer, 
Cicero and Aetius (ibid.) that the aer was a god. 
? 13 B 2, The wording has suffered modernization in the source, see Reinhardt, 





it 
sees and hears as a whole, but does not 
it did, perhaps Anaximencs. 

э Вз. Diels branded the quotation as “‘gefilscht’, and modern commentators 
have ignored it. His grounds were (1) the ‘schwindelhafter Charakter! of the source 
(Olymp. de arte sacra lapidis philos.). But he quotes it elsewhere (Xenophanes A 36, 
Melissus A must be treated on their merits. (2) dediaros: 
certainly a post-Anaximenean word, but what follows suggests that it is a gloss on 
Suy. Diels thought the statement derived from Arist. Phys. 212*12 é dip док» 
Чошфнатов eivas, but the resemblance is superficial. (3) sAooios. But this is a sign 
of earliness, not lateness. (4) дй тё итёётотє éxdefmew, which Diels derived from 
Arist. Phys. 203^19, 208°8; it is probably an explanatory addition. In favour of 
authenticity are (1) the parallel with B 2, (2) the simple classical бууй expressing 
natural affinity, (3) the doubling of deepor by ядобехо». For xar’ ëxpovar yuwdueda cf. 
Heraclitus 28 (DK 22 B 80) yuduera árra xar’ ёр»; Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus 
sv. xará B III 7. 
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therefore aer is infinitely abundant. A puerile argument, and 
evidently a preconceived conclusion. 


Aer’s progeny 

Aer is connected with begetting in another way. Although it 
turns into other things by thickening or rarefying, Anaximenes 
seems to have chosen to describe its changes in genealogical 
language. According to Hippolytus, he said that boundless aer 
was the first principle, e£ oô тё ywópeva xal тё yeyovóra xal тё 
doópeva kal eoðs xal Beta yiveoBas, тё 5 Хита (!) ёк rûv rorou 
dnoyévaw.! 

The first thing to be produced was the earth (A 6). It is flat 
and very broad, like a table, and is supported by the aer beneath 
it (A 6, 7, 20). It forms the floor of the whole of our world. 
From it the sun, moon, and stars came into being, terrestrial 
vapours becoming rarefied and converted into fire. They are flat 
and two-dimensional, like paintings, which enables them to ride 
the aer like leaves? Among them, but invisible to us, move 
certain earthy bodies (A 7 8 5 yed8es duces, А 14 yeôn odpara). 
Their function was probably to account for eclipses, since Anaxa- 
goras, although he knew that the earth’s shadow causes lunar 
eclipses, believed in invisible bodies like those of Anaximenes 
that could do the same.* 

3 1- T, = А 1, desir echoing phrase of tbe original. СЕ Kahn, pp. 156, 

Democr. 


mander and Anaxagoras he has убода. Cf. also A 6, 21; Anaximander A 14, 
Bc nd У pear cde B go. 5. 

з Achilles, isag. p. 40. 20 Maass тфу 82 werddos douxdvas (rods дотёров) ёк 
ron, Bibor oin errs dN dere sedis drei cf. Aet. 2. 14. 4 discussed 

з Arist, de cael. 293921 f. mentions a similar Pythagorean theory; see Burkert, 
WW, рр. 321 £.; O'Brien, FHS 88, 1968, 117 f. Diogenes 64 A 12 used the idea of 
invisible account for the meteorite that fell at Aegospotami 
in 467. Kirk-Raven claim that Anaxagoras’ dark bodies must have had the same 
function, and that Anaximenes, since he lived before 467, did not speak of dark 
bodies at all: ‘the theory was probably projected on to him from his assumed 
follower Diogenes.’ This is untenable. Anaxagoras’ dark bodies moved below 
the stars, some of them below the moon, and Theophrastus explicitly related them 
to eclipses (59 A 77, cf. 42 $$ 6, 9). The meteorite fell from the outer firmament, 
being one of the stones that are held there by centrifugal force and seen by us as 
the stars (59 A 12, cf. 71). 
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The stars, though fiery, give no hcat, because of their distance 
from us (A 7 86) ; the seasons are produced not by them but solely 
by the sun (A 14, end). Anaximenes here seems to be attacking 
the simple view, as seen in Hes. Op. 416-19, 587; and in the 
sixth century in [Hes.] Sc. 153, that Sirius is responsible for the 
heat of summer." Parmenides (B 11. 3) still speaks of the dorpwv 
Bepuòv pévos. 


The motion of the heavenly bodies 


Hippolytus says that all the stars were fiery and aerborne. But 
there is a confused notice from Aetius to the effect that they were 
fixed like nails in the firmament. It stands in different places in 
the two sources from which Aetius is reconstructed. (1) In the 
pseudo-Plutarchean Placita it comes in the section on the shape 
of the stars : Хуа цёт 82 jw Sixny xaramennyévas тф кроотаААо- 
ebei. nor 5 тётаЛа «ыш mipwa Сотер {шураф%ната (2. 14. 
3-4). It is certain that the leaves belong to Anaximenes, so some- 
thing has gone wrong. One manuscript gives кайтер for ёног 8. 
Heath, Aristarchus, p. 42, conjectured évíous 84 (sc. darépas; it 
should in the context have been ёла 8¢ (dorpa)), taking these to 
be the planets in contradistinction to the fixed stars. (2) In 
Stobaeus it comes in the preceding section, on the nature of the 
stars: Avagisérns торби uiv rip фо» rûv дотршу, mepilyew 84 
Twa каї yeên обрата cupmepidepsueva rovrois dépara. Ашу 5 
ктр karamemnyévat rà derpa тф KpvoraMoadet (2. 13. 10, but 
Diels transfers the second sentence to 2. 14. 3). The leaves do 
not appear here. At the corresponding place in the Placita there 
is nothing on Anaximenes, but a notice that Empedocles held 





* Cf. Manil. 5. 207 latratque Canicula flammas | et rabit igne suo, geminatque incendia 
solis, Plin. NH 18. 269-70; Frazer, GB vii. 307 f.: "According to a writer, whose 
evidence on other matters of Australian beliefs is open to grave doubt, some of 
the aborigines of New South Wales denied that the sun is the source of heat, 
because he shines also in winter when the weather is cold; the real cause of warm 
weather they held to be the Pleiades, because as the summer heat increases, that 
constellation rises higher and higher in the sky’ etc. (J. Manning, Journal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Soc. of N.S.W. 16, 1883, 168). 
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the fixed stars owSeSéo0a: тф кристо. Stobaeus has this more 
logically with the earlier notice of Empedocles in the same section, 
following 2. 13. 2. 

Itis impossible to be sure what has happened here. It may 
be that the nails and the xpvoraMoeSds (probably originally 
intended as ‘icelike’) have been accidentally transferred from 
Empedocles or another. There are, however, two considerations 
which might support their attribution to Anaximenes. Firstly, 
a solid sky covering the space over the earth was a feature of the 
traditional world-picture, and it has a counterpart in most 
(though not all) Presocratic cosmologies; even the atomists as- 
sumed a membrane enclosing the world from the surrounding 
infinite. We would expect Anaximenes not to deny the existence 
of this sky (and surely if he had denied it, the fact would have 
been recorded), but to tell us what it is made of; it would not be 
surprising if he said it was of aer, frozen like ice. Secondly, he 
taught that the heavenly bodies do not go under the earth but 
round it, ‘as a felt cap goes round our head’ (A 7 $6; cf. A 1, 14). 
They disappear from view because the earth is higher to the 
north of us.! For Anaximenes the heavenly bodies are small in 
relation to the earth, and his earth was perhaps too broad for 
them to get beyond it. It is usually assumed that they moved in 
two planes, rising upwards in the east, sinking down in the west, 
and then levelling out to pass round the north. But there is no 
need to postulate such awkward orbits. Xenophanes taught that 
the sinking of the sun is an optical illusion: it is really proceeding 
westwards in a straight line at a constant altitude. So in Anaxi- 
menes’ view it is hidden ‘not because it goes under the earth 
but because it is covered by the higher parts of the earth, and 
because of its increasing distance from us’ (loc. cit.). This suggests 
that the heavenly bodies actually revolve horizontally round the 
mountain, and that it is this motion that Anaximenes wished to 
illustrate by the cap image. But the simile is less naturally applied 


з Cf. Arist. Meteor. 354228. This has sometimes been interpreted to mean that the 
whole plane of the carth's surface slopes from north to south. Against this see 
Kirk-Raven, p. 157; J. D. P. Bolton Aristeas of Proconnesus, p. 188. 
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to a collection of detached leaves of fire than to a vaulted struc- 
ture covering the whole." 

Anaximenes” affinities ^ 

Anaximenes’ boundless Beyond may show the influence of Anaxi- 
mander, but the same cannot be said of his cosmos, which stands 
in the older tradition, The earth floats on aer as in Thales’ 
system it had floated on water. It is as broad as the sky; the 
sun and moon are much smaller, are constantly above it, and 
may reasonably be represented as affected by vapours rising 
from it (see above, р. 98). Anaximander’s orbit-wheels are 
ignored. Aetius 2. 1. 3 (DK 12 A 17) names Anaximenes in a list 
of those who believed in infinite worlds, but Simplicius (Phys. 
1121. 14 = DK 13 A 11) links him with Heraclitus, Diogenes, 
and the Stoics as a believer in one world periodically destroyed 
and replaced, so that this may be another respect in which he 
fails to share Anaximander’s novel vision. 

Yet it would be wrong to represent him as a stalwart conserva- 
tive hardly touched by new and foreign currents of thought. There 
are certain things that link him too with eastern and specifically 
with Iranian speculation, 

In connection with his aer that surrounds the world and also, 
as the soul, possesses us, Burkert? refers to the Iranian wind-god 
Vayu, who is represented as the vital breath both of the world 
and of man. I am doubtful, however, whether this is a significant 
parallel. Nothing of the sort is said of Vayu in the extant part 
of the Avesta, although there are several references to him, some 
extended.? A single Pahlavi text seems to be in question. 


He who quickens the world and is the life (the breath-soul) of living 
things is Vay. . . . Similarly what quickens the body of man is the fiery 
wind which is life (the breath-soul). 


* Cf. Kirk-Raven, loc. cit. Boll (ap. Kopff, above, р. 93 n. 1) took the hat to 
have straight sides, and compared the Babylonian heaven as it might be imagined 
(cf. the same note on р. 93). 

3 "Iranisches", p. 127 n. 86. 

3 Тата 25, 5, Тай 15. 43 f. Aogemadattd 77 ff. (Zachner, Zurvan, p. 84, DTZ, 
p.149. * Dinkart, p. 278. 14 Madan (Zaehner, Zurvan, p. 85). 
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A better parallel is the basic doctrine of all the Upanishads, 
that Brahman, the changeless life-soul of the world, is identical 
with Atman, the individual self, in other words, our personal 
awareness of being alive is only a local and imperfect observation 
of a universal reality. Often the Brahman is identified with 
breath (rana). In a hymn to Prana in the Atharvaveda (11. 4; 
Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 27), the whole universe is said to 
obey it. The thunder and the rain come from it; it is the sun 
and moon, Prajápati, animals and plants. It takes living creatures 
as its garment, it is what quickens the embryo. Some call it 
the wind. All things are based on it: in it is what is past and 
what is yet to be. Elsewhere, wind or breath is represented as 
a thread with which living things and worlds are woven and 
held together. A man dies when that thread is broken, and that 
is why it is said that his limbs are unstrung (cf. Абеу 8¢ of dea 
тфута).! So in Anaximenes the acr-soul holds us together (cvy- 
xparet in the report), and aer and wind encompass the whole 
world. If it was he who propounded the doctrine of divine re- 
spiration denied by Xenophanes (see p. 100 n. 2), it is appropriate 
to refer here to another passage in the Atharvaveda (10. 7. 343 
Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 21), where the wind is identified 
with the breathing in and breathing out of Skambha, the mighty 
figure who supports the universe. 

The reference in the Prana hymn to what is past and what 
is yet to be recalls another detail in Anaximenes (cf. p. 101). This 
way of describing ‘everything’ in a cosmological context appears 
again in the Byhadéranyaka Upanishad 3. 8. 3: 

She said: ‘Yajfiavalkya, that which is above the sky, which is below 
the earth, which is between sky and earth,—that which men speak 
of as past, present and future: on what is that woven, warp and woof?” 





The great mountain in the north, about which Anaximenes’ 
sun, moon, and stars circle, is perhaps a slightly incongruous. 
feature of an earth conceived as being flat and broad like a table, 


1 Brhadéranyaka Upan. 3. 7. 1-2; cf. Gatapatha Brükmana 6. 7. 1. 17, 7. 3. 2- 13, 
8. 7. 3. 10; Eliade, The Two and the One, pp. 170 ff. 
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and able to float on air because of its flatness and thinness. 
Mythical geography knew of a great mountain in the north, 
Rhipe, from which the blast of Boreas came.' Belief in the 
existence of Rhipe no doubt helped Anaximenes towards his 
theory. But in the ordinary man’s world-picture, Rhipe was a 
place the sun never visited (‘Hp.’ aer. 19). Anaximenes seems to 
be influenced by the primitive conception, widespread in Asia, 
of a world-mountain. At the centre of the world, it is believed, 
there is a great mountain, often represented as terraced ; it may 
assume various fantastic shapes, and Holmberg has argued that 
the Babylonian Ziggurat and the pagoda of the Far East were 
conceived as imitations of 10.2 It rises, in Asiatic and Indian 
accounts, not towards the zenith but towards the pole star? 
which implies that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. It is 
related to the idea of a heavenly pillar in the middle of the world, 
to which the stars are attached by threads.* In the Avesta the 
world-mountain is called Hara or Haraiti, and it is said explicitly 
that the stars, moon, and sun circle round it. The belief con- 
tinued to assert itself in the Near East against the much truer 
concepts of Hellenistic astronomy, and in the sixth century of our 
era Cosmas Indicopleustes makes it a cornerstone of his Christian 
Topography. The sun sets, he declares, because it is hidden behind 
the higher parts of the earth in the west and north (2. 34 p. 89 с, 
4. 12 p. 188 a). Some of his diagrams, carefully copied in the 
extant manuscripts, are well suited to illustrate Anaximenes’ 
cosmology (see Plate VII). The theory in question is criticized 
by Philoponus (de opificio mundi 3. 10 р. 138. 3 Reichardt), writing 
a little earlier than Cosmas. He is arguing against doctrines of 
the Syrian Christians of whom Theodorus of Mopsuestia had 


* Bolton, Aristeas, pp. 39 ff. 

а Der Baum des Lebens, pp. 33-51. See also P. Jensen, Kosmol. d. Babylonier, 
уо ра n dg von Andrian, Der Hohencultis asiat. u. europ. Volker, 1891, 
Gaerte, Anthropos 9, 1914, 956-79; Jeremias, op. cit. (p. 91 n. 3), 


4 Ibid, p. 23, cf. 43. 
з Тай 12. 25, see p. до; cf. Vidéedat 21. 5. There Mithra has his abode; there is 
neither night nor darkness, cold or heat, sickness or impurity; no mists rise from 
it (Тай 10. 50). 
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been the outstanding figure a century before. Theodorus and 
other Syrian writers are named by Cosmas as his principal 
sources, besides the Babylonian Mar Aba, and it looks as if the 
northern mountain was part of their oriental heritage. It will 
not be suggested that they formed their views under the influence 
of Anaximenes," 

In some cases the Asiatic world-mountain is topped by the 
world-tree.* Possibly some popular fancy saw the stars as leaves 
on the world-tree, as it also attached them to the world-pillar 
by means of threads: Turkic peoples had the idea that each man 
lives so long as his leaf remains on the tree (above, pp. 56£.), and 
the idea that he lives so long as his star remains in the sky. 
It would then be conceivable that Anaximenes’ image of fiery 
leaves borne on the aer was suggested by such a conception.* 
On the other hand he may simply have been impressed by the 
ability of flat thin things like leaves to ride on the breeze, and 
invoked it to account for the flight of the heavenly bodies 
(though other thinkers were content to say that fire naturally 
rises and has no need of support from below). His hat simile too 
need be no more than a homely illustration which he thought of 
himself.s 

It can hardly be a coincidence, however, that his EEA 
of eclipses as being caused by dark bodies circulating below the 
sun and moon is identical with the belief of the Persians, 

з Sec further Eisler, Weltenmantel, pp. 253, 622 ff. 

з Holmberg, Der Baum des Lebens, p. 52, cf. above, p. 55, and p. 58 n. 7. 

? Ibid., pp. 109 f. 

4 Cf. W. Schultz, Altjonische Mystik, p. 338 n. 1; Eisler, Weltenmantel, р. 32 
өст. 1f the paintings suite neede exterral kapiestion, compare the Мин рма 
giant of the sea (p. 44), and other manifestations of the idea of cosmic art by the 
gods (p. 54; Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 110 n. 3). 

5 Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 64 refers to Jensen, Колт! d. Bab. 17, where a name 
of a star ог constellation that Jensen identifies with the pole of the ecliptic is inter- 
preted as "Kónigsmütze' ; and to the star-spangled cap of Attis, interpreted as the 
visible heaven by Jul. Or. 165 b (cf. 171 a), as heavenly power by Sall. de dis 4. 
In Mithraic iconography the Phrygian cap symbolizes the air, according to 

16. 


. Eisler refers to a rabbinic doctrine 
Zoega, Abhandlungen, р. 220, inferred 
from Orph. fr. 297. + (Bernd) výmer ойра Siar that the poct of the vers 
thought of the ai#fp as ‘dicht und erfroren’. 
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‘Two dark progeny of the primeval ox move and are made to revolve 
from far below the sun and moon, and whenever, during the revolu- 
tion of the celestial sphere, they make one pass below the sun, or 
below the moon, it becomes a covering which is spun over the sun, 
and it is so when the sun or moon is not seen. Of each of those two 
progeny of the primeval ox—one of which is called ‘the head’, and 
one “the tail’—the motion is specified among astronomers. 
(Datastan-i-Dénik 69. 2-3, trans. West, SBE xviii) 

Et deux ги} trés puissantes, qui sont les adversaires planétaires du 
soleil et de la lune, se meuvent en opposition, sous le rayonnement 
des deux luminaires, 

(Skand-Guménik Vitér 4. 46, trans. P. J. de Menasce, 1945) 


‘The eclipsing bodies were also called the ‘dark sun’ and ‘dark 
moon’ (Greater Bundaifn, p. 57. 7 Anklesaria, trans. in Zachner, 
итап, p. 160). They appear only in the Pahlavi books, but one 
would not expect to find a theory of eclipses in the Avesta, and 
it is reasonable to assume that such a crude explanation was not 
introduced at a late date in place of something cruder still, but 
had been handed down from antiquity. There is no question 
of its having been taken from the Greeks, for the Greeks dis- 
covered the true causes both of solar and of lunar eclipses in the 
fifth century, and soon forgot about dark bodies. Nor is it likely 
that Anaximenes thought of the explanation himself. Given his 
view of the sun and moon as being like leaves, and Anaximander's 
theory that eclipses were caused by the twisting-over of the outer 
tubes of their wheels, it would have been natural for Anaximenes 
to say that eclipses occurred when the leaves turned over." The 
dark bodies are foreign to the logic of his system. Are we to sup- 
pose that they, like the luminaries, arose from terrestrial vapours? 
Ifso, why did they not likewise turn into fire? Like the mountain 
of the north, they must be accounted for as concepts accepted 
from barbarian speculation, and not really suited to Ionian 
physics. In the Ionian tradition we can discern the unspoken aim 
to explain the observed world from itself, without invoking ad- 
ditional factors beyond the reach of observation. The invisible 


1 Heraclitus used this idea with his solar and lunar bowls. 
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things in Anaximenes’ and Anaximander’s systems—the dark 
bodies, the mountain of the north, the celestial wheels, the 
Boundless, and the countless other worlds that are in it—all come 
from abroad. 

Finally, the recognition that the sun alone causes the alter- 
nation of the seasons appears to have been anticipated at Babylon. 
Tn a text of which the oldest copy is dated to 687 в.с., the sun’s 
path through the sky is divided into the four equal sections that 
fall in the zones of Enlil (summer), Anu (spring and autumn), 
and Ea (winter), and directly linked with the corresponding 
weather: 


From the first day of the twelfth month to the thirtieth day of the 
second month, the sun stands on the way of Anu: wind and storm. 
From the first day of the third month to the thirtieth day of the fifth 
month, the sun stands on the way of Enlil: harvest and heat, From 
the first day of the sixth month to the thirtieth day of the eighth 
month, the sun stands on the way of Anu: wind and storm, From the 
first day of the ninth month to the thirtieth day of the eleventh month, 
the sun stands on the way of Ea: cold. 


Whether Anaximenes was the first Greek to deny the stars’ heat, 
we cannot tell, but it was probably a new idea. Xenophanes and 
Heraclitus repeat іс, When in the fifth century it was discovered 
that the sun was also the source of the moon’s light—and accord- 
ing to some the source of all light—it is not surprising that he was 
hailed in some circles as king and father of all the gods. 
Anaximenes is still some way from this. 

Anaximander and Anaximenes have traditionally been con- 
sidered members of a clearly-defined ‘Milesian school’, charac- 
terized above all by monism. We have seen that this is misleading. 
Anaximenes was a monist as Thales had been; Anaximander 
was nothing of the sort. They were both exposed to similar in- 
fluences: anative tradition of materialist meteorology and physics, 
and an oriental tradition of metaphysical speculation, But they 





* Van der Waerden, 44, pp. 78, 230. 
? Xenoph. A 42; Heraclitus, D.L. 9. 10, cf. fr. бо (= Воо). 
э of codot ар. Soph. fr. 752 P. (= 1017 Ха), cf. OT 660. 
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differed greatly in the weight they allowed to these traditions. 
Schwabl rightly remarks (col. 1521) : ‘As thinkers, Anaximander 
and Anaximenes are two quite different individuals, and their 
relationship is certainly more obscured than correctly charac- 
terized by the assumed teacher-pupil relationship.’ Anaxi- 
mander's thick, solid earth resting in contented equipoise amid 
its vast wheels of fire and mist is truly an inspiring vision beside 
Anaximenes' floating raft and his thin, wafery luminaries blown 
round above it like leaves in an autumn gust. One might well 
say of Anaximenes’ cosmology, ‘Why, they're nothing but a pack 
of cards!” 


4 


HERACLITUS (1): 6YXIKOX AOTOS 


What was Heraclitus? 


PHERECYDES gave a mythical account of the world with moral 
implications; the Milesians made much more serious attempts to 
interpret the structure of the universe in real terms, and did not, 
as far as we know, make their theories the basis for ethical con- 
clusions. It is customary to associate Heraclitus with the latter 
tradition rather than the former. It is agreed that he is a Philo- 
sopher, and that a chapter in our history of Philosophy must be 
devoted to him. We duly giscuss his date, the biographical 
material, and his cosmology; we also note that he had views on 
religious and political matters, and we try to estimate how much 
he owed or gave to the other Philosophers. 

Plato and Aristotle started it, Heraclitus did have a certain 
amount to say about cosmology, and it was natural for them to 
take an interest in it and compare it with what others said. 
Theophrastus followed their lead, and dealt with Heraclitus in 
his comprehensive work on the 84а rûv guoway. Later doxo- 
graphers excerpted Theophrastus, and so gave further emphasis 
to the idea of Heraclitus as a cosmologist among many. 

Yet Theophrastus was forced to report that Heraclitus’ account 
was very defective. He complained that he wrote rà piv ўштедў, 
тё 82 dore dMws čyovra, and that in his account: of cosmic 
change he explained nothing clearly? He was silent on specific 
points of some importance: the nature of the surroundings of the 
cosmos, the shape of the earth and its mode of support, and the 


* It had already drawn the attention of late-fifth-century ‘Heracliteans’ such 
as Cratylus. Plato had an early association with this school (Arist. Metaph. 987*32). 
Cf. PI. Crat. 440 c, Theaet. 179 d-e, Arist. Metaph. 1010311, [Arist.] Probl. 908430, 
93494, D.L. 9. 6. 

* D.L. 9. 6, 8. 
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origin and substance of the bowls in which he held the sun's and 
moon's fires to be collected (D.L. 9. 9, 11). Evidently he was not 
interested in these questions; and if he was not interested in these 
questions, he cannot have been very interested in physical cosmo- 
logy in the Milesian manner at all. 

In fact, Diogenes states that his book had ‘Nature’ for its 
unifying theme, but was divided into three discourses: тєрї той 
mavrés, modrixés, and Beodoyixds (9. 5). I may quote Burnet’s 
sensible comment (EGP, p. 132): ‘It is not to be supposed that 
this division is due to Herakleitos himself; all we can infer is that 
the work fell naturally into these three parts when the Stoic 
commentators took their editions of it in hand.’ (Only I see no 
justification for talk of ‘editions’; and Stoics were not the first 
to distinguish politics and theology as branches of study.) The 
cosmology, then, was only a beginning, leading to a disquisition 
concerning public institutions and religion. There is other, in- 
dependent evidence that it was not central in Heraclitus’ thought. 
Of those who published interpretations of him, most were philo- 
sophers, The only one described as a ypapparixds, Diodotus by 
name, wrote that the work was not about nature but лєрї 
тоћтєіаѕ, and that the natural philosophy it contained was there 
by way of illustration (D.L. 9. 15). He called it ‘a true piece of 
helmsmanship to the line of life’. Sextus Empiricus (adv. math. 
7. 5-7), after listing the Milesians, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and Heraclitus as physical philosophers, qualifies this by saying 
that Empedocles and Parmenides, according to Aristotle, began 
rhetoric and dialectic, eyretro 2 кай тері ‘HpaxNetrou el pù ибуоу 
dvoixds дат dM xal 7Oixds giddcodos. These testimonia have 
often been despised or ignored by scholars.? Yet the conclusion 


* D.L. 9. 12 ётурёфою 8 adrû (rû Bi) of piv Movoas (from Pl. Soph. 
242 d), of 8è Пері focus (the standard title for Presocratics’ works), AuéBoros 8¢ 
“dxpuBts oldmioua трдх отёбыту lov" (from Diodotus’ criticism of the standard 
title —hence the intrusion of the verse in the list of titles)" Ао, Гурту Ва» 
gres бош, iris тд» {иттин (Perhaps Ги д» (fr, 9o = B 78), 
Tpénov кваро» (Acl. VH 6. 12), “Ev dvri £pmdvruv (fr. 95 = B 29); or Гид” 

Oa» трбтоо, Kósuov iva тд» фонду тфуто» (fr. 24 = B 89, 51 = B go). See also 
түр study pp. 59-3 
* See e.g. Kirk, HCF, pp. 7 and 11. Kirk is right to observe that for Heraclitus 
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to which they point was drawn from the fragments them- 
selves by the most penetratingly original of modern students of 
Heraclitus, He wrote that Heraclitus’ philosophy ‘has a religious 
end-purpose’, and that Heraclitus ‘offers just so much physical 
explanation as he needs for the comparison of the microcosm 
with the macrocosm; the rest is valueless to him’. 


A conjectural opening sequence of fragments 
Apart from the general division into three parts mentioned by* 
Diogenes, it is difficult to get much idea of the structure of 
Heraclitus’ book. There is no prospect of determining the original 
order of more than a very few fragments. Not that it is difficult 
to arrange most of the remainder in plausible sequences; on the 
contrary, the trouble is that it is easy.* Like the pretty bits in 
a kaleidoscope they slide together all too readily in intriguing 
new patterns, We shall only delude ourselves if we approach the 
task with the optimism of a Schuster. 

On the other hand we cannot afford the total resignation of 
a Diels. I think it is possible at least to suggest how the discourse 
began. 


г= Ві <'Hpárdeiros "Ефёооѕ rdde Ауе.) тоб 8¢ Myov 
тойдє ёбутос alel dfiveror yivovrat dvOpwror Kal 


all branches of knowledge were interconnected, and that a strict disposition of 
material under three subject-headings is not to be assumed for him. But a shift of 
‘emphasis in the course of the book is likely enough. Kirk thinks that the ‘book’ 
may have been from the start a ‘collection of sayings’ (HGF, p. 7, Kirk- 
P. 185). This is unlikely ; no other early book took such a form, and Walzer in his 
edition notes that fr. 1, and particularly уеде, ‘non indica una raccolta di 
aforismi, ma piuttosto uno scritto diegematico'. Many of the fragments have 
a gnomic character, but then, so have many of the fragments of Euripides. Kirk 
then supposes a second collection, published in Alexandria (why?), in which the 
tripartite arrangement appeared. Similarly Kranz. 

1 Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 193, 201. Though he is often cited on details, 
Reinhardt’s general insight into Heraclitus’ purpose, in relation to the questions 
of his time, has had less influence than might have been expected, probably because 
it was associated with the unorthodox thesis (recently revived by Hólscher) that 
Heraclitus wrote after Parmenides and was influenced by him. The opposite view 
is well stated by Vlastos, AJP 76, 1955, 341 n. t1. My own view is that Parmenides. 
may well have been the earlier writer, even if the younger man, but that there is 
no sufficient reason to suppose that either knew anything of the other. 

* Cf. Frünkel, D. и. Ph. p. 422. 
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23(a) = B 114 


23(a) bis = Ba 


24 = B89 


51 = B30 


53 = Вз! 


54 = Воо 
33 = В бо 


mpóoðev ў ёкобоаі xal dxovcavres тё mpürov. 
ywopévaw yàp тфутш» xarà rûv Myov révBe 
drreipotow ёо{као meipdpevor кай ёпёоу кай ёрушу 
тоюбто dxolww губ Senyéopar катё pctv ирешу 
гкаотор xal gpdluw Sxws Eyer rods 82 Movs 
dvÜpdrrovs AavBdver бкбоа éyepÜévres тоба, 
бкостєр бкбса eddovres émAavbdvovra. ùv уф 
A€yovras loxvpilecBar xpi тф ёф mávrow, 
Sxwonep vduw mds, Kal odd ioxuporépws* 
трёфоута yàp mdvres of dvOpdimeror vópor tnd ёде 
тоб Belov paret yàp rocoórov óxócov ёд ех xal 
dfapxet wor xal weprylveras. тоё Myou 82 dóvros 
ёлљод Lebovow of rool dis Biv Exovres dpdvnow. 
(In this too they are like sleepers, for) the sleep- 
ing turn away each to a private xóopos (set of 
appearances), but those awake share one com- 
mon xéopos. 

кборо» rév8e, rûv айтду ётбутшу, ore ris беду 
ore убрётоу ётойуаву, dX Ñv alet каї gore кай 
Гота" rîp dellwov, dmrónevov pérpa каї dmo- 
aßevvýpevov pérpa. торд vporal rpûrov Васса, 
баМоот 82 тд piv puc уй, тд 82 ўшоо протр. 
xal ў рё» 8іаҳєїта кай perpetras ds rûv abróv yov 
бкоѓоѕ прбодєу hv ў yevéobar yi: «прпат?р 84... 
In this мау) торду бутароц) rà návra kal rûp 
бтбуто», ёкоотер ҳрособ хрўрата xal xprpárav 
xpvods: 805 душ xdrw, pía каї ў айту}. 


Fragment 1 (В 1) 
We are told that this fragment came at the beginning of Hera- 
clitus’ book: Arist. Rhet. 1407°16 ev тў руй адтой той ovyypdupa- 
тос, S.E. adv. math. 7. 132 evapyspevos rv тєрї dicens. These 
expressions do not exclude a few words preceding, and the initial 
8¢é implies that. It has been plausibly conjectured that what 
preceded was something like ‘HpdxAeiros "Eféows ráðe Mye.! 
1 The 84 is only found in Hipp. Ref. 9. 9. 3, omitted by Aristotle and Clem. 


FRAGMENT 1 115 


А man speaking of à Adyos 88e at the beginning of a book must in 
any case be understood to mean ‘this discourse of mine’. What is 
said about it in the rest of the fragment fully confirms this inter- 
pretation, It is something that other men hear, and might but do 
not understand. Everything that happens, happens in accordance 
with 6 Adyos’ 88e, but men’s reactions belie their acquaintance 
with such things as ¿yò Seyydouar xarà ow биирёш» ёкастоу 
каї фрі[о» бко yet. The parallelism is unmistakable. Every- 
thing happens in accordance with my account: xarà тд» Aóyov 
тф$є differs from катфтер èyà Myo only in the detachment with 
which the writer speaks of his own discourse as if it had a being 
of its own, a phenomenon that we also meet in Herodotus.* When 
Heraclitus says той Абуов ro68e dóvros alet d£éverok yivovras dvÜpto- 
rot, ctc., he means that men show no understanding of what I 
say, either before or after they have heard it (i.e. as little under- 
standing after as before), although it stands throughout (whether 
they have heard it or not, and whether they understand it or 
not). 

There is another way of construing the sentence which we 
know to have been considered by the time of Aristotle (Rhet. 
loc. cit.), and which has been preferred in modern times by 
Reinhardt, Kirk, and others.* That is to take alel with dêvverou 
and тоб Абуов тоё8є dóvros as ‘the Adyos (or my discourse) being 
such’, But that would have been expressed more fully, by 


Strom. 5. 111. 7, but the omission is natural, the addition unlikely (Zeller-Nestle. 
6, 792). белае vl b gend Mio Sce Gigon, p. 1; Kirk, HCF, p. 36; 
above, р. 

1 So Ton of Chios 96 B 1 dpx) M uoi той Myou яба pla, Diog. Apoll. 64 B 1 
quoted on p. 117; ‘Pythagoras’ ap. D.L. 8. 6 and ap. Iambl. VP 146. Cryptic 
though he is, Heraclitus would not seek to baffle his student at the outset with 
а novel sense of Ados; if he had explained the use of the word in a preceding 
sentence, Sextus and Hippolytus would not have omitted it in quoting, if they 
had known it (cf. Verdenius, Mnemos. 13, 1947, 271). 

? eg. 1. 95. 1 @тЁдте Bè 8} odebrer ўр» д Ayos тё, тє Kópor Sons 0» rip 
Hpoloov ру} кате, 4. Зо. 1. 

э d ёд» Adyos means ‘the real story’, Hdt. 1. 95. 5, Аг. Ran. 1052-3 

participle is predicative 
I feel that ‘being true’ is too strong a translation, but there is doubtless a suggestion 
that the Myos is true. Hence my rendering. 

* See Kirk, HCF, p. 34. 
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something like той Абуов éóvros тогойтор óxoiov дуд) droBelxvyp.! 
тоб Adyou той8є edvros would mean rather ‘here is the discourse, 
but...’ I find this less satisfactory. In the following sentence 
we have тд» \éyov révêe meaning simply ‘this Aóyos", and it seems 
natural to take той Aóyov тобдє in the same way. Then in fr. 23(a) 
bis = B 2, which followed fr. 1 after a short interval, Heraclitus 
says тоб Myov 82 edvros {зой Ldovow of толо! ds {бйр 
xovres dpóvqaw, a sentence strikingly and perhaps intentionally 
parallel in structure.* éévros £vvo? surely suggests that the pre- 
dicate in the earlier sentence is édvros alet, not тойдє édvros. Nor 
is the second interpretation helped by the fact that aie leads 
up to and includes the following alternatives, ‘both before and 
after they have heard it’. It does so whichever way it is taken. It 
makes no difference to its force whether we have ‘it stands 
throughout, but they are devoid of understanding both before 
and after’ or ‘it is so, but they are devoid of understanding all the 
time, both before and after’, 

At the end of the fragment, other men are criticized for 
ignorance of what they do, not simply for their opinions about 
the world at large. This corresponds to the criticism in fr. 23 that 
they Zova 5 liny £yovres dpóviow. Their non-comprehension 
is compared to that of the sleeper. émAavOdvovra does not 
here mean ‘forget’ things they were aware of while sleeping, for 
fr. 24 = B 89 shows that Heraclitus does not hold that sleepers 
have knowledge of a real world which they forget when they 
wake up; it is the personal verb equivalent to the preceding 
AavOdver, ‘they are unmindful of, have no consciousness of’, 
The reference is to bodily movements which they make while 
dreaming.‘ 

1 Cf. below, тоойтш» Sxolaw dy ботуёонев; Hdt. 7. 168. 2 edna... rouaûrd 
dori olá oe дуд Bé. (y. 1 2 8 dpa ph dom тора roaro olor ду барба, 

? Reinhardt, Pe Capelle, Hermes 59, 1924, 200 f. 

э Gigon, p. 6.1 follow Kirk CHCE, y р. 44) and Marcovich in thinking that Mare, 
Ant. 4.46 (= B 73) is merely an allusion to the present fragment. Cf also Lucr, 
Eos paro. nat. 456*24 wavobvras 8° Enos кабейфоуте кай тообо: тола dypnyopixd 
od ботон dvev darráopavos al aloBjocds tuos... тё plv фуйтта uryuoveioumw. 


3yeplérres, rûs 8 éypmyopuxis трёфа ой prnpovefovaw, 











FRAGMENT 1 n; 
I translate the fragment, accordingly : 


*And of this my account, which stands throughout, men prove un- 
comprehending, both before they hear it and once they have heard it. 
For though everything goes on in accordance with this my account, 
they scem unacquainted with it, acquainted as they are both with 
the language I use and with such facts as I explain, as I judge! each 
thing according to its real nature and indicate the truth about it, 
while the rest remain as unaware of what they do when they are 
awake as they are of what they do when they are asleep.’ 


Fragment 23(а) (В 114 and 2) 

Heraclitus has chosen to begin his discourse with a manifesto- 
type preface. A statement of principle such as ѓоҳыр соби xpi) 
rû Ew тйутш» is in place here; compare especially Diog. Apoll. 
64 В 1 Aóyov mavrês dpyspevov Boxed por xpedw elvai Tw бруђу 
dvapguoPisrnrov mapéyeoðai. As a number of scholars have seen, 
the loyupifeoBa fragment fits very well before тоб Aóyov 8¢ 
édvros £vvod, which, Sextus tells us, followed fr. 1 after a short 
interval. If #0» và Myovras followed directly on fr. 1, the em- 
phatic opening phrase would stand in antithesis to the senseless 
rest who have just been castigated; they will include senseless 
speakers.* 

A sensible speaker must take his stand on what is common to 
all, as a city on its law and custom, and much more so; for the 
(manifold) laws of men’s cities all branch off from, and are 
inferior to, a single divine law (and so are common to all only 
on the local view). There is a latent implication that an intelli- 
gent man may be capable of improving on the city’s established 
usages; at any rate, their absolute validity is subject to quali- 
fication. 

з Cf. Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. (Kirk, HCF, р. 41). 

2 Cleanthes, a keen student of Heraclitus who wrote a commentary on him in 
four books, and drew comparisons between his views and Zeno's (Eus. PE 15. 20. 2, 
SVP i. 117. 20), gave Zeno's onepuarixds Aéyos a Heraclitean turn by identifying 
it with the xowòs xal cios брок which people obey oi» và (Hymn to Zeus 21-5, 
cf. 2, 12, 39; Chrys. ap. D.L. 7. 88, SVF iii. 4. 3 (wrongly printed also under Zeno, 


i. 43. 2)). If the three fragments of Heraclitus belonged together in the way here 
accepted, it is obvious how Cleanthes arrived at this combination. 
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The following fragment, like fr. 1, is quoted by Sextus, in 
a passage where he is trying to demonstrate that Heraclitus’ 
criterion for truth was the xowds Aóyos, in other words, that 
what commended itself to the minds of men generally was true, 
while the private opinions of individuals were false. Heraclitus 
actually believed the precise opposite: that the mass of men were 
deluded, and that he alone saw the truth. By іохур содаи тф 
£v тфуто he did not mean ‘follow the general opinion’ but 
‘take one's stand on universal principles’ (such as the identity of 
opposites). We can see that Sextus is trying to read his epistemo- 
logical theory into fragments which mean something altogether 
different. After a long general account (fr. 116 = A 16), he 
quotes fr. 1, and reads into its harmless ‘discourse’ a theory of 
participation by men in a Divine Reason: 


844 тойтш» yap frûs rapaorjoas $n xarà нєтоуўу той Below Myov 
тфута. трётторёу тє kal уоойиеу, diya прооди» ётифёрег $i) 
Bei Ereadar тф xov Evvds yàp d Kowds: “тоб Myov 8 dóvros 
љой {dovow of rool ds lav Exovres dpdvnow.” 


This is fr. 23(a) bis (B 2). It is usually assumed that something 
is wrong with the text, the words 83 82 ётеобш 7 xow being 
part of the fragment and requiring emendation to 8:0 Se? érecBar 
TQ fuĝ (fwês yàp d xowós) (Schleiermacher), or 7 «£wó, 
Tovréor. тфу kowd- £wós yàp д xowds (Bekker). I agree with 
Bywater that they are not part of the fragment. There are linguis- 
tic objections to them as Heraclitus’ own words: 


т. 815 is very rare in early prose. Herodotus has it only twice 
in the whole of his work (the two instances are close to- 
gether, 7. 6. 4 and 7. 8a. 2), Thucydides only five times. It 
cannot be ruled out for Heraclitus, but it is suspect. 

2. We expect Heraclitus to say ур}, not Sei. СЕ, besides 
‘оҳор єоба урт, frs. 7(?), 28, 102, 103 (B 35, 43, 44, 80). 
Marc. Ant. 4. 46 (B 73, 74) is paraphrase, not verbatim 
quotation. 

3. €reoÜa: in Heraclitus could mean ‘conform to’ (cf. Hdt. 
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5. 18. 2; Kirk, HCF, p. бо), but hardly ‘rely оп” for under- 
standing of the truth ;" in Sextus it easily can, because his 
whole discussion is epistemological. 


The sentence seems in fact to be a paraphrase of оҳор «ова. 
Xp) 7û ёф rédvruw. Perhaps it had displaced it in Sextus’ source, 
or perhaps it has displaced it in his manuscript tradition. It 
is at any rate incredible that, if Sextus knew that ёохор оба 
кт\, stood here, he should deliberately pass over (“Aya прос- 
8:eABcbv”) something so ideally suited to his argument 

Sextus’ interpretation of Adyos is obviously no more in place 
here than in fr. т. There Heraclitus had said roô 8¢ Adyou тобдє 
dóvros ale? d£iverot yivovrae dvOpwmor, and meant ‘Whereas this 
my account stands throughout, men prove uncomprehending.’ 
If shortly afterwards he says тоб Aóyov 82 dévros £wo6 (борои 
of modot cbs Biv čyovres dpdvnow, he must have meant some- 
thing corresponding: ‘And whereas my account is public, they 
live mostly as though they had a private understanding.’ Hera- 
clitus’ account is ‘valid for all’, ‘of general concern’, like the city’s 
law. It is the antithesis of the miscellany of Абуо‹ over which the 
BASE dvðpwnos ёптоўода pide? (fr. 109 = В 87). Yet people do 
not live in the way that it calls for. 


Fragment 24 (B 89) 

The contrast between the £wós Абуо and ds Win čyovres 
фрбтош is closely paralleled by the contrast in fr. 24 (not a 
verbatim quotation) between the els xowds xóopos of the waking 
world and the ios xócpos to which each sleeper turns away. 
In fr. 1 the uncomprehending hearers of the Adyos àv alet were 
scornfully likened to men asleep; it strengthens the parallelism 
already noted between frs. 1 and 23 if the disunited hearers of 
the Adyos ёбу £vvós are shown to be like men asleep in a different 
respect. If the association was already in Heraclitus’ mind at the 

1 QC is a variant for weifovras in fr. 101 = B 104. 


? If he quoted it after Mya трооф‹сАбд» drufépa, I should of course have to 
abandon the suggestion that it followed straight after fr. 1. 
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end of fr. 1, the transition from the sleepers there to (оьр оба 
xpi) 7@ ёљф mávraw becomes more significant. 

Plutarch casts the fragment in indirect speech, and opinions 
vary on the extent to which he has reworded it. Elsewhere in 
Heraclitus, wakers and sleepers are twice contrasted as éyep- 
Gévres and edBorres,' twice as éypyyopós and (xað)eóðwv;? 
‘common’ and ‘private’ are £wós and (vos. xósuos must be 
Heraclitus’, from the way Plutarch picks it up with his own 7@ 
8¢ бео\байшом kowós obdels oùs’ Piós) dort xdopos. The use of 
the word for a subjective world, or set of appearances, is un- 
paralleled, but perhaps more likely at an early period, when 
xóapos still had its full sense of ‘arrangement’, than later.* 


Fragments 51 (B 30), 53 (B 31), 54 (B 90), 33 (B 60) 

There is another advantage in putting fr. 24 here. As soon as 
the manifesto-preface is complete, Heraclitus will begin his ex- 
position. The first section, which we know to have been тері 
тоф ravrés, would naturally start with the question of the world's 
origin (cf. p. 78). That is dealt with once and for all in fr. 51, 
which begins xéopov róve, тду айтди dmávrov.5 This must be 
a reference to the distinction between the one real world that 
is the same for all and the many worlds of delusion. Such а 
reference would be natural if (and perhaps only if) the fragment 
followed close after fr. 24 where the distinction was made.” 

Fr. 53 followed immediately, or at any rate closely, after 
51, as Clement's words тё ётфербџеа show. Taking the two 

1 Fr. 1 = B f, 49 = B 21; cf. Pl. Tim. 462, 52 c. 

? Fr. 41 = B 88, 48 = B 26; cf. Pl. Tim. 85 b. 

э Fr, 23. va каї кообу may be Plutarch’s expansion; but cf. perhaps above, 

. 112 n, Te 
PO Melisus B 7. s, Emp. B 26. s, Аваза. В 8; Reinhardt, Pareides, 
рр. 174 f. Heraclitus’ боро» róvðe (fr. 51 = B30; cf. Diog. Apoll. В.а) may be 
translated e, but it is only a step beyond ráde sávra. Cf. Kahn, p. 228; 

1, p. 196. 

* Gigon, pp. SEE "Wir haben hier sozusagen einen zweiten Anfang, den 
kosmogonischen Anfang der Milesier mit der Nennung der physischen ёру. 
Frg. 30 mag den kosmologischen Teil des Werkes erüffnet haben.’ For the genuinc- 
ness of the words rév айтду ётёт» sec Marcovich, ed. pp. 268-70. 


© Vlastos, AJP 76, 1955, 345 п. 18. 
7 Cf. Kirk-Raven, p. 199. 
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fragments together, we see that Heraclitus is being very brisk 
and methodical: 


1. The world is an everlasting fire with measured changes. 
2. The first change is into sea. 

3. The sea’s change is half into earth, half into zpyonip. 
4. The earth is dispersed. 


It is easy to guess that the next sentence explained what hap- 
pened to the mpnorip. 

Once the cycle of changes was fully stated, a restatement of 
the primacy of fire would be in place, on the principle of ring 
composition, and in fr. 54 we appear to have such a restatement, 
It is here too that, if I were Heraclitus, I would feel compelled 
to blurt out my idea of the ‘way up and down’ that is опе and 
the same (fr. 33). There is strong evidence that this ‘way up and 
down’ had a cosmological significance, and referred to the 
changes of fire. It had better be set out, because some scholars 
have denied it. 

1. The late-fifth-century Heracliteans were particularly taken 
with Heraclitus’ remark that the river you step into twice is 
not the same (fr. 40 = В 12, 49a, 91). It had probably been 
intended to illustrate that a thing’s substance can be changing 
without affecting its shape and measurements; but they altered 
the emphasis, and made it appear the cardinal doctrine of Hera- 
clitus that all things are fluid and transient, and that there is no 
stability in the world." It was from this angle that they saw 
Heraclitus’ theory of cosmic change. For Plato, the phrase dvo 
xal xdrw was associated with it, and characterized the flux as 
alternating, first running one way and then reversed. 


Phaedo go c (oi тєрї rods dvridoytxods Myous Burrpüjavres) 
redevrdvres оїоута oopérarot yeyovévas каї KaravevonKévat 
pdv01 бт ore rv npaypárwv odderds ob8év úyiès od8e ВеВшоу 
obre тй» Myav, 04 mávra rà бута dreyvids dorep dy Eüpimp 
dvo) kér отрёфето каї ypóvov olBéva dv oi&evi évet. 

1 See the passages from Plato and Aristotle set out by Kirk, HCF, pp. 14 fF, 

Marcovich, ed. pp. 194 fF, and cf. above, p. 111 n. 1. 
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Phileb. 43 а Gd yàp olua: тбде Ауе, ds del ті тобто» (plea- 
sure and pain) dvayxatov ўрѓу cupfavew, dis of aodol фат" 
del yàp бтаута Фиш тє ка) кбто -Aéyovor yap olv, xal 
Bokoüol ye où фай Ауе. Па yàp dv, pi) файло; ye 
Ovres; 

(In Cratylus 413 e-414 a, on the other hand, the word dvêpeia is 
interpreted as dvgela, ў душ боў, that is, running against а 
(wrongful) current, for if all things are a flux, then battle is in 
reality a simultaneous two-way flux.') 

Plato, then, habitually associates the idea ‘up and down’ with 
the Heraclitean theory of cosmic change as he conceives it. We 
know that Heraclitus used the phrase: here is our earliest source 
apparently alluding to it in the specific context of cosmology. 

2. [Hp.] vict. 1. 5, in a section full of Heraclitean echoes, 
writes: хоре? 8 mdvra xal Geta xal dvÜpdywa буш xal кётю 
dpeópneva: tyson кай єдфрдут ёт rà рлкиото» xal Фисто», 
hos каї achf (êri) тд prjxiorov ко} ёАйуотоу, mupòs ёфобос 
xal 8aros êri тд ракрбтатох Kai Bpayérarov. This text probably 
dates from the mid fourth century.* závra хоре is exactly Plato's 
formulation of Heraclitus’ teaching in Crat. 402 a. Again the 
idea is of constant alternation, and дус каї кіто is used to express 
it. The author seems to have known Plato’s work, but he also 
had some direct knowledge of Heraclitus, and may be an in- 
dependent witness at least to the fifth-century interpretation. His 
åpepópeva recalls Heraclitus’ торду dvragtoif?) rà mávra, although 
he applies it to alternations such as day and night. 

з. Aristotle (Meteor. 347*2 ff.) likens the meteorological cycle 
of rising evaporation, condensation, and precipitation to a 
тотанду péwy Kixdy буо xal кёто, and goes оп to suggest that 
if the ancients meant their river Oceanus as an allegory, this 
might have been what they meant. He must have been familiar 





* There is possibly an echo of the Heracliteans in Eur. Med. 410 f. dru тоторӣ» 

форд» утробе тауві, ка) Aixa кай árra тэ oxpégeras. 

* Sce Kirk, HCF, рр. 26-9. Kahn, р. 189 п. 2, seems to ascribe it to Herodicus 

of Selymbria, the teacher of Hippocrates, but I cannot believe in such an early 

date. т. 18 seems to me to presuppose Pl. Symp. 187 a (cf. Arist. Eth. Eud. 1235515, 
de mundo 396*15; Kirk, HCF, pp. 209, 243; Marcovich, ed. p. 124). 
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with the allegorical account of Oceanus twice put forward (in 
jest?) by Plato (Crat. 402 b-c, Theaet. 152 €), who connects it 
with Heraclitus’ universal flux. It is possible that his train of 
thought was simply ‘circulation of elements: river flowing round 
and round : Oceanus’, but on the whole it seems more likely that 
it was ‘circulation of elements up and down: Heraclitus’ river: 
Oceanus’, 

4. Theophrastus, who had the text of Heraclitus in front of 
him and was striving to formulate a clear and faithful account 
of the cosmology contained in it, stated that Heraclitus called 
the interchange of elements ‘the way up and down’. The change 
fire-waterzearth was the way down, and the change earth- 
water-exhalation was the way up (D.L. 9. 8-9). I do not think 
that Heraclitus was as explicit as this, and I think that Theo- 
phrastus has got the details wrong (see below) ; but I cannot see 
any reason to suppose that he read ‘way up and down’ out of 
context and gave it an arbitrary interpretation. 

5. TheStoics were by no means dependent upon Theophrastus 
for their knowledge of Heraclitus; they studied him directly. 
But they understood the way up and down in the same way as 
Theophrastus." 

Some authors transferred Heraclitus’ famous phrase to other 
contexts—the mutability of fortune, and so on (see Kirk, HCF, 
p. 106). This is understandable, and does not throw doubt on the 
interpretation indicated by all the good and early sources. The 
fact that Hippolytus quotes the fragment verbatim merely as an 
example of Heraclitus’ belief in the identity of opposites does 
not mean that that was its only point in the original; he is 
collecting all the examples of that belief that he can find in 
Heraclitus, and this clearly is one.* 

* Cf. Lucr. 1. 788, Cic. ND 2. 84 (and 3. 31) ; Philo de actern. mundi 109 (quoted 
on p. 136); Epict. fr. 8 p. 460 Schenkl; Marc. Ant. 6. 17; Cleomedes de motu cire. 


corp. 1. 11 (61) р. 112. 1 Ziegler (from Posidonius, according to Reinhardt, Pasei- 
donios, p. 200, Hermes 77, 1942, 17 = Vermächtnis, p. 59). So also Max. Tyr. 41. 4 
р. 481 Hobein. 


а Kirk, HCF, p. 109 quotes also [Hp.] лыў. 45, where 2805 dow xérw pía is 
appended to a denial of absolute good and bad in conditions of the blood, and 
seems to be used just as a relativistic motto; and Luc. гй. aurt. 14 (a cento of 
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No *Logos-doctrine in Heraclitus 
I shall now abandon the attempt to follow the order of Hera- 
clitus’ thoughts, and enlarge upon some of the themes connected 
with the fragments I have discussed. 

Firstly, it will have been noticed that in frs. 1 and 23 (B 1, 2) 
I insisted that the word Adyos referred to Heraclitus’ discourse 
and nothing else. Almost all students of Heraclitus have sup- 
posed that in these and some other fragments—or in Heraclitus’ 
thought considered without reference to particular fragments— 
he used Adyos in some larger sense of his own: the truth behind 
the discourse, divine reason, the ‘formula of things’, the Logos, 
and so оп, It seems to me that there is no foundation for this 
notion, but two reasons for its persistence, one general and one 
specific: the power of exegetical tradition, whose mists can de- 
ceive even the clear-sighted (the Neoplatonists were not all born 
stupid) ; and inadequate recognition of the way in which Ionian 
writers tend to refer to their discourses as self-activated auto- 
nomous beings." Those scholars who have attempted a struggle 
against the first difficulty have generally been defeated by the 
second? Two exceptions known to me deserve to be named with 
honour: Burnet, and H. W. J. Surig, the author of a dissertation 
entitled De betekenis van Logos bij Herakleitos volgens de traditie en de 
fragmenten (Nijmegen 1951). 

Surig points out that neither Plato nor Aristotle breathes 
а word about a *Logos-doctrine' ; that there is no mention of it 
in either the long or the short account of Heraclitus’ teaching 
Heraclitean phrases) fore vosirà r(piss тер, улде; dyreooly, péya juxpóv, dow кто 
where however he ought in fairness to have given the next words too, mepixwpdovra 
xal dp Bójuva dv rf] тод Айджо теў. Kirk further argues that Aristotle's com- 
plaint in Phys. 253"9, that those who say everything is in perpetual movement do 
not explain its direction, is ‘surprising if Heraclitus himself had defined cosmic 
motion in terms of what might appear to be absolute “up” and “down” ’, But 
firstly, Heraclitus’ up and down were one and the same—Aristotle could hardly 
accept that; secondly, dra xéra can mean simply ‘to and fro’. 
1 Above, p. 115 n. 2; below, p. 127 and n. 2. 


t, Parmenides, p. 217 n. 1; A. Busse, Rh. Mus. 75, 1926, 203 fL; 
E. L. Minar, CPh 34, 1939, 323 ff.; Verdenius, Phronesis 11, 





Е АРЕ: U. Hölscher, in Vara Varisten (Fengabe Reinhardi), 1952, pp. 9 ff 
and Anfingliches Fragen, 1968, pp. 130 fi. 
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that Diogenes derived from Theophrastus; and that no reliance 
can be placed on the epistemological theory attributed to Hera- 
clitus by Sextus Empiricus and supported by the quotation of 
fragments 1 and 23, that we are rational through contact with 
the бего xal xowds Adyos." In the rest of the doxographical tradi- 
tion, Méyos is mentioned only by Aetius, who says that Heraclitus 
explained eipappén as the Aóyos which runs through and shapes 
all things: т. 7. 22 Абуо ёк ríjs evavrioSpopias 8njuovpyóv rûv 
буто, 1. 28. 1 Adyor тд» 814 одоїау тоб mavròs биўкоута... kal 
mepisdov pérpov reraypéms. The thought and language are ob- 
viously Stoic.? Contrast Diogenes, who says rdvra 8¢ yiveoBar каб" 
‹{нарифлу, кай 81a тй tevavriorporiis ўрибоба và бута (9. 7, cf. 8), 
but not a word about Aóyos. 

This leaves the fragments themselves. They must be discussed 
individually. (I am not here attempting to summarize Surig's 
work, but presenting the case as it appears to me.) Fragments 
1 and 23 have already been dealt with; three other fragments 
containing the word Adyos in obviously ordinary senses can be 
set aside.? 


Fr. 4 (B 72): Marc. Ant. 4. 46 pepvîoða 84 . . . kal rı ф 
pddiora реках бићодо,, Абуф тф тд dda Buoukoûvrt, тойт 
Biaddpovrau, xal ols Kal" ўрёрау dykupoûot, тайта abrois féva 
dalverai. 


1 бес above, p. 118, In writing эрде Joywoés Sextus naturally speaks in terms 
of Adyos, not only in dealing with Heraclitus but in dealing with other philosophers 
from Thales оп: ado. math. 7. 89 ff. 

? Zeno, SVF i. 24. 31 81d тайт 8è (rûs блк) байсу тд» той wavròs Абуо», dv 
noe elvapudmy кадойао, D.L. 7. 149 (on Zeno, Chrysippus, and Posidonius) fore 
84 eluappévy . . . Myos кай Sv ó xóapos butáyerai, Marc. Ant. 5. 32 тд» & dàns 
rs oboias бијкоута Абуоу каї ba тату той alüwos xarà mepióbovs reraynévas 
olkovopotvra rà тй», Clem. Strom. 5. 89. 3 АЛ? of uiv (Zranxol) беке» Bud тоте vis. 
otolas тд» дев» daow. Actius’ next entry in 1. 28, claiming to give Plato's view of 
«lnapuéri, again imports the Stoic Ayos: [TAdraw Myov díbiow xal vópov diBiov тї 
той mavrós focus. 

3 83 = B 108 дкбош» Myows jjovoa, 109 = B 87 PAE drdpuros iml avr 
Муф érrofjoba, gidei, 100 = B 39 Blas... оё www Абуо ў rûv dw (cf. Pind. 
N. 7. 20 whos’ тора yor " Obvaaéos ў таба» 84 тё» dbverf yerof! "Ounpov, 
Hdt. 8, 10. 3 HOqvatew yàp ajroio: ую ў» тото dvd тё orparóreba). 

‘The initial position of ё При in the Bias fragment is striking. Did it come 
from a passage in which Heraclitus passed judgement on a series of cool? These 
would be ‘the others’ who were of less account than Bias. 
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The latter part may be an echo of fr. 3 (B 17) od yàp $povéovor 
то:абта rool Skotos éykvpéovow ктА.; the first part may be 
a paraphrase of the same, or represent a separate fragment. As 
elsewhere, Marcus is adding comment of his own, and the phrase 
Ayo тф тё dda бинкойут is evidently added by him as an ex- 
planation of what it is, as it at present strikes him, that men most 
constantly consort with and are at variance with." Diels and 
Walzer attribute only тф à 6Aa Sıoıxoîvrı to Marcus and Ауф 
to Heraclitus. What is the Aóyos then, and in what sense do they 
consort with it most? Arc there others that they consort with 
less? Adyos ó rà ёа Siorxdv is an indivisible phrase, and un- 
mistakably Stoic.* 

Fr. 26 (B 50): Hipp. Ref. 9. 9 ' HpáxAeros pèv обу фло» elvat 
тб тй» Buuperóv dBialperov, yernrév dyévirov, булүтду dBdvarov, 
AMyov aldva, татёра vióv, беду Sixaiov- “одк ёроб dd тоб 
Sdyparos ёкоўоаутаѕ ópoXoyeiv aodóv ёоти êv mdvra elBévai". 
кай ёт тобто ойк (sacs mdvres о08 dpoXoyéovow, empeuperar 
95 mws: (fr. 27 = В 51.) 

The words Aóyov aidva, like the remainder of what precedes ойк. 
#Фиоё, are Hippolytus’ own elaboration of the Heraclitean idea 
of the unity of opposites. The verbatim quotation is confined 
to the corrupt words ойк ёлой.. . «ёки, Bernays's Aóyov is a 
generally accepted emendation of 8óyparos, a word whose in- 
trusion was invited by Hippolytus’ subject-matter, and one oc- 
curring (in the genitive plural) shortly before. The end of the 
fragment must be discussed in the next chapter; we are for the 
moment only concerned with the meaning of Adyos. 

It is said that a contrast between the speaker and his discourse 

is bizarre,“ and that Aóyos must therefore mean something else, 


* So Bywater; Burnet, CR 15, 1901, 423. 

а Cf. in Marcus himself, 6. 1 ў rûv Dv одойа «drej xal eirperis: d 84 тайт» 
Мока» Myos . . ., 6. 5 6 юиде Abyos, 6. 42 d và а ишк», 7. 25 ў тё а Broxxoboa 
dias, also Chrysippus ар. D.L. 7. 87 (SVF ili. 4. 7) and ap. Philod. 
т. ele, 11 (SVF ii. 315. 4), Alex. Aphrod. de fato р. 192. 26 (SVF ii. 273. 26), Clem. 
Strom. 5. 104. 4, Hipp. Ref. 9. 10. 7. 

з r4 ‘Kick, HCP, p. 66; Marcovich, Stadia Patristica 7, 1966, 255 fT, and ed. 


“Кш, HCF, p. 67: ‘especially for Heraclitus, who shows no signs of wishing 
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But the contrast has a point, the harder for us to grasp because 
we cannot easily make it in English. “Don’t listen to me but to 
what I’m saying’ makes puzzling advice. But we must bear in 
mind firstly that dxodw often contains the idea of attending to 
what is said (hence obeying, etc.), secondly that Heraclitus does 
not say тд» Adyov but тоб Adyou. кобо rûv Абуоу would be the 
same as dxoüca: "Нракћєітоо, but dxoĉoa: тоб Aóyov is something 
that can be distinguished from it. Aóyos is something that can be 
heard, just as in fr. 1, and it can influence the hearer to ópo-Aoyeiv, 
to say the same." It is still, in fact, Heraclitus’ discourse; but it is 
being treated as something that speaks, instead of something that 
is spoken.* Heraclitus is telling men that they should be per- 
suaded not by his personal authority but by the autonomous 
authority of his argument. He said elsewhere that they should 
not listen ‘like children to their parents’. Fools are excited 
whatever you tell them. (Fr. тод = B 87.) It is important to 
know how to listen: fr. 1(g) = В 19 Скобоа: ox émordpevor 
008’ єїтєїў (o eQovoc).* Uncomprehending hearers are like deaf 
men: fr. 2 = В 34 d£vero: dxovoavres xupoicw éoixact. They 
hear, and do not hear: they hear Heraclitus, but are deaf to the 
argument. 


to subdue his own personality in the pronouncement of the truth’. But this over- 
shoots the mark; by saying ойк due dX . . . Heraclitus is ‘subduing his own 
personality’, whatever the meaning of. 





* Kirk's attempt to interpret дродоуєі» on the assumption that Аро; means 
‘something far beyond "word" (HCF, р. 68) is ps characteristic example of the 


* CE above, р. 115 n. а; Hát 9. таз. e «4 IHipegos dtmynoéperos 
Myov, rev éxeivos бтоарбутеу Кӧрф poojraxay, бота rde, 5. 90. 2 oi xpqopol 
Myorres . n etc.; Pl. Gorg. 523 а dxove Bf, фазі, nda. калод Myov, Tim. 20d; 
Arist. Metaph. 10t2%24 d ‘Hpaxdetrou Myos Муст márta alvar xal ji] «уш, Eth, 
Nic. 1179%26 o) ydo dy dxodone дуо» ётотрітоғтоз odê’ að curis ó xarà máðos 
ion Loc. иш. В oh iid, ete, din, М cio Myw ole diro, end ous dr 
@токр{уштё oot Šri ктд. 

* Marc. Ant. 4. 46 (it. 89 = B 74) xal irs o) Bet Cêxoeır ús) тайба roxedpum, 
rovréors xarà jahr (‘without evidence’, cf. LSJ pés IV. 1), xabón: таре ане 
with Apul. apol. 39 an de dis immortalibus patri et matri credere? 





+ The addition of égeiAovor gives a much improved sense; the word could easily 
have dropped out before dfenêcs, which immediately follows in Clement. Cf. 
in general fe. 110 = B 109 крўтт» dpafis крёооо» ў ds rà door ddpew, Democr. 
В 86 mAcovegin тё mávra Mya, pty 52 Beur коба». 
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Fr. 47(¢) (B 62): Clem. Paed. 3. 2. 1 dps dpa elmer 'Hpá- 
reiros- дубраутоп Peoi, Beol dvOpwror Myos yàp wirés. 


The form wirds could’ have been introduced by scribes if they 
thought it part of the fragment, cf. the impossible «irj in fr. 33 
(Hippolytus). Абуоѕ yàp ó айтёу is likely to be Clement's, but 
if it should be Heraclitus’ (Gigon, p. 124), it will mean no 
more than ‘the principle is the same’.' 


Fr. 53 (B 31) perpetra és rév adrév Adyov бкоїо$ прбодєу Fv 
means ‘it is measured to the same amount as was there before’. 
The idea of a given quantity seems to be present also in two 
fragments which speak of a Aéyos of the soul: 


Fr. 67 (B 45) yuxis теірата ойк dv ёёсўроцқ macav lòv бу" 
обто Baldy Adyov eye. 
Fr. 112 (B 115) (Zwxpdrous:) puyñs ёот: Adyos éavróv айфол.3 


If the soul’s Adyos is related to its перата, and can ‘increase’ and 
be ‘deep’, it must be quantitative, as in fr. 53, a ‘measure’ or 
‘account’. It is a property of the soul, not something with a 
separate existence, а ‘Logos’. 

Our review of the evidence therefore leads to the conclusion 
that Heraclitus uses Aóyos only in the ordinary senses of the word 
attested in and before the fifth century,* and that the Logos can 


* Gt Hdt. т. 134, 186, у. 953 Hp? а 18, 23; Epich. fr. 170 b Kaibel 
(23 B 2. 12); Pl. Theaet, 158 d, Parm. 136 

3 For the text see Wilamowitz, Ld 62, 1927, 276 f. = KL. Schr. iv. 432. 
depos, which he prints without comment, is more idiomatic than the middle 
read by Diels (¢fevpo 8 mss.). Cf. the echo in the Enchiridion Sexti 403 (= fr. 67(c)) 
оофой уйг péyeðos ox àv dfcpoıs páXXov тєр кай боб. 

3 Marcovich (Phronesis 11, 1966, 29 = Estudios р. 28; ed. p. 569) rightly draws 
attention to the suspicious resemblance to Xenocrates' definition of the soul as 
piss davrüv xwû (fr. 60-8 Heinze); Stobacus' Zwxpdrous might in theory be 
а mistake for Sevoxpdrovs. But I think that Hense's ascription of the fragment to 
Heraclitus is more likely, in view of fr. 67 = B 45, and the double divergence from 
Xenocrates! statement (which many authors quote). Admittedly one can build 
а bridge over the gap, by quoting Plotinus 6. 5. 9, who mentions people who say 
that the soul is an dpu pês ѓартд» аб ш», and 3. 6. 1. 5, Andronicus ap. Themist. 

paraphr. Arist. de an. p. 32. 25 Heinze (Comm. i gr. V. 3), where dpduds is 
linked with Aéyos in this context. 

4 Illustrated and discussed by Guthrie, HGP i. 420-4, who refers also to Н, 
Bocder in Arch. f. Begrifigeschichle 4, 1958, 82-112. 
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be banished from our account of his philosophy. And good rid- 
dance. It would indeed have been surprising to find an Ionian 
philosopher explaining the world in terms of a metaphysical 
entity that no one else had heard of before him and no other 
philosopher was to use for a good two centuries after him. How- 
ever much our histories of philosophy may emphasize the indi- 
vidual features of each thinker's teaching, we must never forget 
to what an extent they were using and adapting stock concep- 
tions, or how difficult and slow the birth of a new concept is. 


The world a fire (frs. 51 = В 30, 54 = B go) 

"This *world', this set-up that we all see about us, was always 
and is and will be. It did not develop from some more primitive 
state, it is stable in its present form. It is a fire, never extinguished, 
though not all parts of it are alight at once: ‘kindling in measures 
and going out in measures’. The parts that are not alight exist 
as other things, which appear ‘in exchange’ for fire, as goods for 
gold. 

Thus Heraclitus believes in a cyclical interchange of different 
substances. Why does he pick out one stage in the cycle, fire, 
and exalt its importance? Why does he regard it as more sig- 
nificant to say that water is mutated fire than to say what is 
equally true, that fire is mutated water? Clearly he was influenced 
by the established idea that the multiplicity of appearances in the 
world should be related to a single underlying factor. Anaxi- 
menes made a connection between his basic substances (fire, aer, 
cloud, water, earth, stones) by assuming a single kind of change, 
condensation/rarefaction, but not content with that, chose one of 
them to be the basic and original substance, the progenitor of 
the rest (cf. pp. 99f.). Heraclitus is doing something similar. 
"Theophrastus erred, of course, in attributing to him Anaximenes’ 
theory of change." He did not think of fire as a stuff that could 
be compressed or rarefied into other things. His conception of 
change was derived from the nature of fire itself. Fire, more 

* D.L. 9. 8-9, Act. 1. 3. 11, Simpl. Phys. 23. 33 ff.; J. B. McDiarmid, Harv. 
Stud. 61, 1953, 941. ж 

susor к 
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obviously than water or earth, is as much a process as a material. 
Heraclitus saw in it a ‘coin’ into which other things can visibly 
be converted, an active, living force with its own sense of direc- 
tion and purpose, involving ceaseless flow but marked by an 
inherent stability. The fuel going into it is balanced by the loss 
at the other end, and the flame itself, though in perpetual up- 
ward motion, remains more or less constant. The process does 
not end at the point where the flame disappears, but continues ` 
throughout the world.! It is in this sense that all things are (living 
or dead) fire: this is their unity. 


The changes of fire (fr. 53 = В 31) 

“The changes of fire are, first, sea, then from sea half earth and 
half тртотз]р. The one is dispersed, and measured to the same 
amount as before it became earth.’ 

Theophrastus’ next mistake was to take these as successive 
stages of the world. The changes are really concurrent, and con- 
tinue all the time.* 

Heraclitus says sea and earth, not water and earth; he is 
thinking not of elements as such, but of world-masses. The sea, 
he says, comes directly from fire. Where is this fire? We shall 
see that it is at the western horizon; it is the fire of the setting 
luminaries. 

Half the sea turns to earth and half to пруотўр.2 This makes 
most sense if we assume the earth to float on sea, as in Thales 
and perhaps still in the popular view. zpyoríp will represent 
what the sea turns into at its upper surface where it does not 
turn into earth, and the half-and-half division is based on the 

з Cf. Arist. Meteor. 357526 ff. кой 5) каї тєрї of deopijon: spórepov dvayxaior, 


тфтчсро» кай $ адатта dei rapére: rûv adrûw обоа poplar ёрдрб ў rà «Ва xal тф 
míos peraßadórruv dl тё» pepûw, кабётер dip кай тё wéryor бар xal rûp dei 


оуб pepa]. 

? Reinhardt, Hermes 77, 1942, 14. = Vermächtnis, pp. 56 ff. Theophrastus 
probably followed Aristotle; see Kirk, HCF, pp. 319 ff. 

3 The syntax is anacoluthic. Heraclitus has said zupés pora with the whole 
series of changes in view, but then treats the second change as a change of sea, 
the genitive бай4ооту taking over from турду. тё нё» рту, тд Bà Fuso are adver- 
bial accusatives. © 
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assumption that sea and earth are equal in surface area—an 
example of the isometric principle often seen in early Greek 
cosmology and geography." 

Next Heraclitus dealt with the death of earth.* According 
to Theophrastus’ interpretation, which was followed by the 
Stoics (and incorporated in the text of the fragment by Burnet’s 
conjecture), earth turns back into water. This is only intelligible, 
however, on the false view that the changes are consecutive. 
Earth and sea cannot be simultaneously passing into each other, 
for the whole area of the earth’s underside corresponds to that 
half of the sea which is turning into earth; it is all becoming- 
carth, and none of it can be ceasing-earth. The fire theory 
implies something much more straightforward: the dispersion 
of the earth at its upper surface. The sea turns into mpyorip, 
which, whatever it is, is normally invisible; the earth either 
turns into the same, or into something analogous, measured out 
to the same amount as before it became earth, so that the balance 
is preserved and the earth remains constant in size, 


The ‘exhalations’ 


The structure of the fragment has led us to expect that an 
account of the mpnorýp’s fortunes must come next; and here is 
how Theophrastus’ interpretation, as reproduced by Diogenes, 
proceeds: (zw re ad rv уй» xetofat, dê Fs тд Sup yiveoBar') 
dx 82 тобтоу тё Mord, ayebóv тйута dri rjv dvaBvplacw åváywv 
rw drê rîs Oaddaons.... убода 82 dvabyuidoes dnd те yis 
xal addons, ds uiv Napmpds ка} кабара, ds à oxorewds ктА, 
"These ‘exhalations’ are then made to account for the heavenly 
bodies, the alternation of day and night, summer and winter, 





з Gf, Vlastos, CPh 42, 1947, 169. 

з That earth is the subject of &uaxeîraı is clear from óoios spóote ў» ў уєнаба 
уй, from Theophrastus’ interpretation (D.L. 9. 9) nddw re ай jv уў» xeiobut, and 
from Chrysippus! modernization, SVF ii. 196. 23. Clement's 0даоса is usually 
emended by the insertion of уў before it (Burnet). But if Heraclitus had meant 
‘earth turns back into sea—which I do not believe—would he not have said 
уй mer баса yiverai? After уў Gélaooa..., diaxcirax seems too carefully 
chosen. It is as simple to suppose that @4Aagva is a mistaken gloss on xal ў нф. 
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and meteorological phenomena. But that must be the oyeSév 
тута that were explained from the sea exhalation: Theophrastus 
seems to have been in some uncertainty whether it was the sea- 
exhalation alone that was involved, or exhalations from both 
land and sea, 

"The reason for his embarrassment may be guessed. Heraclitus 
had said that the sea becomes труоттр, and more vaguely that 
the earth 8uaxeîraı. Theophrastus interpreted the ярдотр— 
perhaps not too inaccurately—as some kind of dvafvuíacis.! He 
misunderstood the statement about the earth, taking it to mean 
that earth became sca again, and so he found no explicit mention 
of exhalation from the earth, which however seemed to be im- 
plied in what followed. 

Heraclitus’ later disciples, too, put more trust in the sea- 
exhalation. [Arist.] Probl. 93433 says of some (or one) of them 
that they held stones and earth to be solidified from fresh water 
(i.e. the water directly under the earth, that comes out of springs), 
but the sun to be ‘exhaled’ from the sea.* Zeno adapted Hera- 
clitus as follows: 

Stob. 1. 17. 3 (from Arius Didy- 
mus) (SVF i. 28. 16) 
тторду vporral прото» Васса" Gray ёк торду троті) els Bap ё” 


dépos уёлүта, 
Wades 8 тд uiv Jjuce yj, тд pé ту úploraoðu wal уў» 
owioracbat, 
7ê Bb ўшоо трпотўр. ёк тоё Momo 82 тд piv арфа» 
up, ёк 82 тоб drpulopévov dépa. 
yiveobav 


1 Arist. de an. 40526 already refers to ап dvaðvplans from which Heraclitus 
derives ria. That the тртотўр was identical with the doxographers’ draĝvpiaoıs 
was seen by Gigon, pp. 66-8, cf. 83; Walzer, Eraclito, p. 72 n. 3; Reinhardt, 
Hermes 77, 1942, 16 = Vermächtnis, p. 57. Gigon points out that Heraclitus’ 
‘explanation of the heavenly bodies stands in the tradition represented by Anaxi- 


ist dies nicht ohne Interesse (Gigon, p. 84). 
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«труотір . <. Nos тА Aerrvvopévov 82 rod ёро mip 
edrreobas. 
Et. Gud, s.v. ños (SVF i. 35. 2) 
(rêv ўмо») дуана voepóv ёк тоб 
Baddoons <åvabvjuáparos). 


Note three modifications which remain standard for the Stoics: 
the changes are made successive in time, as in Theophrastus’ 
interpretation; ‘sea’ is generalized as ‘water’, as by Theo- 
phrastus ; and air is slipped in between fire and water. Chrysippus" 
version is virtually identical. 

In Anaximenes’ and Xenophanes’ accounts, however, the ex- 
halation that sustained the sun came from the earth as a whole, 
except perhaps for certain particularly arid spots.? It seems likely 
that Heraclitus regarded the effluence from the earth’s surface 
as being of the same kind as that from the sea’s, It is true that 
Theophrastus distinguished two different kinds of exhalation in 
Heraclitus, But they vary with times and seasons, and although 
опе sort increases heat and the other moisture, it is not said or 
implied that the one comes from the land and the other from the 
sea. Kirk has shown that Theophrastus’ interpretation is here 
influenced by Aristotle’s theory of two exhalations, a moist one 
(drs) and a nameless dry one, both rising from the earth. 
Aristotle himself spoke of a single dvafvpíacis in Heraclitus, of 
the same nature as the soul, and the source of many other things 
(above, р. 132 n. 1). 

But Theophrastus distinguishes the exhalations not as dry and 
moist (as in Aristotle), but as bright and dark. He had Hera- 
clitus’ book before him, and his dual-exhalation interpretation, 
however Aristotelian, must have been an interpretation of some- 
thing in the book. The question is complicated by the fact that 
in the actual fragment that speaks of the nature of day and night 
and winter and summer, they are explained as changes in God. 

1 In the verbatim fragment, SVF ii. 179. 30; Arius Didymus (ibid. 136. 20) 
аана to him the more schematic sequence fire-air-water-earth-water-air- 


? 13A 785; p- 98 n. 1. 
э Meteor. 34198 Ё, etc. ; Kirk, HCF, pp. 271-6. 
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Fr. 77 = В 67 ó Beds ўрёру eldpóvn, xepàw Bépos, móňepos 
elpiivn, kópos Ads @ААо ойто. 8é, Sxworep < > бкбтау 
оуцшуў Ovdpaow óvouáLerax каб” доу éxdarov.! 


The problem is to unravel Theophrastus’ knitting, In fr. 51 
= В 31, and what followed it, he found a periodic alternation 
between Siaxdopnois and éxmipwois. In fr. 28(c) = A 22 and 
fr. 29 = В 53, he found Eris and Polemos lauded as essential 
to the preservation of the world order, and on this, no doubt 
influenced by his memory of Empedocles’ Фида and Neixos (cf. 
Gigon, p. 49), he founded the interpretation reproduced in 
D.L. 9. 8 rûv 82 évavríow тё piv él rip yéveow dyov Kaheiobar 
móňepov kal £p, тё 82 drt rip exmipwow spodoyiay ка} elpńvņv. 

War and peace appear in the fragment about God. In Stoic- 
influenced writers, and in Hippolytus, we find two of the other 
pairs from fr. 77, deficiency/saticty and winter/summer, identified 
with the Saxéopnois and the éxmipwors.? This must go back to 
a Theophrastean interpretation of the fragment. Since Hippo- 
lytus says that it was the fire that Heraclitus called deficiency 
and satiety, we may infer that Theophrastus understood ó бєб<, 
who changed ‘like fire (?) mixing itself with different incenses’, 
to be the world fire. módeuos «іру and xópos Ads he took to be 
metaphors for the differentiation-period and the ecpyrosis. Day 


$5) and Frinkel’s Сдано»). See Kirk, HCF, 
B 92 if 





In the allusion to the fragment in Philodemus (7008), read devé]aise 8 кар 
nd]rarría Вед» Јана, укта [Sudpar nv). 

2 Philo, de spec. leg. 1. 208 (v. 50. 8 C.-W.); Plut. de E 389 c; Hipp. Ref. 9. 10. 
7-8. (Fr. 55(a, bt, c).) (Fránkel's transpositions in the Hi passage seem 
irresistible at first sight, but I have come to the conclusion that they are mistaken. 
See Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 163-8; Kirk, HCF, pp. 351-2.) 

‘These writers agree in substituting the more abstract урүоросўут for нё, 
which may have seemed unsuitable for cosmology. That their урусносут xai 
айе: really comes from fr. 77, and is not а seperate fragment (55 = B 65), is 
perfectly clear from Hippolytus’ words. After saying that these terms signify the 
Baxéopnots and éxnvpwers, he decides to quote the relevant section (reddAaiov) 
because it contains the whole of Heraclitus’ personal doctrine, which is also that 
of the heretic Noetus; and fr. 77 it is. 
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and night, winter and summer, were likewise alternations of the 
fire. 

His exhalations cannot have been based solely on this. The 
bright ones we can account for from what we know; they are 
Heraclitus’ spyoríp which feeds the sun and stars. Daylight is 
simply sunlight (fr. бо = B 99). Hence D.L. 9. 11 тї» piv yàp 
Aapmpav dvafupiacw ìoywbeîoav ё тф кбк\ тоб Mov ppav 
moieiv. The dark ones must be based on something more than 
we know. They are connected with winter, night, wind, and 
rain. What can Heraclitus have mentioned in connection with 
all these phenomena? I know of only one answer: it is a surpris- 
ing one, and it must be reserved for a later context. 





The cycle completed 


Concentrated in the bowls of heaven, mpnonip becomes fire again, 
and we sce it as the sun, moon, and stars. They cross the sky, 
day after day, night after night, and are extinguished in the sea." 
This must mean that they become sea, for fire does not go out 
without turning into something new. In the case of the sun, at 
least, we can watch its fire flooding out into the Aegean, but the 
other luminaries too make a substantial contribution in the course 
of twenty-four hours. A little reflection confirms that in aggre- 
gate they contain exactly the right amount of fire to maintain the 
sea; for they represent a concentration of all the substance rising 
from the surface of sea and carth, which was the substance of the 
sea in the first place. The fire that turns to sea, then, is all visible 
to us, and Heraclitus does not ask us to believe in some extra- 
mundane fire, for example below the sea.? дош» dys @коз) нбб ол, 
he said, тайга dyû тротиёш (fr. 5 = B 55). Theophrastus’ com- 
plaint that he said nothing about тд zepiéyov is justified. 

The reversion of fire to sea completes the cycle, and every- 
thing proceeds as before: a way up and down, never turning 
back, one way and the same. кабётер yàp ai érfavor dpat кбкћоу 

* Fr. 58 = B 6, especially testimonia Ö, c, g. Cf. p. 98. 

2 Similarly in Empedocles, fire as a world-mass is represented by the sun. See 
p.294 n. 1. 
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dpelBovow adjAas dvrimapaSexdpevar трд Tas enavrdy olBérore 
Anyévrew mepióðovs, тд айтди pórov кай тё croixeta той régpov 
rais els Фа peraPodais, và rapabofórarov, Üvíakew Soxotvra. 
dBavariterar Sohyevovra del каї rj» adr 8» душ Kal rárw 
avvexds åpeißovra (Philo, de aetern. mundi 109 (vi. 106. 4 C.-W.)). 
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Dike and Eris 

AcconpiNG to Theophrastus, the regular changes of the physical 
world happened xab’ eipappény, or xará twa є«їнарифт» (kal) 
букту. Heraclitus cannot have used the noun efyapyévn; he 
seems, however, to have used somewhere the participial enappiéva, 
and there is no reason why he should not somewhere else have 
spoken of dvdyxy.? He had no very firm preference for one word 
in this area. In fr. 28(ab) = B 80 he says that everything comes 
to pass кат” ёр xal xpedw, ‘by way of discord and necessity’. 
Apportionment, compulsion, necessity: we can find logical dis- 
tinctions between the concepts, but they were evidently not im- 
portant to Heraclitus. 

From what cosmic power did these constraints emanate? 
Again, there was no single answer. In fr. 52 = B 94 the sun's 
measures are maintained, through the Erinyes, by Dike, and 
since the sun’s measures cannot be isolated from the measures 
of the world fire at large, it must be possible to say that Dike 
governs the whole process. So in fr. 28: everything comes to 
pass Kar’ ёри xal xpedv, and at the same time épis is 8x. Опе 
clement in Heraclitus’ theology, then, corresponds to Anaxi- 
mander's concept of world changes occurring xarà тд xpedv and 


1 Testimonia under fr. a8(4-d*) = A 187-8, 5, 8; cf. Cic. de fato 39. 
«Анариёт dváyxn, ‘apportioned compulsion’, is an unlikely concept; Usener pro- 
posed to delete drdyxyy. The insertion of xa is suggested by Act. т. 27. 1 "Нрі- 
wheres тфута кай «нари, rv 8 abri фтфруа» dváyenv (v.l. xal dváyip)- 

? Fr, aB(d*) = В 137; Kirk, HCF, рр. 303-5. 

3 Cf. Pl. rat. 412 d-e (below, p. 143), and, for interest, Epist. 5 p. 72. 32 
Bywater [доора dpavróv, papsjaopas беде, ёз кбороъ dperpías ranoo jM émrárrav. 
Similarly Parmenides: Dike controls the alternation of Day and Night (1. 14), and 
holds all Being in fetters (8. 14) ; in both roles she alternates with Ananke (8. 30, 
10. 6, cf. A 32, 37). 
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by way of justice and retribution (p. 82). But at the same time 
he thinks of them as occurring xar’ gw, and he can elevate 
Eris to equal status with Dike. He picked on Achilles’ line in 
Iliad 18. 107, 

dis "Epis ёк те бей» ёк 7° dvÜpdsma токто, 

and expressed his own violent dissent." Eris is an indispensable 
goddess; Eris and Dike are the same, in other words they per- 
form the same service of apportioning to each quarter of the 
world its due. 


Fr. 29 = B 53 Пероз пбутољ piv татўр dors, тйуто 5 Bao 
Aes, каї rods pèv Beods Berke, rods 8¢ dvOpdmous, rods pèv 
Soúňovs ётойуоє, rods 82 edevBépous. 

Here is Polemos exalted аз the great ruling power. Heraclitus is 
not fussy about names ; Polemos here suits the examples. In fr. 28 
we cannot mistake the parallelism between zóAeuos and ёр: 
«ёли xpi) rûv módepov éévra uvòv каї Sir» ёри. All receive their 
portions in war without discrimination; 5 méAeyos £vvós echoes 
another memorable Homeric tag from the same book as Achilles’ 
damnation of Eris 


Opposites 

For Heraclitus the ordering of the world depends on correct 
apportionment (иётра, Ae, eipappéva). The result and the pur- 
pose of apportionment, the actual and the desirable state of the 
world, is differentiation (which can also be regarded as the result 
of Eris, hence Eris = Dike). Heraclitus’ attitude towards dif- 
ferentiation shows in three respects the influence of current modes 
of thought. 


1 Fr. 28(¢), partly in DK 22 A 22. Cf. Kirk, HCF, рр. 168-9, 242-4; Marcovich, 
ed. 


pp. 140-2. 

2 Il. 18. 309 £vis "Бубо xal re xraréorra катёкта. The idea of Bey is very 
near at hand here. Cf. Archil. fr. 98 Tarditi érfrvuov yàp £wós dvðpúmrois Apys. 

A third connection between Heraclitus and Iliad 18 would be given by fr. 63(a) 
= B 105 if genuine, but I agree with Bywater, pp. and Kirk, HCF, pp. 158 f. 
that it is not. 
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1. He treats differentiation as the central problem of cosmology. 

2. He sees it in terms of opposites. He is familiar with the 
tetrad hot/cold, wet/dry (fr. 42 = B 126), but he does not 
himself recognize a fixed canon of opposites: he finds 
examples everywhere. 

3. He is concerned to show that behind all this differentiation 
there is unity (cf. p. 129). Besides relating the physical 
roMd to the fire's ëv, he never tires of demonstrating that 
apparent opposites are somehow the same, or that the gap 
between them can be bridged.' 


Hot, cold, wet, dry, are not absolutes : cold things warm up, a hot 
thing cools, a wet thing dries, a dry thing gets wet (fr. 42). 
Living and dead, awake or asleep, young and old, the same thing 
persists therein, for these by changing become those and those by 
changing become these (fr. 41 = B 88). Some ‘opposites’ are 
present simultaneously in the same object: straight and crooked 
in the fuller's roller (or whatever it is, fr. 32 = B 59), beginning 
and end on a circle (fr. 34 = B 103), drinkable and undrinkable 
in the sca (fr. 35 = B 61), BIOZ and @ANATOZ in the bow 
(fr. 39 = В 48), torture and benefit in surgery (fr. 46 = В 58), 
handsome and ugly in an ape (fr. 92() = B 82). 

Heraclitus sometimes liked to say that the opposites which he 
linked in these or other ways were ‘one’ or ‘one and the same’; 
for instance, Hesiod was wrong about day and night, because 
they are one. Heraclitus does not mean that their alternation is 
an illusion, as Parmenides would say. The point is that day 
changes to night and night to day, in other words we have one 
thing changing, not two separate things. What is this one thing? 

* Philo, quis rer. dic. heres 214 (ii. 48. 19 C.-W.), says of the connection of 


opposites, ‘Is this not what the Greeks say their celebrated Heraclitus put at the 
head of his philosophy and boasted of it as a new discovery?” 

* Cf. Pl. Phd. 70 c fL, Arist. pare. nat. 45324 ff. From this point of view the 
transformations of fire are not magic but natural. Each thing has its natural life: 
fr. 56(b) = B 84 b xáparós dor roi; adroîs нобе» xal ёруєодол. Cf. Arist. 
454924 0; [Hp.] vict. т. 5. 2, 8. 1. 

3 Heraclitus comes nearest to Parmenides when he says (fr. 91 = B 102, perhaps 
not a verbatim quotation) that to God all things are fair and good and right, but 
men have supposed some things to be wrong, others right; Parmenides’ poem 
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It is not itself either night or day, but something more funda- 
mental. In the remarkable fragment mentioned at the end 
of the last chapter (p. 134), it is called God. This is not 
to say that all opposites are God. The eight things named in 
the fragment are all large powers affecting human life; six of 
them are personified in Hesiod.' If they are represented as 
manifestations of God, it does not mean that God is present 
in a wet shirt that becomes dry, in the circumference of a circle, 
or in a handsome ape. These have their own unifying factor. 


тд codóv 

The expression d eds recurs in no other reliable fragment? We 
hear of a ‘single divine law’ (fr. 23(a) = B 114) that feeds and 
surpasses all laws of men, and of a бєго бос (fr. go = B 78) 
which possesses wisdom denied to men. This leads us naturally 
to consideration of fr. 84 = B 32, £v тд ооф poôvov Aéyeoðar ойк 
¢0 kal ¢0 туду õvopa.? 

Instead of a divinity that claims wisdom, we here have a Wis- 
dom that claims divinity. It ‘does and does not want to be called 
by the name of Zeus alone’. It deserves a single name, but ‘Zeus’ 
is only partly appropriate; it has some of Zeus’ traditional 
characteristics but not others.* The proposition that ‘the wise 






announced to mankind that the differentiations apparent to them disappear in the 
god's-eye view. So in B 8. 57-8, men wrongly accept two opposites, one of which 
is the same as itself throughout and not the same as the other. This cleft is just 
what Heraclitus too wants to sce abolished. 

з Nóg and ‘Hydon: Th. 123-4, 748 ff, etc. Iódcuos: Op. 161. Elpfm: Th. 902, 
Op. 228. Képos: Th. 593. Após: 

3 For fr. 91 see above, p. 139 in Diels's B 83 belongs to 
Plato, not Heraclitus, cf. Marcovich, ed. pp. 488 f. The (uar in fr. 92(a) = B 79 
grammatically parallel to dj in the second phrase, and need not be a unique 
being. 

з Rightly punctuated, I think, by Holscher, Anfinglickes Fragen, р. 133 n. 10. 
Without the anaphora 2». . . uoiros, the connection is very abrupt, but I do not 
rule out Schuster's £v тё cof обн \éyeoðas ктА. I do rule out making the whole 
fragment one sentence; iv тд ооф» poĉrov cannot bc one noun phrase. 

* For the ‘yes-and-no’ form cf. fr. 25 = B 10, до) = В 4да; Anacicon, 
Melici 428 dpéso тє inire койк dolu, xal paivopas код ранги; fifth-century examples 
in Vlastos, AJP 76, 1955, 341 n. 10. For Aéyeofa: 0A6 cf. Fraenkel on Aesch. 
Ag. 160; also Arist. Eth. Nic. 1110930 rà 5 &кобоо» Bovdera Méyeofat ойк «i ris 
уо тё ovpdépovra; Pl. Grat. 422 d, 426 d; R. Ródiger, Glotta 8, 1917, 18-20. 














TO Z060N p 
(clever, competent, skilful) is one’ seems to recur in three other 
fragments. 
83 = B 108 éxdowy Ауоюѕ ўкорса, oSeis dduxveiras és тобто 
Gore ywdonew Sr оофду dors тбутоу Kexwpiopevoy. 
The absence of the article with codóv suggests that this fragment 
came first in order. софду ёст (ëv,) is suggested by Apollonius 
of Tyana ар. Eus. PE 4. 13. 1 (= fr. 83() Marcovich) беф... 
dol т? бута кай keyopiuévo srávram. 
D.L. 9. т (fr. 85 = B 41) «au yàp & тд оофду, ёліотасвал 
yvúpnv Toren KuBepvijoa mdvra бй mrávram. 
The text is corrupt, and Diogenes himself seems to have been 
confused. The original quotation surely said that ‘rò codóv is 
čv, and it knows that knowledge that steers everything through 
the world’. 


26 = B 50 olk duéo Фа той Myov dxovoayras dpoloyeiv 
Тоофб дот ё távra «8ёкић. 


Again the text is corrupt. Hippolytus seems to represent Hera- 
clitus as saying ‘it is wise to admit that all things are one’. But he 
does not usually tell men that it is wise to admit, simply ‘it must 
be realized’.? It is tempting to conjecture that the original 
quotation said ‘it is necessary to admit that the wise is one’. 

The words ovSels dducvetras és тобто in fr. 83 suggest that some 
of those whose discourses Heraclitus had heard made approaches 
towards the idea of the Wise that is single and aloof. Pythagoras 
is alleged to have reserved the term соф for God.? Xenophanes 

1 That the yrdyq is something possessed by the ооф» is shown by fr. go = 
В 78 бо yàp drüpáreto» рі» ойк ёха yrápas, Ocio» 5 ёха; Epicharmus and Anaxa- 
goras quoted on p. 142; Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus 34 f. 525 Bà курўо | унд, 
Ў miavvos оў Aixns péra wárra къбериўє ; Plut. Is. Os. 382 b ў M aoa xal Bhénovea 
7 отаке» фторроў» кай poipav ёк той dporobrros Emax xufepráras 76 tre обрта» 
каў “Hpáxderov. 

2 Fr. 28 = B 80 «ёни xp}, Democr. B 6 ywdioxew ҳр, [Hp.] morb. sacr. 17, nat. 
jon. 9, 12, 15. СЕ. Philostr. VA 1. 17. оофё» (дот) with inf. first in Eur. Hec. 228? 

3 Heraclides Ponticus ap. D.L. 1. 12, cf. Pl. Phdr. 278 d; Gigon, p. 140; Burkert, 

Hermes 88, 1960, 159 T. 
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tells of one god, greatest among gods and men, who moves 
everything by thought (21 B 23, 25). The uniqueness of 73 codóv 
is comically disputed by Epicharmus, fr. 172 Kaibel (DK 23 B 4): 
Evpae, тё софбу éarw où xab’ £v póvov, 
? Scoamep bf, тбъта каї yvópav exer ir. 

Anaxagoras’ Nous is adroxparés xal uépucra: odSert урунат GAM 
poûvos аўтду èn’ dwvroô derw . . . кай yvúuny ye тєрї mavrds mácav 
foyer кай tox рёулотоу. Of particular relevance is Diogenes 
of Apollonia. He considers that all the differentiated things in 
the world must be differentiated (ётєрогобоба, cf. Heraclitus’ 
éMowwsra in fr. 77 = В 67) drê той айтод, xal тд айтд elvai. 
They are not different in their real nature, but тд aùrò ёду 
peramizre: (cf. Heraclitus fr. 41 = B88) zoMayós xal érepouoûrat 
(64 B 2). He further considers that the measured apportionment 
of winter and summer, day and night, rain, wind, and serenity, 
presupposes the activity of »énais (B 3). He then proceeds to 
identify тд тд» véqow čyov (compare Heraclitus’ neuter codóv) 
with air: this is what steers and rules all, this is God, arranging 
everything and present in everything in different ways, becoming 
hotter and colder, drier and wetter, and suffering countless other 
variations (В 5). We are naturally prompted to ask, had Hera- 
clitus too identified his intelligent divine principle, which pro- 
duced summer and winter and day and night by changing itself, 
with his ‘material dpyý’? 
The thunderbolt 
The closest connection that I can find between fire and God is 
in fr. 79 = В 64, given by Hippolytus as ráĝe mávra оѓак {е 
epavvós.! оѓак {ш is equivalent to xvßepvô (though the latter 
is usual in cosmological contexts), so that xepavyds becomes 
parallel to тд cogév or its dye in fr. 85 (above). тё codév is 
‘Zeus’ ; and Philodemus quotes fr. 79 as xepavvòs [dvra oiz «Let 
xal Z[ebs. 

The thunderbolt is exactly what is needed to hold together 

1 rébe (Boeder) is likelier than тё 8, cf. p. 196. 
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the rival concepts, Zeus and a world fire. It is the traditional 
instrument of Zeus' will. It distinguishes itself from ordinary 
fire by its ferocious power, its driving purposefulness. It is in 
what it accomplishes that it differs from dozpaz, which is merely 
something seen. Of all manifestations of fire, it is the most fitted 
to ‘steer all things’. If Heraclitus gave thought to its relationship 
with the world-fire, we may perhaps imagine it as being like 
a single strong current running through an open sea from end to 
end, or from end to beginning. 

It would be interesting to know whether Heraclitus was the 
originator of this idea of a divine will darting through the world 
(unlike Xenophanes' unmoved mover). Something like it appears 
in Empedocles B 134: God is not anthropomorphic, 


аа фр» гері) кой dBéoparos ётАєто poôvov, 
dpovrias квороу ravra xarafocovca Bofjat.! 


The late-fifth-century Heracliteans (доош. ўуобута тд wav elvar 
d mopeig) held that the moving body of the world was traversed 
by something much faster and subtler which administered every- 
thing (émrpomeve) and brought all things to pass (Pl. Crat. 
412 d). Socrates says he has been told that this даву is тд 8ikauov, 
and also Zeus, because things happen ATA it. Beyond this, he 
says, there is disagreement, One says it is the sun, but another 
scoffs at this answer, asking if there can be no дка» after sunset, 
and giving fire as his own answer (412 e-13 с). Here, at any rate, 
Plato is not reporting a post-Heraclitean dispute, but echoing 
a point settled by Heraclitus himself: fr. 81 = B 16 тд pi) 8006» 
more más dv ris AdBor; must have followed an attack on Homer's 
Mos mavómras (П. 3. 277, etc.). Plato evidently understood 
тд pù 8üvóv тоте to be fire? It ought to be something that has 
(or can engage) the power of punishment, and we think of Dike 

1 In Homer a man's mind darts (doce) from place to place when he imagines 
himself elsewhere (JI. 15. 80). 

3 This elemental interpretation of Heraclitus, or a similar fourth-century 
theory, is echoed in Philemon fr. 91 Kock (DK 64 C 4), where Air, ‘whom one 


could also call Zeus’, says he knows absolutely everything that god or man docs, 
because he is everywhere at once. 
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who ката фета: фео бшу réxrovas xal pdprupas,' and who con- 
trols the sun itself. We cannot tell whether Heraclitus said any- 
thing about the relationship between Dike and the thunderbolt. 


God and fire not the same 


To sum up the main considerations relevant to the identity or 
otherwise of God and fire: 

There is a divine intelligence, ‘Zeus’, which závra къВериф, and 
а ‘thunderbolt’ which závra ок е with Zeus. 

The divine intelligence cannot be identical with the world-fire, 
for it is mávrwv Keywpropévov, and it must have more to govern 
than itself. This does not positively exclude its being identical 
with the parts of the world-fire that are alight, і.е. what we 
ordinarily call fire, but it is doubtful whether Heraclitus would 
have regarded that as тйутш» xeyopispévov. 

"There is no good evidence that either the world-fire as a whole 
or what we call fire is sentient. 

God changes into day and night, winter and summer, war and 
peace, satiety and starvation. Theophrastus, as we saw, took this 
God to be the world-fire, but that only makes the utterance stranger. 


Other gods 


The Wise is one; but there is not only one god. War ‘makes 
some gods and others men’ (fr. 29 = B 53). ‘And they pray to 


19 = B 28. Not to be combined with fr. [82] = B 66 тд rûp . . . xaradiperat, 
which is Christian interpretation based on mára ойу xepavvós (sc. капед, 
жс. xplves). Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 163-8; Kirk, HCF, pp. 359-61. 

? Cleanthes (cf. p. 117 n. 2) hymns Zeus as governing everything with Dike, 
and as guiding the world with his ever-living thunderbolt (10 defdorra, cf. 
Heraclitus’ тёр deiwor)—especially the xowds Adyos, ôs дей mávraw | фит peryvó- 
peros tueytaw ршкроїох ddeoor (-o1s puxpoîs тє Brunck, -p шкройу тє Diels). In 
verse 11 I suggest mire’ ipya Crowesas), cl. Нен. fr. Во = B 11, 

? Reinhardt, Hermes 77, 1942, 25-7 = Vermächtnis, pp. 68-70, argues that 
Hippolytus’ Adve: 82 xal брдо» roûro elva: và rûp (9. 10. 7) should be treated as 
a fragment, but Kirk, HCF, pp. 352-4 shows that it is likely to be Stoic, In any case, 
тобто тд тор in the context should be the керам. Sextus Empiricus’ account of 
Heraclitus’ epistemology (ado. math. 7. 127 ff. = fr. 116 = A 16; from Aenesi- 
demus), according to which we enjoy sense through contact with 7ê repiéyov, like 
coals glowing when brought near a fire, is valueless, being spun out of fragments 
1, 13, 23 (B 1, 2, 107); ef. pp. 118£.; Marcovich, RE Supp. x. 268, 316, ed. p. 583; 
Hólscher, Anfangliches Fragen, pp. 153-4- 
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these images, as if one were to hold conversation with a house, 
not recognizing what gods or heroes are. According to D.L. 9. 7, 
Heraclitus believed mávra муд» elvas xai Sauióvow т\рт? and 
in an anecdote told by Aristotle (part. an. 645*17), some friends 
calling on Heraclitus found him ‘warming himself by the stove’,? 
and hesitated to advance, but he said to them: ‘Come in, don’t 
be afraid—there are gods even here.’ 

At least some of the names men give the gods are valid: Zeus 
(partly), Dike, the Erinyes, Dionysus, Hades.* About the last two, 
however, they are not enlightened. 


Fr. 50 = В 15 ef p) yàp Добо торт» ётоёоуто кай Suveov 
dopa alBolowiw tåvabéorara eipyaarai]* wirds 8¢ Mins кої 
Auévuoos, ётер paivovras ка} Ара орт. 

I think Wilamowitz (Glaube, ii. 207 n. 1) is right in supposing 

that there is a lacuna, and that фора would not have been 

brought into the phrase except to carry an adjective (sc. dvaiSés, 
deliberately juxtaposed with обоо). I propose two alterna- 
tive interpretations, 


1. ‘If they were not making procession to Dionysus, and they 
sang a shameless song to the shameful parts, (their conduct 
would be most reprehensible. viv 5¢ ody dvaides) eipyaoras, 
(and the ritual has a sense, though one that they do not 
understand,) because Dionysus is really Aiéys (and not 
душ). 

* Fr. 86 = B 5. The images are at best ‘houses’ which the gods may sometimes 

fill but never be wholly contained in. The idea is rhetorically expanded in Epit. 


4 P. 71. 22 ff. Bywater. 
2 "This idea is also attributed to Thales (Arist. de an. 411*7, D.L. 1. 27, ete.) 





7D: S. Robertson, Pre. Comb: Pid. Soc 1938, 10, makes it probable that this 
is a euphemism for ‘in the lavatory’. 

* In referring to Apollo as é vaf of тд warreiév dort тд iv AeAgotow, fr. 14 = 
B 93, Heraclitus may have wished to avoid as inappropriate a name which sug- 
gested destruction (cf. Fraenkel on Aesch. Ag. 1081). But he needed to mention 
the oracle, and that may explain the peri 

5 That is, probably, to Phales, as in Ar. Ack. 237 ff. Cf. in general Hat. 2. 48; 
Nilsson, Gr. Feste, pp. 263 f; Wilamowitz, Glaube ii. 77. 
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2. ‘If they were not making procession to Dionysus, and they 
sang a shameless song to the shameful parts, (zrapadpovetv 
dv dSékeov тбутақ" уйу 82 ddpovécyrara «Їруаотаи rr. 
(Cf. fr. 86 = B 5: a man would be thought mad to talk 
to a house, but the religious institution is equally mad.) 
On this view, Dionysus’ being Hades makes things worse, 
not better. 


In fr. 69 = B 117, Heraclitus explains that a man who is drunk 
has his faculties impaired because his soul has become damp. In 
fr. 68 = B 118, quite consistently, he declares that a dry soul 
is wisest and best.' Evidently he deplored drunkenness and 
regarded it as a serious danger to man’s soul, And in fact he 
says explicitly in fr. 66 = B 36, yuyo: Odvaros бор yevéobar. 
But in fr. 66(d") = В 77", Porphyry cites Heraclitus as saying 
that it is not only death but delight for souls to become wet.? 
Heraclitus seems to have acknowledged that while it is death for 
souls to become wet, they enjoy dying.’ If we now turn back to 
fr. 50 we can see what he must be getting at. Men acclaim 
Dionysus, the god of intoxication, with ecstatic rejoicing: in so 
doing, they are acclaiming death,“ Besides the god ostensibly 
worshipped in these processions, the god that men are aware of, 
there is another god whose presence they are not aware of; or 
rather not another god, but a larger, more universal god of whom 
Dionysus is only one aspect. Heraclitus regards it as more sig- 
nificant to call the god Hades than to call him Dionysus. 

We have no right to assume that in calling him Hades Hera- 
clitus was speaking allegorically, or dressing up his real meaning 

* To the passages collected by Marcovich add (at his a") Philostr. VA 8. 7. зо. 

а Both тёр» and @dvarov are guaranteed by the context; Porphyry adds fr. 
47 = B ба specially to show that ‘death’ means birth. Kranz's ко! for jj seems 
the easiest solution to the textual difficulty. 

3 Cf. fr. 56(a) = B 84a peraPéMov dvawaveras, The idea that the fulfilment of 
desire goes together with expenditure of soul is more clearly expressed in fr. 70 = 
В 85 бошф pdxcodar xadendvr бт yàp д» xpýľy yíveoðas, фуз weran. Cf. fr. 71 
= В 110 фбрфто yiveatar éxéoa доот» oix dyewor. 

4 It has long been customary to explain Dionysus here as ‘god of life’, identified 
by Heraclitus with his opposite. But no one in antiquity ever spoke of Dionysus as 
the ‘god of life’. 
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in poetic terms so as to sound more like the Delphic oracle; to 
assume, more precisely, that in his private thoughts he did not 
contemplate a theological proposition about Dionysus and Hades, 
but only a psycho-physiological proposition about alcoholic 
liquids and the human soul. The thinkers of the sixth and fifth 
centuries were not concerned to eliminate the gods from the 
world, but to locate them. By formulating ‘natural’ principles of 
motion and change and seeing how far the working of the world 
could be explained by reference to them, it became possible to 
say more exactly where the ‘divine’ (super-natural) sources of 
motion and creation lay, what they did, and at what stages in the 
cosmogonic process. If conflicting powers were manifest in the 
working of the world, then different gods could be identified. 
The living soul is cofwrdéry—most like the Wise, ‘Zeus’— 
when it is driest. It is rational that a different god should be 
made responsible for its death through wetness, and no more 
fitting name for such a god can be imagined than Hades. 


Sleep 

Diogenes: of Apollonia had a similar theory about the effect of 
moisture on intelligent thought. We think by means of air that 
is pure and dry, and we think less well when it is made damp." 
As circumstances in which this occurs he mentioned, besides in- 
toxication, sleep. Heraclitus refers to sleep in a number of frag- 
ments, and this will be the best occasion to discuss them. 

He agrees with Diogenes that sleep represents an inferior 
mental state, His uncomprehending hearers are scornfully com- 
pared to men asleep (fr. т = В 1, 73). He includes dreaming with 
sleeping: sleepers turn aside each to his private world (fr. 24 
= B 89), which is the contrary of what is necessary for appre- 
hension of the truth (fr. 23 = B 114). 

Fr. 49 = B 21 Odvards éarw бкбоа êyepdévres ópéopev, dxdoa 

8¢ edSovres бтуо$. 


1 64 A 19 $ 44. Vlastos, AJP 76, 1955, 364 n. 56, finds in Diogenes’ theory 
a pointer to Miletus (specifically to Anaximenes). Cf. R. B. Onians, The Origins 


of European Thought, pp. 30 fF, Seite poplar backgrounds ‘Hp.’ morb. sacr. 17 f. 
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It is not clear what point Heraclitus is here making about sleep. 
‘What we see when awake is death’ implies that the most accurate 
available view of the world shows it to be characterized by essen- 
tial change. Possibly the second clause means simply that it is 
no use looking to dreams for an alternative insight, for that is 
mere sleep. In that case, @dvaros and &zvos would not be logically 
parallel but chosen for the sake of a verbal antithesis. 
Still more puzzling is fr. 48 = B 26: 
dvOpumos ev edppdvn dos drrerat ёолутф (dmoavdw), drooPeobels 
hes Lav 8 dnrerar revedros «бо» {droofeodels dies}, 
éypnyopis darrerat єйдоутос. 
‘There is probably some interpolation—the words éavr@, dmofavóv, 
droofeodeis ёре in both places, and «оу have all been con- 
demned by someone—and the punctuation is uncertain too. The 
first part surely refers to dreaming. In the night a man’s eyes, 
which in waking life light things up for him, are extinguished, 
and he kindles a light for himself. Then follows a pair of state- 
ments in intentional parallelism: living-dead, waking-sleeping. 
In fr. 41 = B 88 these things are parallel in that something en- 
during through the change connects living with dead, making 
it the same, and similarly waking with sleeping. Here too the 
idea of continuity seems inherent in drrera:, whether it is to 
be translated ‘kindles from’, ‘adjoins’, or ‘partakes in the nature 
of". The chief difficulty is to find the connection between the two 
parts of the fragment. 
Pindar fr. 131 b Snell is probably relevant: 

oôpa ply mávraw Exerat Üavárq тєргобєуєї, 

оду 8° Ext Мітєтал alâvos elSwdov, rò ydp ore uóvov 

ёк деду" eÜšeı 82 прасабьтшу peMav, тар єй- 

Sdvrecow dv woMois dveipos 

Seixvvcr repmva eféprowway ҳаћет@у тє wplaw. 
Неге is a faculty, of divine origin, that sleeps when we are awake, 
is awake when we are asleep, and remains alive when we are 
dead. If we regard Heraclitus’ dreamlight in similar terms, but 
describe it as ‘dead’ during the day instead of ‘sleeping’, we might 
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read {a (neut.) 82 darerat refveûros eU, ёуртуорѕ drrerat 
d8ovros, ‘and this living light he kindles from dead in his sleep, 
while in waking he kindles (his eyes’ light) from sleeping’. In 
other words, both dreamlight and eye-light spring in their turn 
from a state of extinction. 

Alternatively, if {av is masculine (as one’s first reaction would 
suggest), the sense might be ‘though living, he is in contact 
with death, as he sleeps; in waking he is in contact with sleep’. 
In other words, sleep is a half-way house between life and death, 
and on the other hand is linked by continuity to waking; so that 
even in life there is a bridge connecting the full waking state 
with death, 


The soul 
In Homer the туў does nothing but animate the body. When 
seen on its own, in Hades, it is revealed as a mere ghost that 
darts about like a shadow or a dream, void of intelligent thought 
and articulate speech except when poetic convenience demands 
otherwise. It is the #uués in the ¢péves, the breath-spirit in the 
lungs, that is the centre of consciousness, feeling, emotion, and 
understanding, and the vóos, also in the }péves, that is responsible 
for reasoned thought and deliberation.’ By Heraclitus’ time, the 
position has changed. vóos is not very different ; it may generally 
be translated ‘sense’ or ‘intelligence’ where it occurs in the frag- 
ments.? The great change that has taken place is the usurpation 
by the yvyý of many of the functions of the Homeric бонбу. Ouués 
has been narrowed down to the seat of strong, anti-rational 
emotions, especially anger and desire. So in Heraclitus: uu 
hd yeaDas уаАетфу Gri yàp àv ур} yiveabas, jvyñs dvetras (fr. 70 
= B 85). The муз} has become the seat of feeling, and the entity 
of which moral and intellectual qualities are predicated. In 
з Ошо op. city pp. аз ©; B. Soc, The Discovery of the Mind (Die Entdeckung 
des Geistes), ch. 

a 16 = B40; a 101 = B 104. 

3 The early fifth century provides many examples of uf in its wider senses, 
eg. Pind. Ol. 2. 70, P. 1. 48, 3- 61, N. 9. 32, 39, Ith. 3. 71 b, Bacch. 11. 48, Aesch. 
Pers. 28, 442, 841. (АШ before 4707) There i not much si sixth-century evidence, 
but cf. Anacreon, Melici 360. 
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Heraclitus it appears as the organ of understanding that inter- 
prets the information received by the senses. 

Fr. 13 = В 107 xaxol pápropes ёубрбтоюту дфбаАно kal dra 

BapBdpous yuyds èxóvrav.! 

Fr. 69 = В 117 dvjjp óxórav peðvoð dyera ўтд maðòs dvýßov 

офаћвџеуоѕ, ойк eratwv бкр Baiver, буру riv ихти xov. 

Fr. 68 = В 118 айу uy) оофотётт кой ёріст. 

It has a deep and increasing measure (р. 128). It is still the part 
of man that survives in Hades: it retains the faculty of smell 
(fr. 72 = B 98). 

This last item, as well as the ability to exist in a damp state, 
suggests an airy rather than a fiery soul. The late testimonies 
that Heraclitus said the soul was of fire* cannot reflect an explicit 
statement by him, since Aristotle in de an. 405*26 (= fr. 66(f")) 
has to infer the equivalence of soul with the dpy/j from its equiva- 
lence with j dvadupiacs ¢ 7s raa ovviornor; he adds that it 
маз dowpardrarov 5% каї péov dei. He evidently has no doubt 
that the dvafuuíacis is soul, and that means that, somehow or 
other, soul is rising from earth to heaven, It is natural to think in 
this connection of fr. 67 = B 45: if you cannot find the soul’s 
limits асау ‘ду 86», perhaps it really does reach up into the sky. 
Strange as the idea may seem, it is supported by Orph. fr. 226: 

Фото Sup }мүй tOdvaros 8° iSdre(o)ow дно], 
ёк 8° 08атоѕ Crée) yaia, тд 5° ёк yalas ту бор, 
dx той 81) фиҳ) Xov аёбёра. 4ААдоооюоа. 

* Cf. Diog. 64 A 19 § 42 ёт 8è d dvròs dp aloBdveras puuxpdv д» pópiov той беой, 
onuciov alvas Вайт roMdnis pis Eda тд voor ixovres oil dpiper oir" åxovopev. 
Epich. fr. 249 Kaibel (DK 23 B 12) »oós épf xal voûs ra кофа кай rudd. 

а Theodoretus and Tertullian in fr. 66( f*). Macrobius ib. says it was a scintilla 
stellaris essentiae. 1 suspect that he has got this from Porphyry's commentary on the 
myth of Er. At 621 b Er sees the souls flying away to be reborn, drrovras фор 
doripas. Porphyry may have cited Il. 4. 75 f. olov 8° дотёра Fue Kpóvov máis 
dyxolopren | ў vaérpos vépas $ê отратф «ра had, | Аартрб той Bé тє тойдо! drê 
етобйреў Гота, commenting, cg. hà тобто» 8 alírreru é moris riw els 
үфет» ardour етәфйрєз yàp derpucis oloías al Yuxai piv, ús кай "Нракдатох 
6 ducixds Это? dv ols drew “avy {пра фи" (fr. 68 = B 118). This fragment is 
twice quoted by Porphyry (once with aiyj), and Galen refers to the dry, rayed 


light of the stars as а parallel supporting the statement that such a soul is wise 
(fr. 68(a*) ; cf. Cic. ND 2. 42). 
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The verses are modelled on Heraclitus fr. 66(a) = B 36: yuyjow 
Odvaros бар yevéoba, Sart 82 Üdvaros уйу yevéoðar ёк уйу 82 
Sup ylverat, ё Хато 82 уму. The poet seems to have been 
a pre-Stoic ‘Heraclitean’, and the phrase Ао» aifépa dAMocovoa. 
must be taken to express a doctrine of Heracliteans. Another 
fragment (228 a) says 


puy) 8° dvOpdirrorow dm’ alfépos рр тол. 


The Stoics, after introducing air into the Heraclitean physical 
scheme (p. 133), identified soul and air," constructed a ‘soul of 
the world’,? and transferred the ‘deaths’ of the soul-cycle to the 
cosmic elements.? We can neither be surprised nor enlightened 
to learn that the Stoics and ‘certain Heracliteans’ held the soul 
to be an dvaĝupiaoıs from bodily moisture, and attributed the 
same doctrine to Heraclitus (fr. 66(f*~)). 


Birth and death 


Souls come from water which (unlike the water of the sea) 
comes from earth, and they die when they become such water 
again. It is legitimate to suppose that water and earth may stand 
here for liquid and solid.* The obvious liquid for the soul to 
come from is semen ;5 semen might be thought of as coming from 
food or from the solid parts of the body. This would account 
for the second part of fr. 66. 

The first part, ‘it is death for souls to become water’, is more 
obscure. At least some souls survive the death of the body, since 
they retain the faculty of smell ‘in Hades’ (fr. 72 = B 98), and 
men are awaited after death by things they do not expect (fr. 74 
= B 27). The body itself becomes a revolting thing, not fit to be 


з Sec Philo, de aetern. mundi 111 (vi. 106. 16 C.-W.) (fr. 66(6) Marcovich). 

з Aet, 4. 3. 12 (fr. 660/5) = A 15). 

3 See the passages in fr. 66(e'-+) = B 76, with Marcovich, ed. p. 360. 

* Sec р. 99, [Hp.] hebd. 18, and Marcovich, cd. p. 363. 

з So Hippon, DK 38 A 3. The view that the father alone contributes to the 
substance of the child was common, cf. Hippon A 13, Anaxagoras 59 A 107, 
Diogenes 64 A 27, Aesch. Eum. 658 #.; А. E. Taylor, Comm. on Plato's Timaeus, 
рр. 637 £; Erna Lesky, Abh. Mainz 1950 (19), 1225-1425, 
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burned or buried but only to be cast out." According to Aetius 
(4. 7. 2 тєрї дфбараав yuyfis, DK 22 A 17), souls on leaving the 
body go to join ‘the soul of the world’, being of like nature to it; 
but this all follows from (and presupposes) the Stoic interpreta- 
tion of fr. 66 recorded above. Nor is it possible to accept Olym- 
piodorus’ statement (in Phaed. p. 57. 27 Norvin = fr. 117) that 
uneducated souls perish quickly, while those of the wise and 
virtuous survive to the ecpyrosis. That was the doctrine of 
Chrysippus (D.L. 7. 157), and in Actius loc. cit. it is distinguished 
as the Stoic view from that of Heraclitus. 

However, several fragments indicate that there were distinc- 
tions between the fates of different souls—as indeed we might 
expect to be told by а 6«oAóyos. 

Fr. 96 = B 24 dpridirovs beol tâo xal dvOpeomor. 

Fr. 97 = B 25 ибро: yàp pefoves pélovas роіраѕ Aayyávovoi. 


Theodoretus took these two fragments to be related, and this is 
supported by Pl. Crat. 398 b Ауе: оду xa\ûs Kal obros (Hes. Op. 
121-3) kal dot тота) rool боо: A€yovow ds émeddy tis 
dyabds dv тотор, peyd poipav кай тз exer xal ylyverai 
Saipev xarà ry ris фроузоешў erevypiay (sc. байоо — Barn), 
together with Rep. 468 e-g b, where it is proposed that the good 
man who dies in battle shall be deemed to be of the golden race, 
and worshipped as a дао» in accordance with Hesiod’s words; 
and the same honour will be accorded to men of pre-eminent 
virtue however they die.? All this makes us think of the Heroes 


з Ег. 76 = В 96 véxves котріаи dxf\qrérepot, usually taken to mean that the 
body is no use for anything once the soul has left it (‘as worthless now as dung’, 
Kirk, HCF, р. 342). But dung is not a symbol of the useless but of the offensive 
and contaminating. Why should Heraclitus quarrel with the normal methods of 
disposal (burial was commoner than cremation in sixth-century Tonia) for some- 
thing that was merely useless 

2 "The special mention of those slain in battle arises naturally out of Plato's 
argument. On the popular tendency to glorify and even heroize fallen warriors 
cf. Rohde, Psyche (Eng. ed.), p. 528. Polemos, we remember, makes some gods 
and others men (cf. Gigon, p. 119). Fr. 95 = В 29 aipéorra: i» dvrl ámdvraw of 
dpurros, xMos déraov бут, ктд., may also refer to death in battle, but need not. 
m - 960) = B 136, фодаї ёрүїфатов aBapsirepas ў di кобот, does not come from 

version’ of Heraclitus but from the Chaldacan Oracles, see CR 82, 
poen 
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of fr. 86 — B 5: *men do not understand what gods or heroes 
are.’ That they are in fact souls of men that have left their bodies 
seems to follow inescapably from fr. 47 = B 62 d8dvaror будто, 
Orro dðávarot, Lavres тд» éxelvam Bávarov, rêv 8° éxelvam Blov 
reBvedres. (A number of testimonia substitute @col буто, 
puro dðávaror, but Hippolytus’ text is probably correct.) 
Mortal and immortal are thus unified on the same continuity- 
principle as night and day, young and old, wet and dry, alive 
and dead (p. 139). Yet Heraclitus can hardly have held that all 
gods die and become mortals, or that all mortals after death 
become heroes or gods. The whole scheme is difficult to reconcile 
with the birth and death of souls from water. 

After quoting fr. 47 Hippolytus goes on to quote a fragment 
to show that Heraclitus spoke of a resurrection of the flesh, 
brought about by God. 

Fr. 73 = B 63 teva 8dóvrit ётауйотаоб кай фака yiveoðar 

Фуєрті vray xal vexpáw. 

God is missing in the fragment as it stands, and I would suggest 
changing the corrupt opening phrase to dv беоб 8éovri, ‘at God's 
need'. yiveofar means ‘act as’ rather than ‘become’, as the 
adverb shows. {Футш» кай vexpóv will be an elevated expression 
for ‘mortal men’, since vexpo as such need no watching. The 
Ф0Лакєѕ recall Hesiod's фАакес буут» dvÜpdrmov, mentioned once 
as the good daimones who are the men of the golden race of old 
(0p. 123), once as invisible police spirits who observe men’s 
righteous and unrighteous behaviour (ib. 248-55). One wonders 
whether Heraclitus’ guardians have any punitive powers, like 
the Erinyes who will punish irregular behaviour by the sun 
(f. 52 = B 94). 

Hippolytus’ interpretation—a general resurrection at the Last 
Trump—is out of court. Heraclitus did not believe in an end of the 
world; those who rise up in the fragment become the guardians 

1 The change is minimal: ЄМӨҮ > €NOA. 

2 It may be worth noticing Epist. 9 p. 77. 29 Bywater тода! Ais "Ерб, 


Фрортийтш» фдакє. "Hololos ёрейоато rpeis pspdBas cinder Муш боб, ойк 
dpxotos xaxig xéopov. 
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of others who are still enjoying the ordinary life of mortals; 
and the present tense of the infinitives implies a recurrent process, 
not a single once-for-all event. But ётауѓотаоба: does mean to 
stand up or rise up, and seems to signify some kind of selective 
resurrection as a cosmic institution. 


The cycle of generation 
It still remains hard to see in what circumstances after death 
souls can become water. Perhaps we should turn our attention 
rather to their condition during life. A man’s way of life, Hera- 
clitus said, may determine his fate." The @vyés is prepared to 
buy what it wants at the expense of soul. We have seen one 
example of this in the drunkard who courts Hades by wetting 
his soul. Now there is another obvious way in which the soul may 
turn to liquid during life, producing pleasure but also death: 
procreation, 

Fr. 99 = В 20 yerdpevor (dew. eBédovor pópovs т' xew’ xal 

maidas катаћєітоооі pdpous yevéodau. 

‘The only natural interpretation of this fragment is that a man’s 
children are his pépor, being successors to his life, and that 
nevertheless he wishes to have children, Obviously they are not 
complete deaths—a man does not die on becoming a father— 
but each child reduces the deep measure of his father’s soul. 
"That gives a possible sense to = soul-cycle of fr. 66: 


m UN en Joy father 
earth 

water sen }me 

soul my son, 


1 Fr. 94 = В 119 ios ёкбот $айиш. To the parallels collected by Marcovich 
add Epist. 8 p. 76. 27-8 Bywater; Democr. B 171; Xenocrates, frs. 81-3 Heinze. 

а Fr. 70 = B 85. doyfis civeiobas was or became a semi-proverbial phrase (to 
the passages cited by Marcovich add Isoc. 6. 109); but Heraclitus will not have 
used the word uy carelessly. 

з Zeno held the semen to Be жена pal дурой, Vois udpos xal dréoraopa кої 
той omépuaros тоб rûv mpoyóvam xépagpa xal peîypa т» rijs jvyijs pepûv avven- 
Авф (Eus. PE 15. 20. 1, SVF i. 36. 3). 
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It must be granted that this does not represent the whole truth: 
I have a soul as well as a body, and my father and son have 
bodies as well as souls. 

There is other evidence of Heraclitus’ preoccupation with the 
generative cycle, and in particular with the number of years it 
takes to complete. He determined that it took thirty years, and 
called this period а yevej.! We are given conflicting explanations 
of the figure: Philo accounts for it as the interval from a boy's 
birth to the birth of his grandson, Plutarch and Censorinus as 
that from a son's birth to a grandson's. Most recent scholars 
rightly accept the second, which fits the conventional age for 
men to marry in archaic Greece? But puberty seems to have 
a place in the scheme: Aet. 5. 23 (móre dpyerar ó űvðpwnos тўс 
теебттоѕ) "Нрікћатоѕ xal of Хтанкої... тері riv Bevrépav 
PSoud8a, тері fj» d amepuaruxós xuweîrat dpós xr\.3 


The great year 

Actius and Censorinus name Heraclitus among a number of 
people who believed in а ‘great year’, which both writers under- 
stand to be the time that the sun, moon, and planets take to 
return to their original positions; Censorinus adds that it has 
a winter consisting of an all-engulfing deluge and a summer con- 
sisting of an ecpyrosis.* This astronomical great year cannot be 
traced earlier than Plato’s Timaeus (39 d, 22 c-d), and it is clear 


1 Fr, 108 = А 19. 
з Hes. Op. 696, Solon 19. 9-10 Diehl; Fränkel, AJP 59, 1938, 89-91 = W. u. Е, 
Reinhardt, Hermes 77, 1942, 231 = Vermächtnis, p. 78 = Begrifrwelt, 








= A 18. There is a risk that the notice is mere inference from the 
definition of a generation, on the basis of the (Stoic?) interpretation followed by 
Philo. On the other hand, it is something that Heraclitus certainly could have 
said; cf. Solon 19. 3-4 Diehl. 

* Fr. 65 = А 13. Actius says that Diogenes of Babylon (SVF iii. 215. 22) based 
his great year on Heraclitus’, multiplying it by 365. Reinhardt (Parmenides, pp. 
188 f., Hermes 77, 1942, 234 == Vermächtnis, p. 82 = Begriffzeelt, p. 190) plausibly 
conjectures that Diogenes was the source for Aetius and Censorinus, as well as for 
Plut. def. or. 415 f, where the Stoic ecpyrosis is mentioned as spreading into 
Heraclitus and others. 

з On Tzetzes’ ascription of such a year to Meton see p. 237. In Philolaus 
44 A 18 (Aet. 2. 5. 3), $8opáv is corrupt for трофф», see Galen in Diels, охот. 
баа. 5. The error comes from what precedes. 
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that the periods listed by Aetius and Censorinus were variously 
intended by their devisers. 

Heraclitus year is given as 10,800 (Censorinus) or 18,000 
(Aetius) solar years. Censorinus' figure is generally and rightly 
preferred. One cannot see how 18,000 years could have been 
arrived at," whereas 10,800 years is arithmetically transparent: 
it is 360 x go years. We know the significance that the period 
of go years had for Heraclitus. 

It follows that Heraclitus’ ‘great year’, whether or not he 
called it that, really was a year; and that his view of the human 
generative cycle had led him to see it as a day in a year. When 
we compare his account of that cycle with his account of the 
daily cycle, we see the parallel. 


Dawn. Sea turning into 1. Birth, Semen converted 
earth, 2. mpnorip... into 1. body, 2. 
sun. soul. 

Day. Sun progresses stea- Soul grows steadily 
dily through day. without setback. 

Sunset. Sun turns back to sea. 15th year, = converted to 

Puberty. semen. 

Night. Appearance of nu- Intermittent con- 
merous small fires, version of soul to 
constantly turning semen. 
back to sea. 

Dawn. A new sun (véos d4" goth year, . А new soul thrown 
бшер, fr. 58 = В 6). Marriage. ^ off. 


Again, this is not the whole picture—the parallelism of earth 
and the body soon breaks down—but it must be something like 
the part of the picture that Heraclitus was looking at. It is 
indeed surprising that it occurred to him to look for a similarity 


1 Van der Waerden, Hermes 80, 1952, 136, 150, and AA, p. 211, explains it as 
five Babylonian Sars of years. (A Sar is not a period or cycle, it is the number 
3,600. The Sar of years is a unit used in king-lists; there were 120 of them before 
the flood. Kirk, HCF, p. 300, is vague and inaccurate.) But what could they have 
meant to Heraclitus, and why should he take five of them together? 
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between the day and the generation. But he must have done so, 
or he could not have arrived at his great year. 

The daily suns do not follow exactly the same path throughout 
the year, In summer they rise higher and burn hotter and longer, 
in winter they are lower and weaker and turn sooner into sca. 
For there is the larger cycle of 360 days in which the balance 
between sea and fire shifts to and fro. The zones of the sky 
marked out in fr. 62 — B 120 may belong in this context. They 
define the фос xal éomépns répara, the limits of the sun's move- 
ment in declination. The ‘boundary of Zeus Aithrios’ is the base- 
line behind which the sun never retreats.' These are the pérpa 
appointed by Dike, which the sun will not transgress; or if he 
does, the Erinyes will find him out. Now this same regularity, 
governed by the cosmic number 360, must, Heraclitus argued, 
be found also in the long succession of human generations, The 
solar year of 360 days must be matched by a life-soul year of 
360 generations. 

This does not mean that the individual soul survives or passes 
through a cycle of changes over that immense period, as some 
have supposed.? Their interpretation destroys the parallelism with 
the solar year, which is our only guide to Heraclitus’ meaning. 
"The true counterpart of the solar year is a cycle of alternation 
between world ages of contrasted moral character. In summer 
the weather remains dry, the sun burns brighter and survives 
longer before his inevitable watery death. So there must be 
periods of the world at which souls are drier (= wiser), purer, 
and longer-lasting; such as the time of Hesiod’s golden race, 
who lived long without the signs of age, and became the daimon- 
guardians of mankind; the time of the great heroes who died 
in battle, or zpéwpor, before marrying, and are venerated as 
demigods. In winter the weather is wet, the sun weak, low, and 
short-lived. So there are periods of the world at which souls 
are stupider and weaker and succumb more easily to liquefaction, 


з Cf. [Hp] vit. 1. 5 (quoted on p. 122) and 1. 3, and Addenda. 
2 Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 192 ff.; Hermes 77, 1942, 234 = Vermächtnis, p. 82 
= Begriffswelt, p. 189; Kirk, HCF, p. 302, cf. Kirk-Raven, p. 202. 
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notably through drink and sexual excess; such as the time of 
Hesiod's short-lived iron race, and the time of the prophet himself. 

The connection between physical cosmology and ethical 
‘psychonomics’ is strengthened by the operation of the same gods 
in both spheres. It is Dike who supervises the movements of the 
sun, and Dike who will overtake artificers and witnesses of false- 
hood (fr. 19 = B 28). It is to Zeus’ boundary that the winter sun 
retreats: Zeus as the Wise is linked with the wise dry soul, as 
Hades with the sodden one. This might point to a standing 
conflict between Zeus and Hades, for which sentences in the 
de victu can be quoted as possible echoes. 





Aion 

Day and night, summer and winter, war and peace, satiety and 
starvation, are all manifestations of д бебу (fr. 77). We have seen 
that Theophrastus understood this God to be the world-fire 
(р. 134). I have taken the view that it was really the divine 
intelligence, ‘Zeus’ (pp. 142, 144). 

The alternations of the soul’s cycle are parallel to those of 
the sun’s cycle. If day and night, summer and winter, represent 
changing conditions of ‘Zeus’, are the alternations of soul and 
semen, or of better and worse ages of the world, likewise aspects 
of a single divinity? If so, are these also ‘Zeus’, or perhaps the 
same divine principle under a different name? 

There was a very suitable name available to Heraclitus in 
Aion. Where it is found before his time, aic» always refers to 
a man’s lifetime, or to the spinal marrow that was thought (at 
least by some) to be the source of the semen.? Soon after him it is 
being used (a) of the very long or endless life of the gods? (b) of 
Life or Time as a changer of fortunes.* 

> 4 vonlteras 8° яф тё» бро và рі» df Bou ds dos aðfnðèv yerdcBas, 

EU M dos i Ay pawira Lm . (5) (after the passage quoted 

оп p. 122) méra тайтё wal ой тайтё ddos Zw, oxéros Abn, dos Adm, 
oxóros Zi. 

2 Taylor on Pl. Tim. 91 a 2-4; Onians, Origins of European Thought, рр. 200 ff. 

3 Simon. Melici 584; Aesch. Supp. 574 (cf. 582); Emp. B 16. 


* Pind. Ol. 2. 10 [gud 2. B (485?), Isth. 3. 18 (474?), 8. 14 (478) ; Eur. 
Hipp. 1109, Held. 900; cf. Xpóros in id. fr. 304. 
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We know that Aion, personified for the first time, actually did 
appear in Heraclitus; and Clement identifies him with Hera- 
clitus’ ‘Zeus’. 


Fr. 93 = В 52 Adv таб dore, maíLov, тєсоєйол° maibós 1j 
Badin. 

Clem. Paed. т. 22. І тоабтуи twa raikew maididv тд» éavroô 
Ala ‘Hpdx\euros My. 


What is Heraclitus talking about? He represents Aion as a 
king, and this surely means as a god (cf. fr. 29, Polemos as ‘king 
of all’), We gather that there is a power in the world that controls 
certain things in the same way as a child moves draughts." That 
might mean ‘capriciously, unpredictably’, but caprice and 
hazard seem out of keeping with the strict regularity, necessity, 
compulsion (иётра, xped, dvdyxn, eipappéva) that we hear of 
elsewhere in Heraclitus. The more likely sense is that what ap- 
pears at the receiving end as the exercise of compelling power in 
fact requires little effort or attentiveness on the part of the divine 
agent. This suits the emphasis added by the word таа», and the 
way in which child’s-play comparisons are used in Homer, 
Alcman, and Anacreon,? 

Aion must be something higher and more universal than an 
individual man's life (which is ruled by his бос, according to 
fr. 94 = B 119). The best sense would be that suggested by the 
passages under (6) (p. 158 n. 4). Here as there, Aion's special 
association is apparently with human aspirations. If we press 
the metaphor zecoecov, individual souls may be understood as 
the pieces pushed about in Aion's vast carefree game. 


ag. Noles Маго, edi p. gis peter woven at tha Bine a daraja: 
few. 

2 In Il. 15. 361 ff. Apollo knocks down the Achacan wall as easily and thought- 
lessly as a child kicks in a sand-castle. Aleman, Melici 58 Agpo8ira pv ойк дот, 
népyos 8 "Ерих ola (rais) malada, | xp èn’ dos кава» (å рў por Biyns) тё 
xvraiploxw. Anacreon, Melici 398: the furious passions that convulse men are the 
childish playthings of Eros, dorpaydAa: 8° “Epwrós claw parler re xal къ$оо!. The 
idea of man as a plaything of the gods recurs in Plato, Lg. 644 d-e, 803 c-4 b. 
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Consequences for morality 

If Heraclitus’ theory of the soul leads to the conclusion that 
alcoholic and sexual excess are evils to be avoided, he is of course 
not simply following abstract reasoning whithersoever it may 
lead, he is rationalizing a preformed moral attitude. We cannot 
say just how severe his teaching was on these subjects. He can 
hardly have called for total abstinence from sexual intercourse, 
but he may have held that it should be kept to a minimum, and 
directed strictly towards procreation. This would be in keeping 
with his theory (wasted semen would mean a permanent diminu- 
tion of soul) as well as being a likely position for a moralist to 
adopt. A prophet of our own times has written in similar vein :" 


T use ‘gonorrhoea’ not in the accepted sense of ‘one of the venereal 
diseases’ but in its original and proper meaning of ‘a discharge of 
semen’ or rather ‘a morbid addiction to the discharging of semen 
in ways and on occasions that are biologically meaningless’. . . this 
morbid addiction involves the destruction of God. 


‘The function of the prostate is to extract life from the body in order 
to pass it on to the offspring. . . . it is absolutely certain that when 
life is not being removed from the body via the prostate, the man enjoys 
a quality of life incomparably superior to that of the normal sexual 
addicts who regard themselves as men . . . they not only enjoy freedom 
from fear, freedom from pain, freedom from disease and innumerable 
other freedoms, but their intelligence is greatly enhanced, intuition 
takes the place of reason, they have power to penetrate the past 
and the future and to communicate with their fellow men tele- 
pathically and they enjoy divine inspiration . . . these powers are 
simply the attributes of God. 

The opinion that sexual intercourse is invariably debilitating 
is expressed in an apophthegm attributed to Pythagoras, and 
one of the books written in his name stated that the seasons of 
the year differ in suitability for it: &фробіла xeqivos sroivéeota, 
ниў Oépeos" $Owompov 82 xal ўро kovjérepa. Bapéa Bà mácav 

1 J. M. Wyllie (‘the Barras Seer’). The pamphlet quoted is headed ‘An Advance 


Specimen of the Forthcoming Part Four of The Great Betrayal or The Failure of 
Science’, and dated 9 May 1968. 
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pny kal ds буге» ойк dyad. This doctrine clearly has something 
to do with the Hesiodic description of high summer as the time 
when women are sexiest and men weakest. But it might also 
reflect a Heraclitean association between the cycles of soul and 
sun. A syncretism of Pythagorean with Heraclitean thought is 
not without parallel. We do not know enough about the teaching 
of Hippasus of Metapontum, the early Pythagorean whom 
Aristotle links with Heraclitus as one who chose fire for his dpyj 
(DK 18). But Scythinus of Teos is certainly a Heraclitean in 
part, besides describing a cosmic lyre in Pythagorean terms.’ The 
Heraclitizing ‘Orphic’ fragments quoted on pp. 150 f. perhaps 
come from the context of the Pythagorean metempsychosis- 
theory as it was expounded in one of the poems that contributed 
to the Rhapsodic theogony (cf. frs. 223-4, 228, 231, 291). 

All this may belong in the fifth century. If we want a firmer 
case of the confluence of Heraclitean and Pythagorean theory, 
we need look no further than Plato. Plato may indeed preserve 
a reflection of Heraclitus’ theory of the great year. His ideal 
state is ruled by Guardians, persuaded that they are of the 
golden race, and fully trained to live up to this conviction (Rep. 
414-15). Plato is adapting the Hesiodic myth of races, but we 
have noted that the heroization of dpytfaro (468 c-9 b) recalls 
Heraclitus.* When in Book VIII he comes to discuss the ways in 
which the political order may be corrupted, he writes (546 a-d) : 


A city which is thus constituted can hardly be shaken; but seeing 
that everything which comes into being also perishes, even this con- 
stitution will not last for ever, but will be dissolved. And this is its 
dissolution: Not only in plants that grow in the earth, but also in 


з D.L. 8. 9; Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, р. 1715 before 200 в.с, cf. Burkert, 
Philol. 105, 1961, 24. 
6, echoed by Ale. fr. 347. 4. See Addenda. 

з DK 22 C 3, A 1 § 16. Scythinus’ date is uncertain between the late fifth and 
early third century (cf. Jacoby on FGrHist 13; Kirk, HCF, p. 11). I incline to the 
higher limit. Note the similarity of the Stobaeus fragment to Hermippus, fr. 4 
Kock, and the coincidence of the Kylikranes appearing in both writers (Scyth. 
13 F 1, Hermippus, fr. 70). 

4 p. 152. On Plato's use of Hesiod cf. F. Solmsen, Fondation Hardt Entretiens, 
vii. 173-96. 
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animals that move on the earth’s surface, fertility and infertility of 
soul and body occur when revolutions complete circles for each, 
short orbits for short-lived ones, the contrary for the contrary. But 
your race’s fertilities and infertilities all the wisdom and education of 
your rulers will not attain by calculation or observation, and they will 
bring children into the world when they ought not. Now that which 
is of divine birth has a period which is contained in a perfect number, 
but the period of human birth is comprehended in a number in which 
— (There follows a complex formula.) Now this number represents 
a geometrical figure which has control over superior and inferior 
procreations. When your guardians are ignorant of them, and unite 
brides to bridegrooms out of season, children will not be well-formed 
or well-endowed. 


The number itself comes out as 12,960,000, which in all prob- 
ability represents the number of days in a great year of 36,000 
solar years." This is most simply and plausibly explained as 
360 x 100 years, which makes it strikingly like Heraclitus’ great 
year, the thirty-year yevej being replaced as the unit by the 
hundred-year period which appears later in the Republic (615 b) 
as the span of human life. It can hardly be coincidence that 
a cosmic period so similarly constructed governs the alternation 
of better and worse world ages and brings times when sexual 
concourse were better avoided.? 

It is significant for Heraclitus’ puritan mentality that the 
particular festival of Dionysus that he picks out for condemnation 
is one involving sexual symbols and indecent singing. When he 
criticizes praying to images, and blood-purifications, he affects 


* Sec Adam's commentary, especially ii. 208 and 301 ff. Rees in the introduction 
to the reprinted edition (1965) reviews the development of opinion since Adam, 

2 See also the myth of the Politicus, 268 e Й, where it even appears as a feature 
of the rule of Kronos that the dead lying in the earth rise up and come to life 
(hence the myth of earthborn men) (27: b). Other fourth-century echoes of 
Heraclitus’ great year are doubtful. When Aristotle couples him with Empedocles. 
as believing in periodic фбора! (de cael. атд?з = fr. 51(b!) = A 10), and when 
Theophrastus says moe? 82 xal тёё» тий xal xpdvov dpropdvo тўс той xéopov 
perafolîs xará rwa eluapuérqy (xal) dvdyrqy (Phys. Op. fr. 1 = fr. aB(d) Mar- 
covich = A S), both seem to have in mind the changes of fire in fr. 53 = B 31. 





3 Fr. 86 = B 5. For the rite involved cf. Eur. IT 1223, ‘Hp.’ morb. sacr. 4, sch. 
[PL] Min. 315 c; Rohde, Ром, pp. 194 n. 77, 296. 
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to be doing so on the ground of their comic illogicality. But 
fr. 87 = В 14 та ора бета кат? dvfpórrovs pvorýpia depart 
рюёоуто, shows that he had tis own idaw df what was proper 
and holy, and that they determined his attitude towards current 
rituals. If it is true that he resigned to his brother the hereditary 
kingship of Ephesus," the reason may have been that it entailed 
officiation at the rites of Eleusinian Demeter.* It may have been 
the purveyors of mysteries and purifications that he branded as 
ev8éwv réxroves каї páprupes whom Dike would overtake;? with 
them he may have included Pythagoras the chief of charlatans.“ 
A true purification, he said, is a rare occurrence (fr. 98(g) = 
B 69). 

p the law of God, the laws of men are sustained (fr. 23 = B 
114); and Heraclitus is a fervent upholder of edvopin. 

Fr. 103 = В 44 páyeoða xpi тд» $ўно» тёр тоб vópov Sxworep 
retyeos. The law, as much as the wall, is the city's defence, and 
it is noteworthy that this is the simile Heraclitus thinks of to 
support his epistemological principle (fr. 23) loyvpíļesða: xpi) 
тф Ew mdvrew Sxworep ибро тб. 

Fr. 102 = B 43 üfpw xp} oBevtvar роу ў турка}, is 
exactly parallel. A fire may destroy the city wall, but violence 
and disorder will destroy the law. Law is to obey the will of one 
(fr. 104 = B 33): as Homer put it, oùx dyaĝòv тойыкора»йу, «їс 
xolpavos ёото. The Wise is one, one is worth ten thousand if he 
is dpwros, the Ephesians have cast out Hermodorus saying ‘let 
us have по опе best man’. 

This is no longer Philosophy, it is political exhortation in a live 
situation. And when a man speaks of the honour that death in 

+ Antisthenes 508 F 10 ap. D.L. 9. 6. 

з Strabo 14. 1. 3 p. 633. Cf. Kirk, HCF, pp. 8f. 

э Fr. 19 = B 28. Cf. Clem. Protr. 22. 2 ( = В 14 a) rios $ў parreieros ('Hpá- 
xheros) d 'Ejéonos; vuxrenbdoss, бус, Baxxoss, Mais, pores’ тобто dedet 
rû perà Üávarov, rovros pavredera: тё тёр. The Judgement Fire is a product of 
Christian interpretation (cf. р. 144 п. 1), and the list of those in danger is probably 
‘Clement's compilation from hints like Ayratfove: fr. 50, pvorýpsa fr. 87 (Marcovich, 
ec. pp. 465-7). But the passage makes the link with f. 19, where again Clement 
finds the cleansing by fire. 


* Fr. 18 = B 81; Gigon, p. 128. 
з Fr. 98 = B 49, 105 = B 121. 
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battle wins from gods and men, it is usually the case either that 
he is making a funeral oration, or that he is rousing his audience 
to defend their country." The praise of Polemos in fr. 29 = B 53 
shows an enthusiasm greater than one would expect an abstract 
cosmic principle to inspire, and the reminder that it divides the 
slaves from the free may be pointed. We shall not say, with 
Diodotus (p. 112), that Heraclitus’ book as a whole was political 
and not about nature. But we shall do well to remember that it 
‘was not so much the changes of fire that roused his blood as the 
doings of gods and men, 

1 It was in the latter context that Heraclitus fellow citizen Callinus, 150 years 


before, had written Лаф yàp оўитаута móðos xparepádporos dbpàs | Órjoxovros 
liam 8° feos ufo. Cf. Tyrt. 6. 1-2, 9. 23-34 Diehl. 
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Quaestio perpetua 
Two letters of late Hellenistic composition represent Darius as 
being interested by Heraclitus’ book and inviting him to come 
and give instruction at the court, and Heraclitus as declining." 
Different views may be taken about the likelihood of such an 
incident ; but even asa fiction it suggests that a stronger connection 
with the Persian religion was seen in the case of Heraclitus than 
in the case of other philosophers. Certainly Clement, in attribut- 
ing to Heraclitus a doctrine of purification by fire of those who 
have led evil lives, says that he took it from ‘barbarian philo- 
sophy’, and he was no doubt thinking of the doctrines of the 
Magi made known to educated Greeks by such writers as Theo- 
pompus and Eudemus.? Christian charges that the Greeks de- 
rived their wisdom from the cast are of course common and 
uncritical, and cannot serve as a serious basis for discussion. 
But with Heraclitus the dispute about possible connections 
between his philosophy and the Persian religion has enjoyed 
a long span of renewed life in modern times. In the words of 
a recent writer: "The problem, seriously studied by the moderns, 
has often been negatively solved by the great historians of Greek 
philosophy: but it seems, nevertheless, repeatedly to rise anew 
like the Phoenix from its ashes, as though the temptation to 
compare the two traditions and discover a bond of interdepen- 
dence between them periodically became irresistible.'* 

з Epist. 1-2, ap. D.L. 9. 13-14. 

з Strom. 5. 9. 4 

3 Theopompus 115 F 64-5, Eudemus, frs. 89 and 150 Wehrli; cf. Nigidius 


Figulus, fr. 67 Swoboda. 
4 J. Duchesne-Guillemin, East and West, ws. 13, 1962, 198 = Hit. of Religions 3, 


1963, 34 
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The question was already raised at the beginning of the last 
century by that pioneer of Heraclitean studies, Friedrich Schleier- 
macher, and I should not be surprised to learn that it had been 
raised earlier. At the end of his collection and discussion of the 
fragments of Heraclitus, Schleiermacher writes that important 
investigations remain to be made, and one of those that he men- 
tions is whether ‘persische Weisheit’ exercised any formative 
influence on the Ephesian’s teaching. The idea is cautiously for- 
mulated; more so than in the next work in which it appears, 
Friedrich Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Völker. In 
this imposing and once influential book, Creuzer attempted to 
show that Greek religion was based on the profound wisdom of 

. the east, which recognized that light in all its forms was the true 
object of worship. Any physical creature or object that appeared 
in myth or ritual was symbolic of some elemental essence. In 
Heraclitus, ‘a servant of pure fire’, Creuzer found an important 
link between eastern elementalism and Greck rationalism, He 
declared that Heraclitus thought and taught in the spirit of 
Zoroaster, only penetrating what he had taken from the east with 
the shafts of clear Hellenic logic, and reducing it to a coherent 
system so as to make it acceptable to his people. 

The same view of Greece’s innate superiority was presupposed 
in the first serious attempt to follow up these dicta. In a series of 
monographs, the first of which was published in 1841, and in 
а more comprehensive work of 1852,? August Gladisch expounded 
the theory that the earlier Greek philosophers, one after another, 
took over the religious world-pictures of different peoples of 
antiquity, and made them into self-consistent philosophical 
systems. Pythagoras took the Chinese world-picture, Heraclitus 
the Persian, Xenophanes and the Eleatics the Indian, Empedo- 
cles the Egyptian, Anaxagoras the Israelite; and finally Plato, 


1 Museum d. Alterthumswiss. 1, 1808, 315-533 = Sánmtliche Werke, 3. Abtheilung, 
2. Band (1838), 3-146. 

* and ed., 1819-21, ii. 192-9; 3rd ed., 1840, ii. 505-601. I have not seen the 
first edition of 1810-12. 

з Die Religion vnd die Philasephi in rer weligeschichtlichen Елата und Stellung 
zu einander, Breslai 
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absorbing all these foreign influences, brought native Hellenic 
thought and religion to its final consummation. Greek philo- 
sophy was thus revealed as the crown of carly man’s intellec- 
tual endeavours, incorporating, transfiguring, and superseding 
the combined wisdom of China, India, Persia, Egypt, and 
Israel. 

Heraclitus was dealt with in Herakleitos und Zoroaster: eine 
historische Untersuchung (Leipzig, 1859). This begins with a re- 
ference to ‘all the other amazing facts which I have discovered'— 
the sort of language often used by hopeful cranks whose earlier 
works have not been taken very seriously. But Herakleitos und 
Zoroaster is by no means a work of fantasy. It is a serious and 
conscientious study of a question which, as Gladisch points out, 
others had raised. He knew Greek well enough to discuss the text 
ofthe fragments of Heraclitus without appearing irresponsible by 
1859 standards. But he laboured under handicaps that no Hel- 
lenist of his time could very well have avoided. Zoroastrian 
literature had not been understood as well or made so generally 
available as it has been since. He did not himself know Avestan 
or Pahlavi, and the secondary works on which he had to rely, 
such as Anquetil du Perron’s Zend-Avesta (1769-71) and Thomas 
Hyde's Historia religionis veterum Persarum (1710, 1760), sometimes 
gave inaccurate or misleading information. His evaluation of the 
Greek sources, as he had not the benefit of Diels's analysis 
of the doxographical tradition, appcars very uncritical today. 
Lassalle did no better in his monumental two-volume work on 
Heraclitus! published after Gladisch's Religion und Philosophie 
(which he refers to without praise) but just before Herakleitos und 
Zoroaster. He discusses the Persian question with enthusiasm and 
a certain limited sobriety. He is conscientious in acknowledging 
the difference between Zoroastrian dualism and Heraclitean 
unitarianism, a difference which Bernays a few years earlier had 
represented as a grave obstacle to what he called the ‘Parsifica- 
tion’ of Heraclitus? It is to Lassalle’s credit that he does not 

* Die Philosophie Herakleitos des Dunkeln, Berlin 1858, i. 351-73- 
2 Rh. Mus. 7, 1850, 93 ff. = Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, i. 40 ff. 
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minimize the difference but accepts it, without attaching to it 
the decisive importance that it seemed to Bernays to possess. 

Before the century was out, half a dozen other scholars had 
joined the hunt for foreign influences, not only Persian, but 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and Indian.! None of them impressed by 
the kind of evidence they adduced, and the best-qualified inter- 
preters of Heraclitus were much more inclined to be guided by 
the voice of Bernays. The negative reaction was most eloquently 
and influentially represented by Zeller, who repeated and 
elaborated Bernays’s criticisms? E. Wellmann, in the 1912 
Pauly—Wissowa article on Heraclitus, dismisses the matter in 
a sentence with a reference to Zeller. Confidence in the gido- 
BápBapo: was by no means strengthened by Eisler's Weltenmantel 
und Himmelszelt (1910). Eisler was a prime illustration of the 
principle zoAypabin vóov où &ódoxe. Not that he was а dullard ; 
on the contrary, he had a brilliant combinatorial intelligence, 
and I have several times in this book cited him as the first author 
of an important idea, besides drawing on the vast stores of lcarn- 
ing to be found in his writings. But he had no idea when to stop. 
For example, following the lead of Wolfgang Schultz, he found 
particular satisfaction in calculating and comparing the arith- 
metical values of Greek words and names, and he did not hesitate 
to attribute this pastime to the ancient philosophers. His dis- 
cussion of Heraclitus is entirely given up to the detection of 
isopsephisms such as this: 

AMyos (62) -+ Zeós (49) = 111. 
тёр deilow (53 +58) = 111. 


I need not stress what a lack of historical sense it indicates 
that such relationships should even be looked for. 
Since the First World War, Babylon has been brought into 


1 E. Roth, Gesch. unserer abendlindischen Philosophie, 1846-58, i. 436 f.; С. 
Teichmüller, Neue Studien zur Gesch. der Begriff, 1878, ii. 103 ff; A. Chiappelli, 
А. ME da: Stas жай ә ele ila a Rub А Jae 1087; О. Оторго, 
Culte und Mythen i. 653 f.; R. Garbe, Philos. Monatsheft, 29, 1895, 513-30; К. 
Oldenberg, Deutsche Rundschau 22, 1898, 193-225. 

а Zeller-Nestle i6. 935 n. 1. Cf. above, p. 28. 

3 Studien zur antiken Kultur, i (1905), ii (1907). 
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the ring;! India, after a period of neglect, has revived ;? Egypt 
has all but lapsed;? Persia remains irrepressible.“ The writers 
include four ladies and three orientals (including one oriental 
lady). More significantly, they have recently for the first time 
included leading Iranists. S. Wikander reviewed the question 
at a colloquium held in Strasbourg. His conclusions are published 
only in the form of a two-page summary,’ but it appears that his 
attitude, though sceptical, is not completely negative, J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin has stated his views more fully (and repetitively). 
Here, of course, we find a mastery of the Iranian material such 
as none of the older writers had ; but the treatment of Heraclitus 
is not rigorous or detailed enough, and Duchesne-Guillemin has 
an easygoing habit of choosing between rival interpretations to 
suit his needs. We sce also the distorting influence of Dumézil’s 
theories of Indo-European social structure. 

The writers of standard works on Heraclitus, however, remain 
aloof. Neither in Kirk-Raven nor in Kirk's 400-page book on 
Heraclitus do we find a word to suggest that the Hellenic purity 
of his thought has ever been questioned. In Marcovich's 75-column 
Pauly-Wissowa article, as in Wellmann’s, a single sentence suf- 


1 A. Levi, Rio. di flos. neoscolastica 1, 1919; L. A. Stella, Rendiconti della Reale 
Ace, naz, dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI. 
1927, 571-602; Y. Nakahara, Z'Idle babylonienne à l'origine de la doctrine héracitéenne 
du Logos (Teteugaku-Kenkyu 1932 (4)) ; van der Waerden, Hermes Во, 1952, 129-55, 
and AA, рр. 209 f. I have not seen Levi or Nakahara, 

? Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, 1941, 1947; P. Masson-Oursel, La Philosophie en 
Orient, 1941, p. 15; E. Paci, Acme 2 (1/2), 1949, 189; A. Somigliana, Influenze 
vediche nel pensiero eracliteo, Milan 19533 Sophia 27, 1959, 87-94; Monismo indiano € 
monismo greco nei frammenti di Eraclito, Catania 1961. 

> P, Tannery, Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, 21980, pp. 179-86. 

* A. Stohr, Heraklit, Vienna 1920; Stella, op. cit.; J. Prayluski, Reo. hist. rel. 
122, 1940, 85-101 ; C. Ramnoux, Revue de la Méditerranée 19, 1959, 329-64; R. М. 
Afnán, Zoroaster's Influence on Greek Thought, New York 1965. 1 know of Stóhr's 
essay only through the work of his disciple J. M. Cleve, The Giants of Pre-Sophistie 
Greek Philosophy, 1965, i. 31-129, who says he follows the outlines of Stóhr's inter- 
pretation. Cleve is a confident believer in the principle that the understanding 
of Heraclitus does not call for a ‘philologist’ so much as for a ‘philosopher’, by 
which he seems to mean а man of poetic imagination. 

з Eléments orientaux dans la religion grecque ancienne, Paris 1960, рр. 57-9. 

© The Western Response to Zoroaster, 1958; East and West, N.. 13, 1962, 198-206; 
Filosofia (Turin) 13, 1962, 549-61 ; La Religion de l'Iran ancien, Paris 1962, pp. 221 f.; 
Hist. of Religions 3, 1963, 34-49- 
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fices for dismissal (Supp. x. 294. 56). In the go-page chapter on 
Heraclitus in Guthrie’s History of Greek Philosophy we find only 
a brief note which explains that this ‘has been omitted because 
in fact there is no sure evidence of contact or affinities, but only 
a field for speculation and conjecture’. ‘Those interested’ are 
referred to Wikander’s summary mentioned above. It seems to 
be expected that only a few seekers after curious lore are likely 
to be interested in a question of fundamental importance to our 
assessment of Heraclitus’ thought and the autonomy of early 
Greek philosophy. 


Pitfalls 

It is understandable that it should be the most scholarly scholars, 
зо to speak, who show the least interest in non-Greek material. 
‘They are used to operating with texts whose language and back- 
ground they have learned to understand at the cost of much 
effort. In a foreign field they feel incompetent, and especially 
where fools have rushed in, they fear to tread. It is easiest to 
put up the barriers, and to persuade themselves that what they 
know and can manage is all they need to know and manage. 
Besides, scepticism is always respectable in a scholar; it is thought 
better to disbelieve something that may turn out to be true than 
to believe something that may turn out to be false. 

Fear is not called for; but circumspection is, Heraclitus’ Logos, 
for example, has played a prominent part in the debate; it was 
not difficult to find Indo-Iranian parallels for a concept at once 
so abstract and so elastic. We have now seen that it is a concept 
which Heraclitus did not have. Another nice Zoroastrian element 
was his belief in a fire of judgement at the end of the present 
world, Again, it is only realistic to admit that Heraclitus was 
innocent of any such notion. 

Fire 

Another danger is vagueness. Fire is conspicuous in Zoroastrianism. 
and in Heraclitus, and since Creuzer it has seemed one of the 
most obvious links between them. But it is not enough to say 
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that fire is very important for both parties; it is necessary to 
analyse the nature of its importance. 

The Zoroastrians have always been famous for the holiness 
they attach to fire. To extinguish it is a sin; to defile it is worse, 
and to defile it by burning rather than exposing a corpse is 
a horror for the perpetration of which the Vidéodat repeatedly 
threatens the direst punishments. Fire is a god that can be 
prayed to under the name Atar. He is closely associated with 
Ahura Mazdah, indeed he is constantly called his son. 

As бге you are the joy of Mazdah Ahura, as holiest spirit you are 

his joy. Whichever of your names is the most beneficial, O Atar, 

son of Mazdah Ahura, with it (on our lips) let us approach you. 
(Yasna 36. 3) 


The Vahrhdn fire, the fire preserved in the most sacred shrines, 
was addressed in a quite lengthy prayer, the fifth Nydyifn of 
the Avesta, The priest prayed to it for fortune, protection, life; 
knowledge, holiness, quickness of tongue, comprehension; un- 
failing memory, manly courage, healthy progeny. Strabo says 
that whatever god the Persians are sacrificing to, they pray to the 
fire first (15. 3. 16 p. 733). 

In one place it is declared that it is said by revelation that a man 
is to go as much as possible to the abode of fires, and the salutation 
of fire is to be performed with reverence; because three times every 
day the archangels form an assembly in the abode of fires, and shed 
good works and righteousness there; and then the good works and 
righteousness shed there, become more lodged in the body of him 
who goes much thither, and performs many salutations of fire with 


reverence, 
(даз? Là-Sáyast 20. 1-2, trans. West, SBE v) 


These passages will serve as an indication of the status of fire 
in religious cult. One or two others give us an idea of its cosmo- 
logical significance." There occur at one place in the Avesta the 
following words: 

‘Thee, Atar, the son of Ahura Mazdáh, we honour :—the Barezisaoah- 


For what follows cf. Duchesne-Guillemin's last article listed in n. 6 on p. 169. 
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fire we honour, the Vokufiydna-fire we honour, the Urvāzišta-fire 

we honour, the Vazista-fire we honour, the Spénifta-fire we honour. 
(Yasna 17. 11) 


Explanations of these five fires and their functions are given in 
the Bundahifn (17. 1-9) and in the Selections of Zatspram (11. 3-5, 
SBEv). Borozisavah shines before Ohrmazd the Lord ; it comes from 
the rocks and other natural sources, and when properly prepared 
and sanctified makes the Vahrhdn fire. Vohufrydna is in the bodies 
of men and animals; it is responsible for the brightness of the 
eyes, digestion of food, and the warmth of sleep. Uredzitta (named 
also in Yait 13. 85) is in the earth and in plants, warming the 
waters and producing fragrance and bloom. Уд йа exists in 
cloud, to fight against the daa Sponjayrya (Videcdüt 19. 40). 
Spinifía is ordinary workaday fire. 

"This ancient classification implies a much wider conception 
of fire than the one natural to us. It not only presupposes the 
common pre-scientific assumption that fire must exist in things 
like clouds and rocks because it can be struck forth from them j" 
it sees fire wherever there is warmth, brightness, and growth.? 
According to Zatspram: 

‘Then Ohrmazd projected creation in bodily form on to the material 
plane, first the sky, second water, third earth, fourth plants, fifth 
cattle, sixth man; and fire permeated all six elements, and the 
period for which it was inserted into each element lasted, it is said, 
as much as the twinkling of an eye. 

(1. 25, trans. Zachner, Zurvan, p. 342) 


This is by no means the same as Heraclitus’ theory. Earth for 
him has not got fire in it, it is fire that has gone out and so changed 
its substance. Yet the difference conceals a similarity. The parts 
ofthe world that are not fire nevertheless retain the vital forward 


* Cf. my note on Hes. Th. 563. 

+ Duchesne-Guillemin compares Chindogya Upan. 5. 4-8 ( =: Brhadiramyaka 
Upan. 6. 2. 9-13), where the heaven, the storm, the earth, man, and woman, are 
all seen as fires. (Cf. below, p. 187.) In the Bhagavad-Gitd 15. 12-14, Krishna says 
he is the splendour in the sun, moon, and fire, he penetrates the earth and causes 
all plants to grow, he becomes the digestive fire and dwells in the bodies of all that 
breathe. 
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flow of fire. Fire makes a link between apparently widely separate 
cosmic districts: this is the essential thought that Heraclitus had 
to think before he could make use of fire in his cosmology in the 
way described on р, 130. The question is how he came to think it. 
From some histories of philosophy one would suppose that he 
was more or less bound to. Thales had based his cosmology on 
water, Anaximenes on air, and so it was only natural that 
Heraclitus should turn to fire! But that presupposes an explicit 
assumption common to Ionian thinkers, ‘everything must be re- 
ducible to one of the (Empedoclean) elements, but it is less 
certain which’. I believe that Heraclitus would not naturally 
have turned to fire without some particular stimulus. Such a 
stimulus could have been given by observation of the extra- 
ordinary status accorded by the Persians to fire. Besides the 
theory of fire pervading earth, plants, and animals, it is in place 
to recall the doctrine of the soul's ascent from earthly fire to the 
fires of heaven (pp. 67, 89 £). 


The interchange of elements 


It is because of the universal process of change that the world is 
called a fire. For the same reason, I supposed (p. 148), Heraclitus 
said that everything we see is death. The death of fire itself is 
the birth of water. These remarkable thoughts are paralleled 
in a verse of the Brhadéranyaka Upanishad (3. 2. 10) : 
‘Yājñavalkya’, said (Járatkárava Artabhaga) : ‘Since all things are food 
for death, which is the natural phenomenon of which death is the food ?” 

“Death is fire and the food of water. (Whoso knows this) overcomes 
repeated death.’ 


A theory of interchange between fire and other elements is 
found elsewhere in the Upanishads. 


It is the wind that consumes all; for when a fire blows out, it simply 
goes to the wind ; when the sun sets, it too goes to the wind ; and when 
the moon sets, it also goes to the wind. When water dries up, it goes 
to the wind; for it is the wind that consumes all these. So much for 
natural phenomena. 


(Chandogya Upanishad 4. 3. 1-2, trans, Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, р. 91) 
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In India, then, before the time of Heraclitus, there is a version 
of the Prápa-theory (see p. 105) in which the wind is regarded 
as taking over the vital essence of fire, sun, moon, lightning, 
water, wherever one of these entities dies. At the same time 
there is a line of transmission from fire to sun, sun to moon, 
moon to lightning, lightning to wind: 


Now we come to the cyclic death of natural phenomena. 

"This Brahman shines when the fire blazes, and dies when it stops 
blazing: its virtue goes to the sun, its breath of life to the wind. 

"This Brahman shines when the sun can be seen and dies when it 
can no longer be seen: its virtue goes to the moon, its breath of life 
to the wind. 

"This Brahman shines when the moon can be seen and dies when it 
can no longer be seen: its virtue goes to the lightning, its breath of 
life to the wind. 

This Brahman shines when the lightning flashes and dies when it 
no longer flashes: its virtue goes to the wind, its breath of life to (that 
same) wind. 

So all these natural phenomena enter the wind and die in the 
wind, but they do not congeal [or lose consciousness], for they rise 
up again from it. 

(Kaushitaki Upanishad 2. 12, trans. Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, р. 152) 


This looks like a development from the eschatological theory 
mentioned on p. 67 (cf. 89 f.) as common to the Upanishads and 
the Avesta. Instead of just a path for the ascending soul, we 
now have to do with a more general system of mutation and trans- 
ference of clements. As fire in Heraclitus, so wind in this cosmo- 
logy might be described as the common coin into which other 
things are changed. In another place, it is said more plainly 
that different elements are produced by successive mutations 
from wind, the first material element: 


From It, from this Self, space came to be, from space the wind, from 
wind fire, from fire water, from water earth, from earth the plants, 
from the plants food, from food (transformed into semen) man. 


(Taittiriya Upanishad 2. 1, trans. Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, pp. 137 £.) 
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There is unfortunately no evidence for the currency of these 
physical doctrines (as distinct from the eschatology) in ancient 
Iran. In the ninth century A.D., the high priest Manustihr writes: 
He is the designer of what is intended, as it is said about his creatures 
and capability that fire is producing wind, fire is producing water, 
and fire is producing earth ; wind is producing fire, wind is producing 
water, and wind is producing earth ; water is producing fire, water is 
producing wind, and water is producing earth; earth is producing 
fire, earth is producing wind, and earth is producing water. 

(Dátastán-i-Dénik 37. 129, trans. West, SBE xviii) 


But it cannot be asserted that this necessarily derives from early 
Zoroastrian tradition. Greek and Indian scientific and philo- 
sophical writings had been collected and translated during the 
Sassanid period, particularly under Sapir I (240-. 272) and 
Xusraw I (531-79). In the opinion of Professor Zachner, "The 
Pahlavi books, in so far as they are philosophical, show an un- 
mistakable Aristotelian influence, and one case at least of direct 
borrowing from an Indian source seems certain." The mutual 
interchange of earth, air, fire, and water appeared in Plato and 
Aristotle, and was commonplace with the Stoics.* 

Equally, it cannot be asserted that the lack of ancient evidence 
from Iran rules out a historical connection between the Indian 
and Heraclitean theories, 


The sun 


Heraclitus regarded the sun and other heavenly bodies as bowls 
(oxdpau) filled with fire. The breadth of the sun's bowl was equal 
to (the length of) a human foot? No one else held the bowl 
theory,* and we are told that Heraclitus gave no details of the 


£ IDA р. 185. 





* In Act 2. 29. 3 (Stob) AAxualar ‘Hpdwaros Hrrufû xarà riv той окафовдойс 
arpegi «el ris кяде (iaa rip өдр), the word exafonble is appro- 
priate only to Heraclitus. Alcmeon held the sun—doubtless the moon too— 
to be flat (Act. 2. 22. 4); Antiphon considered the moon a solid body shining by 
its own light (id. 2. 28. 4). 
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origin and substance of the bowls. Where did the idea come 
from? 

Scholars have thought of the sun’s cup in which Heracles 
crossed Oceanus, and of the Egyptian idea of the sun crossing 
the sky in a barque. I would suggest that we might also think 
about the Zoroastrian fire altar, still used by Parsee com- 
munities and portrayed in reliefs of the sixth and fifth centuries 
в.с. and on Sassanian coins. A specimen from the Arsacid period 
has been excavated (Plate VIII). The fire burns in a circular 
basin, about a foot or at most two feet across. It is the Valyhan | 
fire, derived from the Borzzisazah fire (see pp. 171 f.), and it has 
а certain connection with the sun, To quote Duchesne-Guillemin 
(art. cit, p. 39): ‘it is forbidden to let the rays of the sun fall 
on the sacred fire: for the fire of the altar itself symbolizes the 
sun; or rather, it is in a certain way the sun, before which the 
other sun must disappear.’ There is a suggestion of such an equiva- 
lence in the curious schematic representation of the fire on a 
Median reliefofthe first half of the sixth century в.с. (Plate VIII). 

But even if this is so, does it help? Heraclitus must have 
seen Magi at their fire altars, but how could he confuse such an 
altar with the sun? Certainly, if he was told "This is а likeness 
of the sun’, he was not the man to believe it just because he 
was told it, All the same it might set him thinking. Suppose the 
sun—and the moon and stars—:were contained in this sort of 
bowl: that would explain their definite outline, fixed size, firmly 
controlled motion, and the concentration of their fire. Once con- 
sidered, the idea could commend itself." 


Dike 
The regularity of the sun’s movements is supervised by Dike, 


who must be imagined as exercising a general control over the 
measures of the world-fire. She will also in some way overtake 





1 There is another place where a football-sized sun appears in а Persian con- 
text. According to Dinon, a fourth-century в.с. writer of Persica (690 F 10 ap. 
Cic. div. 1. 46), Cyrus dreamed he found the sun at his feet, and tried three times 
to seize it, but it eluded him. The interpreters correctly forecast that he would 
reign for three decades. 


r 
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artificers and witnesses of falschood. We saw that Anaximander 
had the concept of cosmic justice, but not the cosmic deity Dike, 
while Parmenides presented a fairly close parallel to Heraclitus 
(cf. р. 137). 

The government of the natural world (especially the sun) by 
a divine principle representing Truth or Rightness is a concept 
with ancient roots in Iran, India, and Egypt. In Iran and India 
the principle has the same name, Sanskrit Rta = Old Persian 
Arta = Avestan Aša; in Egypt it is a goddess called Maat. 

In Zoroastrianism, from the time of the Gáthás of Zoroaster him- 
self, Aša and Druj, Truth-righteousness and Lie-unrighteousness, 
or Right and Wrong understood with reference to speech as well 
as action, are made to stand for the whole antithesis between 
the Good Religion, with its adherents and all that belongs to it, 
and the forces of evil and impiety. Thus the faithful are айдал 
(lit. one who has acquired Aša) and the unfaithful are drogoant; 
an evil demon is а druj; and the terms are liable to occur con- 
stantly in any religious context. Above this banal usage, how- 
ever, we sec Aša in certain special associations. To it belongs the 
material world that is constantly threatened with disruption by 
the attacks of the dačvas (Yasna 57. 17, Sréf nû 3). If the sun failed 
to rise, they would destroy everything on earth, for the sun’s 
light strengthens the body of Asa (Npdyitn т. 11-13 = Yait6. 1-3). 
It is as father of Aša that Ahura Mazdah controls the regularity 
of nature: 


This I ask thee, O Lord, answer me truly: 

Who was the first father of Righteousness at the birth? 

Who appointed their path to sun and stars? 

Who but thou is it through whom the moon waxes and wanes? 
(Хата 44. 3, trans. Duchesne-Guillemin, The Hymns of Zarathustra) 


In two other Gathas, the sacred fire that will bring blessings to 
the worshipper, and visible harm to the infidel, receives its 
strength from Aša (Yasna 34. 4 = Nydyitn 5. 18; Yasna 43. 4) 
By a natural projection the meting out of justice through the 
* As an element Aša is fire. Cf. p. 38 with n. 4. 
suem х 
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fire is transferred to the future day of reckoning. Ahura Mazdah 
sees all that men do with the eye of Right: 
The deeds, open or stealthy, into which search is made, О Wise 
One, 
—Or if (2) for a trifling wrong a man should exact the greatest 
atonement (2)— 
Perceiving all this with thine eye, thou seest it through shining 
Righteousness. 
(Yasna 31. 13) 
And at the end he will judge them in the name of Aša: 


The reward which thou shalt give by the spirit and the fire 

And which thou shalt divide, as Righteousness, among the two 
parties... 

Do thou tell us, that we may know. 


(Ibid. зт. з) 
О Wise Lord, аз this Holy Spirit, 
‘Through the fire thou shalt accomplish, supported by Devotion 
and Right, 
‘The apportioning of the good between the two parties, 
(Ibid. 47. 6) 
"Then shall Evil cease to flourish, 
While those who have acquired good fame 
Shall reap the promised reward 
In the blessed dwelling of the Good Mind, of the Wise One, and of 
Righteousness, 
(Ibid. зо. 10) 
Heraclitus, too, extends the idea of truth/falsehood to cover 
actions as well as words. Fr. 23(f) = В 112 ow¢povetv dperù 
peylorn, кой софіт d\n Oda Myew ка} roteîy xarà pow ématov- 
as. (Cf. fr. 1, they fail to show comprehension of these mea xal 
pya covered by my discourse, although they hear me explain 
everything xarà dícw.) So in fr. 19 = B 28, the people threatened 
by Dike are the pevôéwv réxroves al páprvpes, where тёктоу 
can mean either ‘inventor’ or ‘worker’. They correspond exactly 
to Zoroaster’s dragvants. 
* Cf. [Hes] fr. 343. 14 (Мт) réerawa 8акаіо», Aesch. Ag. 1405-6 vexpós 8¢ 


Tae Befsds yepis | eyo, Suxalas réxrovos, Eur. Med. 409 как» Bà тутш» réxroves 
софбтата. 
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The Old Persian equivalent of afavan is artévan, and it is some- 
thing that Xerxes hopes to be after death.’ In the Vedas, rtdvan 
is applied to gods, to death, and to the ancestral dead.? It is not 
necessary for my purpose to discuss the Indian rta at length, for 
the parallels with aia only serve to show that the concept is much 
older than Zoroaster. (In fact ria falls into disuse as a cosmic 
principle after the Rgveda.) I shall simply note its connection 
with fire and the sun. Agni, the fire-god, is ‘guardian of ría", 
Rgo. 1. 1. 8; so is the sun (1. 83. 5, cf. 105. 12). “The meaning of 
the word as applied to the natural world connects itself with the 
alternation of day and night, the regular passage of the sun 
through the heavens, or the unswerving motion of the rain in 
its fall from heaven and of the streams along their courses,’ 
By the will of Mitra-Varuna, it is established at the place where 
the sun’s horses go forth (Rev. 5. 62. 1; cf. Parm. B 1. 9-14). 

The Egyptian Matt is daughter of Кес "The fundamental 
idea of the word is “straight”, and from the Egyptian texts it is 
clear that ma‘at meant right, true, truth, real, genuine, upright, 
righteous, just, steadfast, unalterable, etc.’* In a hymn to Ret in 
the Book of the Dead it is said: ‘Thoth and the goddess Ma‘at 
mark out thy course for thee day by day and every day.’ She 
herself is stationed at the sunrise and sunset: ‘The goddess 
Маса embraceth thee at the two seasons of the day (i.e., at 
morn and eve).'* 

It is she who leads the souls of the dead to judgement. The 
deceased's heart is weighed against her, or against the ostrich 
feather that is her symbol, and if it fails to balance is eaten by 
the monster Атат? Matát's spheres of action thus agree with 
those of Afa-Rta. You may say that they are natural spheres in 
which to find a personification of Rightness acting. Yet we do 
not find an analogue in Greck before Heraclitus and Parmenides. 


3 H. W. Wallis, Cosmology of the Rigveda, 1887, р. 93- 

4 Budge, Book of the Dead, p. 185; cf. J. A. Wilson in Frankfort and others, 
Before Philosophy, 119 f.; 5. G. F. Brandon, The Judgment of the Dead, 10 f. 

5 Budge, Book of the Dead, p. 343- 

6 Ibid., p. 340. ? Ibid., pp. 199, 236, 340 n. 3. 
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The Wise 

The fragments of Heraclitus do not specify Dike’s relationship 
with 73 codóv, and the complete book may not have done so 
either. But тд софду is ‘Zeus’, and from Hesiod onwards, Zeus is 
the father of Dike. 

Ada's father, as was mentioned, is Ahura Mazdàh. He was 
identified by the Greeks with Zeus (Hdt. 1. 131. 2, etc.), but his 
name means simply the Wise God." 

тё оофду is ‘one’; the existence of other gods is admitted, but, 
as ‘Zeus’, hejit is the greatest. God (or a god) is wiser than 
а man as a man is wiser than a child. With Heraclitus’ supreme 
god we must take Xenophanes’ els беќз, čv re cott xal дубраутогоз. 
péporos, об та дна Üyrotow duolios од8 vónpa (B 23). 

"The Persians admitted other gods besides the Wise God, but 
Zoroaster says ‘I know none other but you; then save us, through 
Righteousness.’ The Yasna liturgies begin: 

I offer, I fulfil for the creator Ahura Mazdah, the mighty and 
exalted, the greatest and best and finest and firmest and wisest and 
comeliest and highest in Righteousness. 

(т. 1, after Wolff; cf. 26. 2, Vidëodāt 19. 14) 


Heraclitus’ god watches men the whole time, not only by day: 
тё pù Sûvév more rûs dv nış AdBor; Earlier poets had said that 
Zeus sees all men’s wrongdoing, or has subordinates who report 
it to him. But they had said similar things of the sun; the sun 
sleeps at night, even Zeus sleeps sometimes according to Homer. 
The emphasis on the sleepless, unrelenting watchfulness of the 
divine power is something new in Greece. 

1 Sometimes he is Ahura alone, or Mazdāl alone. In the Gathds the two words 
stand independently, usually separated from one another, Mazdáh often coming 
first. In the younger Avesta too they are treated as two words, in the Achaemenid 
inscriptiods usually as one. Ohrmazd is the Pahlavi form. 

з Yasna 34. 7. There is a grammatical difficulty in the plural ‘you’. Hymns to 
Amen-Re* (Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. 108 ff, 195 f.) praise him as ‘ruler of all 
the gods’ and as ‘One Only’, ‘thou One, thou Only One who hast no second’, 
"Опе One’. (Cf. the interpretation of the Syrian Adad as unus unus, Macr. Sat. 
1. 23. 17.) ‘The Lord he is God; there is none else beside him’ (Deut. 4: 35, 
cf. 6: 4, Isa. 45: 5). 

? Hes. Op. 248-69, Od. 13. 213-14, Solon 1. 17 ff. Diehl. 
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Ahura Mazdah sees all that men do (Yasna 31. 13, quoted on 
р. 178; cf. Уай 1. 8), and is not to be deceived (Yasna 45. 4). 
He is never asleep, and never dulled by narcotics (Vidéodat 
19. 20).' He is not contrasted with the sun that sets; on the 
contrary, in Yasna 1. 11, 3. 13, 7. 13, the sun is said to be his eye, 
and he can be represented pictorially by the solar symbol, as on 
the Behistun relief. In India, however, 73 pi 80vóv more has a 
striking parallel. I have pointed to a similarity between Hera- 
clitus' fire—which, if not identical with *that which never sets', 
was close enough to be identified with it by Plato's time—and 
the Indian prapa (pp. 173 f.). In the hymn referred to on p. 105, 
itis said of Prana: 

Erect, he stays awake when others sleep, 
He never falls down prone: 
That he should sleep while others sleep, 
None has ever heard. 
In the Brhadáranyaka Upanishad this is put as follows: 


‘Just as breath holds the midmost position among the human faculties, 
so does the wind among natural phenomena; for the other natural 
phenomena fade away; not so the wind. The natural phenomenon 
known as wind never sets (as does the sun). 
(1. 5. 22, trans, Zaehner) 

"This wind is the breath of life that stirs the whole world. Accord- 
ing to the Katha Upanishad (6. 2; perhaps contemporary with 
early Buddhism) it derives from the Brahman, which is the same 
as man’s inmost Self. This is ‘the upraised thunderbolt’, for fear 
of which the fire burns, the sun blazes, the gods of storm and 
wind fly, and death itself. If this reminds us unexpectedly of our 
кєралубу, it is only one of a series of reminders of Heraclitus in the 
context. How was the Self discovered? 

The self-existent (Lord) bored holes facing the outside world; 

Therefore a man looks outward, not into (him)self. 

A certain sage, in search of immortality, 

Turned his eyes inward and saw the self within. (4 1) 

1 Mithra is deseribed in similar terms. He is ‘a chief in assemblies, with a 
thousand cars, well-shapen, with ten thousand eyes, high, with full knowledge, 
strong, sleepless, and ever awake’ (Тай 10. 7, cf. 24). 
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Heraclitus, accounting for his knowledge, said é5:Lnoduny dpewv- 
Tóv.! The Self resembles a smokeless flame (4. 13). It dwells in 
га and is born of it and is it (5. 2). It remains awake when all 
things sleep (5. 8). The next verses— 


As the one fire esconced within the house 
‘Takes on the forms of all that’s in it, 

So the One Inmost Self of every being 

‘Takes on their several forms, (remaining) without (the while). 
As the one wind, once entered into a house, 

Takes on the forms of all that’s in it, 

So the One Inmost Self of every being 

Takes on their scveral forms, (remaining) without (the while)— 


recall the god who changes like fire (?) mixing with incense.* 

‘Those changes were specified as day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, satiety and starvation. The proposition 
that God is these things is without parallel in Greck. In the 
Prasna Upanishad, matter and the breath of life issue from Pra- 
jüpati (cf. p. 33). The breath of life is the sun, and matter 
is the moon. The sun envelops everything in its rays by day: 


So arises this universal life breath which has every (possible) form,— 
(I mean) fire. (1.7) 


In other words there is a universal fire-soul, emanating from the 

sun and thus from Prajapati, which takes on the form of every 

thing. 

‘The year too is Prajápati: it has a southern and a northern path. 
(1. 95 cf р. 34) 

God is summer and winter, in other words. 


‘The month too is Prajapati. Its dark half is matter, the light one the 
breath of life. (1. 12) 


з Fr. 15 = B тот. Cf. Somigliana, Monismo, pp. 16-19, 202-6. 

а Compared by Somigliana, p. 152. Cf. also the Pahlavi Méndk-i-Xrat бо. 6-10: 
"Because it is said, that whoever joins with the good brings good with him, and 
whoever joins with the bad brings evil. just like the wind which, when it impinges 
on stench, is stench, and when it impinges on perfume, is perfume," 
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Day and night too are Prajapati. Of these day is the breath of life, 
night matter. People who cohabit voluptuously by day waste their 
life-breath. True chastity consists in cohabiting voluptuously by 


night. (1. 13) 
Food too is Prajapati. Semen proceeds from it, and from semen (all) 
these creatures are born, they say. (1. 14; cf. p. 158) 


Sleep (cf. pp. 147 ff.) 

dvOpurros dv «Ўфрбир dos @ттєта ёил›тф, dmoofotieis буна. 

‘When both sun and moon have set, Yàjüiavalkya, when the fire 
has gone out and (all) voices are stilled, what is the light of man then?” 

"The self becomes his light then. Lighted by the self alone he sits 
down, moves away, does his work and comes back.’ 

(Brhadéranyaka Upanishad 4. 3. 6)* 

Odvazds otw бкбоа. yeplévres Spéoper, xdaa 82 eióovres avos. 

‘Which one is the self?” 

"(Abiding) among the senses there is a “person” who consists 
of understanding, a light within the heart: this is he. Remaining 
ever the same, he skirts both worlds, seemingly thinking, seemingly 
moving. For, having fallen asleep, he transcends this world,—the 
forms of death.” (Ibid. 4. 3. 7)? 

Lv darrerar тедиєбтос «бо», ёуртууорд drrerau eBovros. 
‘This ‘person’ has two states (of consciousness), that of this world 
and that of the other world. There is a third twilight state (of con- 
sciousness),—that of sleep. Standing in this twilight state, he sees 
the (other) two, that of this world and that of the other world. 
Now, however, when he approaches the state (of consciousness) of the 
other world, he fares forth (towards it) and descries both evil and 
joyful things. (Ibid. 4. 3. 9) 
Cf. Pindar, drdp ebSévrecow ду тологу dvelpos 8є{куъо reprvûv 
dédéprowav xa\erûy тє «plow. 

Death 


The bodies of the dead are for Heraclitus an abomination, more to 
be cast out than dung (pp. 151 Е). This treatment would involve 


* Somigliana, p. 83. * Somigliana, р. 75. 
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maltreatment by dogs and birds, and would be repulsive to 
ordinary Greek sentiment. It is, however, the Zoroastrian prac- 
tice, still kept up by some Parsee communities; in antiquity it 
was the practice of the Magi, and well known as such to the 
Greeks." A large part of the Vidéodat is concerned with the pol- 
lution attending a recent corpse and means of minimizing it 
(especially chapters 5~12). Burial and cremation are both sins, 
invented by Angra Mainyu, since they transmit the pollution 
to earth and fire respectively (1. 13, 17, 3. 8, 8. 73 ff). Ifa 
man or a dog has been buried, it is a sin not to dig him up 
again (3. 36-42). The proper thing to do with a corpse is to 
expose it on a hilltop (6. 44-8). For once the soul has departed 
the body is invaded by Nasu the Druj, who stays upon it until 
it has been eaten by dogs and birds, or at least seen by a dog 
of a certain sort. 

Heraclitus’ conception of the soul’s history is, from a Greek 
point of view, novel. It has a deep ‘account’ that increases itself. 
What happens to it after death is not yet clear to us, but it smells 
things. It can die by liquefaction, yet mortals are immortals, 
exchanging lives with them. The cycle proceeds water-earth- 
water-soul. We hear that there аге ууа xal Sa/poves everywhere. 

Zoroaster increased his soul by a good deed. 


On the way, Zaratust gave their two horses water, on account of 
their thirst, and he thought thus: "Unprofitable was my going to 
the residence of the Karaps, except in this manner, when, through 
giving water to the horses, my soul was then expanded." 

(Zátspram 18. 7, trans. West, SBE xlvii) 


Elsewhere in the Pahlavi books, the good works themselves are 
said to increase annually during life for the soul's benefit, like 
savings bonds. At death, the soul's good and bad deeds are 
counted up, and determine its fate. 


1 Hat. 1. 140, Strabo 15, 3, 20 p. 735, Cie. Tus. 1. 108. Qf. p. 68. 

а Dütastón-i-Dénik 10. 2, Saddar 41. 21-3, 45. 4-5, 58. 2-3, Dénkart 9. 52. 11. 
э Datastén-i-Dénik 12-14, Méndk-i-Xrat 12. 12, 18. 3, 37. 28, 41. 19, 42. 16, 
Saddar 18. 16, 36. 5, 58. 5, 87. 9, 100. 2, Dénkart 8. 14. 8, Skand-Gumánik Vidar 
4. 91-6. Cf. Chandogya Upan. 5. 10. 5. 
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The rewards and torments that await the good man and the 
sinner are detailed іп 7ай 22 and Vidzcdát 19. 27 ff. Curious 
emphasis is laid on the smells that the soul will experience. 


At the end of the third night (after death), when the dawn appears, 
it seems to the soul of the faithful one as if it were brought amidst 
plants and scents: it scems as if a wind were blowing from the region 
of the south, from the regions of the south, a sweet-scented wind, 
sweeter-scented than any other wind in the world. And it seems to 
the soul of the faithful one as if he were inhaling that wind with the 
nostrils, 

(Хай 22. 7-8) 
‘The soul of the sinner is assailed by а terrible stink (ibid. 25-33; 
cf. Dátastán-i-Dénik 26-7, Méndk-i-Xrat 2. 140-4, 7. 15, 30). 

The man that is laden with sins is a dava and becomes a 
spiritual daéva at death (Vidzodát 8. 31-2). Dačvas fear the soul 
of the good man, which they apparently recognize by its smell. 
As to the godly man that has been cleansed, the wicked evil-doing 
Daévas tremble at the perfume of his soul after death, as a sheep 
does on which a wolf is falling. 

(Vidéodat 19. 33 ; cf. Тай 24. 27) 
The smell that daévas particularly hate is that of fire: 
‘The perfume of fire, pleasant to the Maker, Ahura Mazdah, takes 
them away from afar. 

(Yast 24. 51) 

So that is perhaps what the pure man’s soul smells of. A burning 
fire kills dazas by the thousand (Vidéodat 8. 79-80, cf. $дан 
La-Sayast 10. 4), so it is natural that the smell of it makes them 
feel like sheep before a wolf. 

The world is thus full of unseen spirits and demons. Distinct 
from these, and from the ‘souls’ that experience an odorous after- 
life, are the Fravasis or ‘external souls’. The Fravaii is the im- 
mortal spirit that exists before a man’s life as well as after it, from 
the beginning of time to the end. The Fravašis are loyal sup- 
porters of Ahura Mazdah, resembling mounted warriorsin the sky 
with spears in hand. They are venerated by men; a whole Yast 
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(13) is devoted to them, and it tells how they fight the daévas (33), 
and how they contribute to the maintenance of the cosmos. 


Ahura Mazdáh spake unto Spitama Zarathustra, saying: ‘Do thou 
proclaim, O pure Zarathustra! the vigour and strength, the glory, 
the help and the joy that are in the Fravatis of the faithful, the awful 
and overpowering Fravašis; do thou tell how they come to help me, 
how they bring assistance unto me, the awful Fravašis of the faithful. 
‘Through their brightness and glory, О Zarathustra! I maintain that 
sky, there above, shining and seen afar, and encompassing this earth 
all around’ (and also the waters of the world, the earth, natural life, 
еі). (t f£) 

"Through their brightness and glory the sun goes his way; through 
their brightness and glory the moon goes her way; through their 
brightness and glory the stars go their way. (16) 
We worship the good, strong, beneficent Fravatis of the faithful, who 
showed their paths to the stars, the moon, the sun, and the endless 
lights, that had stood before for a long time in the same place, without 
moving forwards, through the oppression of the Daévas and the as- 
saults of the Daévas, And now they move around in their far-revolving 
circle for ever, till they come to the time of the good restoration of 
the world. (57-8) 


Here, then, we have a parallel to Heraclitus’ hero-spirits and to 
his immortals that live the death of mortals, 

Even the cycle of transformations, soul-water-earth-water- 
soul, has a counterpart in the east, one which offers a more 
attractive solution to the riddle than the one proposed on p. 154, 
and seems to fit Heraclitus well in other ways. It is the Indian 
doctrine that was adduced in Chapter 2 (pp. 63 f.) to throw 
light on Pherecydes and Pythagorean ideas. It is set out in those 
two oldest Upanishads, Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya, that have 
already provided a number of striking parallels to Heraclitus 
in the present chapter. Inferior souls become rain, and then 
plants: rice or barley, sesame or beans, herbs or trees. With 
luck they are eaten by someone, metabolized into semen, and 
poured into a womb for rebirth. Soul, water, earth, water, soul. 


* 1 owe this important comparison to Somigliana, p. 101. 
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And at each stage its home is fire: the heaven is a fire, the 
storm is a fire, the earth is a fire, man is a fire, woman is a 
fire." 

In the last chapter I asked in vain how souls might turn to 
water after death. In the chapter before I asked in vain what 
were the ‘dark exhalations’ that rose from the earth but fell back 
as rain, besides being responsible for winds and for the diminu- 
tion of the celestial fire at night and in winter. It now appears 
that the one problem is the solution of the other. The ‘exhala- 
tions’ were souls—as Aristotle told us all the time (p. 150). 

Consider the account of the Chandogya Upanishad. The superior 
souls pass from the flame of the funeral pyre into the day, the 
bright half of the month, the summer months of the year, and 
eventually to the sun and the Brahman world. The others pass 
from the smoke of the pyre into the night, the dark half of the 
month, the winter.months of the year, to the moon, into wind, 
mist, cloud, rain—everything for which in Heraclitus the ‘dark 
exhalations’ are responsible. 

‘Theophrastus also tells us that Heraclitus placed the moon 
lower than the sun and in a less pure region (D.L. 9. ro). What 
is the significance of that likely to have been: astrophysical, 
or eschatological? Alemeon of Croton held that the soul is 
immortal because it maintains constant motion like the sun; and 
that the region of eternal nature begins at the level of the moon 
(24 A 1, cf. 12). ‘Empedocles’, we read in Hippolytus (Ref. 1. 4. 3 
= Doxogr. 559 = DK 31 A 62), ‘said that the region we live in 
is full of ills, and that they reach up from the region round the 
earth as far as the moon, but do not go further, because the 
whole region above the moon is more pure; and this was also 
Heraclitus’ view.’ Ills stretching up to the moon can only be 
of concern to the ascending soul. If it is in this region that 
souls are converted into water, to become successively earth, 
water, and soul again, the assumption of a theory closely corre- 
sponding to the Indian becomes virtually inescapable. If this 
is the Hades where souls go a-smelling, we can perhaps connect 

1 Above, p. 172 n. 2. 
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it with the myth that the inhabitants of the moon nourish them- 
selves on smells." We are bound to welcome an explanation at 
which so many puzzling details tumble into place; and we shall 
take solemn note of how the Peripatos in search of physical 
theory sternly converts the souls of the wicked into an exhalation. 

The evidence suggests, then, that Heraclitus’ doctrine was 
as follows. Superior souls, being drier, rise to the pure region ' 
of sun and stars and survive there indefinitely, perhaps as part 

‚ of the body of the unique Wise that is separate from everything 
else. The damper souls do not rise so high (rather as in Plato, 
Phaedo 108 a-b the more sensual soul is reluctant to abandon the 
body, and lingers in the impure lower air). They cluster round 
the moon, making its fire seem dimmer than the sun’s, and from 
there they become wind and rain and so die. Their gathering is 
confined by Dike to the night and the winter. It is in this way 
that the world is full of yuyai and Saipoves. „ 

And now we have a niche for the guardians that rise up and 
watch over living and dead: at the highest level, as that which 
never sets and therefore cannot be hidden from. These are the 
immortal hero-spirits whom I compared with the Fravalis of 
Zoroastrian theology. It remains to add that the Fravašis too 
have the function of watchers. 

Sponta Mainyu maintained the sky (when it was set up), and they 
sustained it from below, they, the strong Егауаїіз, who sit in silence, 
gazing with sharp looks; whose eyes and ears are powerful. 

(Тай 13. 29)? 
Hades 


When Heraclitus refers to the conversion of man’s soul to water, 
its death, in theological terms, he sees in it the agency of Hades: 


£ Perhaps Pythagorean, see Burkert, WW, р. 24 п. э. 
2 In the Pahlavi books (Maniki-Xrt 49. 22-3, cf. Dist Dent 97. 24-31) 
they are identified with stars. The idea that the dead become stars is of wide 
popular currency (p. 66; Frazer, GB iv. 64 fI, xiii. 310 Й); it is found in Egypt 
and India, and in Greece from the fifth century (Ar. Pex 832-3). In Pl. Epin. 
984 4-5 b and Plaut. Rud. 6-16 (from Diphilus) the stars act as watchers of man- 
kind, reporting their behaviour to Zeus. (Cf. E. Fraenkel, CQ 36, 1942, 10-14 = 
Kl. Beitr. ii. 37-44.) For Heraclitus only the circumpolar stars could come into 
question: the rest are extinguished daily. 
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the traditional ‘god of death’, but not a god usually thought 
of as present in the world of men. I have pointed out (p. 158) 
that he is the antagonist of Zeus, at least in this psychic sphere, 
and possibly on the cosmic scale too. If the dry souls of the dead 
make up the body of ‘Zeus’, perhaps the damp ones make up 
the body of Hades. 

‘The Wise Lord of the Persians, he who never sleeps, he who is 
never deceived, the father of fire, is opposed throughout the 
world by a spirit of contrary nature who is hostile to all life 
and growth, the ‘Destructive Spirit’, Angra Mainyu. It was he 
who first introduced death into the world. He is the author of all 
evil, attended and represented by the daas who do his work. 
Associated with them is A&ma, the spirit of furious violence, 
whom one might render as "Yfpis. In a verse in praise of the 
haoma, the drink of immortality, we read: 

And honour to Haoma, for all other liquors are attended by Aéima 
that swings the bloody club, but it, the Haoma liquor, is attended by 
Ala itself. 

(Тай 17. 5, cf. Tama 10. 8) 
The Greeks, besides identifying Ahura Mazdàh with Zeus, 
identified Angra Mainyu with Hades." 


Strife 
I am not suggesting that Heraclitus presented the antithesis 
between Zeus and Hades as a grand cosmic war. Yet his novel 
emphasis on the function of Eris or Polemos in determining the 
apportionment of the natural world, his conviction that op- 
position is the essence of the universe as we know it, has long 
seemed to comparativists a counterpart of the Zoroastrian doc- 
trine of agelong war between Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu, 
in which the two powers are ranged against each other together 
with their respective subordinate spirits and creations. This is 
not only a moral antagonism. It is seen in physical phenomena 
such as the increase or failure of a fire, and the alternation of 
з Theopompus 115 F 65, Arist, fr, 6 ар. D.L. 1. 8, Plut. Js. Os. 369 e, Hesych. 
sv. Mpaparýs. 
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summer and winter. Azay (‘greed, hunger’), made by the daévas, 
strives against fire, to put out its light if pure fuel is not brought 
(Vidéodat 18. 18-22). Fire is strengthened by Aša, and itself kills 
daévas (pp. 177, 185). Winter is a creation of Angra Mainyu 
(Vidivdàt т. 2-3). According to the Bundahifn, it comes from the 
north to do battle with the summer: 


The appearance of winter is in the direction of the north, where 
the regions Võrūbaršt and Vórüjarit are; the original dwelling of 
summer, too, is in the south, where the regions Fradataf$ and Vidatafs 
are; on the day Ohrmazd of the auspicious month Avan the winter 
acquires strength and enters into the world, and the spirit of Rapitvin 
goes from above-ground to below-ground, where the spring of waters 
is... until the end, in the auspicious month Spendarmat, winter 
advances through the whole world... As the day Ohrmazd of the 
month Fravardin advances it diminishes the strength which winter 
possesses, and summer comes in from its own original dwelling, and 
receives strength and dominion. (25. 10-13) 


It is a manifestation of Angra Mainyu’s aggression against Ahura 
Mazdah and his world, 


On the evil-doing of Ahriman and the demons it says in revelation 
that the evil which the evil spirit has produced for the creation of 
Ohrmazd it is possible to tell by this winter. (Ibid. 28. 1) 


l4 serving Ahura Mazdah and living in righteousness men en- 
hi 





ance thestrength ofthe sun, but wickednessincreases the strength 
lof winter." Already in the Avesta, Angra Mainyu and the daévas 
belong in the north. We remember that the southern sky for 
Heraclitus is the boundary of Zeus, and that in his imitator (de 
victu 1. 5) Zeus and Hades stand for light and dark, in the same 
context as the changing lengths of day and night, the advances 
of fire and water, and the north-south movement of the sun. 


The great year 
Considered from the Greek point of view, Heraclitus’ great year 
will seem to be a development of Hesiod’s myth of ages, the 


1 Vidéodat 7. 25-7, Рат 7. B. 19, 9. 52. 11-13. 
з Тай. 3. 17 = 501 vat 3; Vidéodat 7. 2, 19. 1. 
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‘year’ itself being an original construction based оп the analogy 
discovered between day and generative cycle. Is this a sufficient 
account? Would that analogy of itself put into a man’s head the 
notion of a vastly greater cycle than any earlier Greck had 
contemplated ? 

I have described on pp. зо ff. the Zoroastrian theory of ‘Time 
for long autonomous’. It is a single, non-recurrent period," But 
it is on a similar scale to the Heraclitean period, Zátspram likens 
it to а year (р. 67 n. 2), and it is given its shape by division 
into quarters, and by the supremacy of Angra Mainyu giving 
way to the supremacy of Ahura Mazdah. 

The Avesta refers to another Iranian myth which may be 
relevant. It concerns Yima, the first man, Yima ruled over man- 
kind for a thousand years, a golden age of prosperity and abun- 
dance unspoiled by excessive heat or cold, old age or death. One 
might say it was a great springtime. When the millennium came 
to its end, Ahura Mazdah warned Yima that worse times were 
ahead, and instructed him to retire to a cavern below the earth, 
taking with him perfect specimens of every living creature. Yima 
did as he was told, and is now king ofa subterranean realm where 
men live a perfect life. He will stay there until a terrible winter, 
the worst the world has ever known, with rain and snow falling 
for three years on end, heralds the end of the present condition. 
‘Then he will return to the upper world and repopulate it with 
his ideal race.* In Heraclitus’ system, if winter represents a pre- 
dominance of damp souls, then the moral depression of the great 
year ought logically to produce an actual physical great winter. 

His year is arrived at by multiplying a given figure by 360. 
We have seen this principle applied in the Vishnu Purana (p. 94), 


1 Van der Waerden, Hermes 80, 1952, 147, argues that originally it was cyclic. 
Cf. p. 67 n. 2. 

а Yalt 9. 10, 17. 30, 19. 32, etc.; Zaehner, DTZ, pp. 134 £ The first part of the 
story resembles the Greek myth that Kronos once ruled over a blessed generation 
of men on earth, and now rules over them in a paradise below, or in the far west: 
Hes. Op. 109-26, cf. 166—73c (divided between two generations, but united in 
[Hes.] fr. 204. 94 fF, cf. 1. 6 ff.) ; Pind. Ol. 2. 56 ff, fr. 129 Snell. The great winter 
that will end this world and be followed by the creation of a perfect new one has 
parallel in Norse mythology, where the cataclysm of Ragnarek begins with 
а series of seven ‘Monster Winters’ (fimbulvetr). 
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where the (hundred) years of Vishnu's Brahman-life are equiva- 
lent to 360 х (1,000 x 12,000 years). It is said of this Time-Vishnu : 
Vishnu being thus manifest and unmanifest substance, spirit, and time, 
sports like a playful boy, as you shall learn by listening to his frolics. 
(i 2) 
Alv rais ёоті, та оу, reocevuv." 
Resurrection 

Heraclitus’ guardian-spirits behave in an un-Greck way when 
they ‘stand up’ from the dead. Resurrection of the dead is a 
typically Zoroastrian doctrine.* It was believed that at the end 
of time, when all existence is renewed, the bodies of the dead will 
rise up and be reunited with their souls, and enter upon im- 
mortal life. The Greeks knew of the Magian teaching at any rate 
by the fourth century. I have remarked (pp. 153 £.) that Heracli- 
tus’ resurrection is of a different variety, involving continuous 
selection, and more recently (p. 188) come to a conclusion on its 
nature, Possibly, however, his terminology is influenced by the 
Zoroastrian conception. 


The prophet 
Heraclitus ridicules men who pray to statues as foolish and 
ignorant. He is not alone among the Greeks of his time in his 
rejection of anthropomorphism ; Xenophanes makes fun of it at 
any rate. But this is just another of the ideas current in Ionia at 
that period which magically agree with those of the Persians. 
Hat. 1. 131. 1 Лёра; 8” оа vápown roroioibe xpeapévous, уйната 
рё» kal mols kal Bwpoùs ойк ev rdpas тогеоиёфуоъ Bpeodat" Ёа 
kal root томоъо: pwpinv empepovar, ds рду enol Boxely, бт ойк 
dvÜpcmoóvéas ёубилоа>» rods Өєодѕ xardmep of "Eves elvai. This 
was the feature of Persian religion that the Greeks and Romans 
found most noteworthy ; it is mentioned again by Strabo (15. 3. 13 
р. 732, from Herodotus) and Cicero (Rep. 3. 14, Leg. 2. 26). 

? Compared by Eisler, Weltenmantel, р. 

2 It was probably from the Persians that the Jews took the idea; ef. Zachner, 

рте, pp. 576 

3 "Theopompus 115 F 64, Eudemus fr. 89 Wehrli ap. D.L. 1. 9. 
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Diogenes Laertius, whose account of the teachings of the Magi 
is based on various sources including several fourth-century 
writers, reports that their contempt for idols was particularly 
directed at the idea that gods are male and female (1. 6). Xeno- 
phanes’ God remains male, but Heraclitus’ is тд оофбу, тд pù 
8ûvév more. It is in Aeschylus (Oresteia) and Herodotus that we 
first meet тд Bečov. 

With his intolerant attacks on established religious usages, 
his threats of future punishment for all contrivers of falsehood, 
his warnings against drunkenness and dps, Heraclitus strikes 
a prophetic note that has reminded more than one reader of 
Zoroaster. 


For these deeds shall ruin overtake 

‘The race of the sacrificers and the magician priests 

‘Through those whom they prevent from living as they should 

These shall be borne far away from them to the dwelling of the 
Good Mind. 





(Yasna 32. 15) 
Let Fury be suppressed ! Put down violence, 
You who would ensure yourselves, through Righteousness, 
The reward of the Good Mind, whose companion is the holy man. 
He shall have his abode in thy house, O Lord! 
(Ibid. 48. 7) 
When wilt thou smite this piss of drink 
‘Through which the sacrificers wickedly 
And the evil masters of the countries of their own will 
Commit their deeds of malice? 
(Ibid. 48. 10) 
But the wicked who have evil power, 
Evil deeds, words, conscience, and thought, 
The souls shall go to meet them with evil nourishment. 
(Ibid. 49. 11) 
Without the extensive parallels of doctrine this would remain 
a generality. With them it becomes a significant point. 
Miscellancous details of thought and expression provoke ad- 
ditional comparisons. There are the proverb-like illustrations 
from animal life. тд» épmerév тАтуў véuera: (fr. Во = В 11): 
even to do what they do naturally, willingly, and well, they 
вит o 
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need prodding. ‘Even the swiftest horse requires the whip—and 
the wisest man requires counsel’: that is a saying found in the 
Pahlavi books," and shown to be ancient in origin by Proverbs 
26: 3, ‘A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back’. des BopBdpw Tjóovrat paMov Ñ кабарф Sars (fr. 
36 = В 13, 37) echoes an oriental proverb that mects us in the 
story of Ahiqar: ‘My son, thou hast been to me like the swine 
that had been to the baths, and when it saw a muddy ditch, went 
down and washed in it, and cried to its companions, **Come and 
wash". Perhaps such an illustration as that of the poisonous 
sea-water that is vital to fish (fr. 35 = В 61) derives from a 
similar popular tradition.’ And fr. то = В 22 xpvoóv 80 некон 
уй» rov dptocova xal edploxovaw dMyov, resembles а com- 
parison in the Chdndogya Upanishad 8. 3. 2, 

For, just as (a group of people) who do not know the country might 
wander about and pass over a hidden hoard of gold time and again 
without finding it, so too do all these creatures go on day after day 
without finding the Brahman-world within them, for they are led 
astray by unreality. 

In the seventh century, when a Greek wanted to say that a 
certain kind of man was worth many others, he said just that: 
Callinus 1. 21 ёрде yàp тоАА@» ёа podvos ёш. 

Il. 9. 116 f. биті vv mov 

Аад» дот» дуўр bv тє Гед Kips фо. 
Il. її. 514 дүтрде yàp dp moda dvrdgios dv. 
When Heraclitus says it, he uses a much stronger expression : 
els ¿pol pupíos, dv dpioros ў (fr. 98 = B 49). That is how they 
talked in the east. 
It is said in revelation that one truthful man is better than a whole 
world speaking falschood. (Saddar 62. 5) 


1 Saddar 85. з, Citradat Nask ap. $дуай La-Sayast 10. 28. 

з 8. 18 (Syriac), trans. J. Rendel Harris in Charles's Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the О.Т. ii. 772. Cf. 2 Pet. 2: 22. 

з Zátspram (34. 35, Zaehner, Zurvan, p. 351) uses the simile of ‘a frog that liveth 
in the water—so long as it defileth the water, it liveth by it, but when the water is 
withdrawn from it, it dieth, parched’. 
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What is the one recital of the praise of Holiness that is worth ten 
thousand others in greatness, goodness, and fairness? 

(Хай 21. 12) 
"Though a million of men, unacquainted with the Rgas, were to dine 
at a (funeral sacrifice), yet a single man, learned in the Veda . . . is 
worth them all as far as spiritual merit is concerned. 
(Laus of Manu 3. 131) 
Better one day in thy courts than a thousand days at home. 
(Psalm 84: 10) 
Heraclitus’ recommendation about corpses, too, is noteworthy 
for its form. He does not just say that they should be cast out, but 
that they are more to be cast out than another thing that no one 
would hesitate to cast out. Similarly fr. 102 = B 43 fp xp) 
oPevvivar ибо» ў търкаїўу. I do not know an earlier Greek 
example of a prescriptive sentence in this form. But Ahura 
Mazdah said to Zoroaster, about whores, 


Verily I say unto thee, О Spitama Zarathustra! such creatures ought 
to be killed even more than gliding snakes. 
(Vidéodat 18. 65) 


And the Pahlavi Dénkart says of certain wicked men: 


Concerning them, too, I tell thee that they are more to be destroyed 
than the leaping serpent which is like a wolf or a lion. 
(7. 8. 45, in SBE xlvii) 


Heraclitus complains that his hearers will not hear. They are 
dxoûoa ойк émordpevr (fr. 1(g) = В 19); xwdoiow doixaow 
(fr. 2 = B 34). They have eyes and ears, but those are no use 
without understanding (fr. 13 = B 107). Zoroaster says, ‘Now 
will I speak to those who will hear’ (Yasna 30. 1); and 


Remembering your commands, we proclaim words 
Unheard by those who by the precepts of Evilt 
Deprave the creatures of Righteousness, 
But beneficial to those who are faithful to the Wise One. 
(Ibid. gı. 1) 
* Н. Humbach (Die Gathas des Zarathustra, 1959) translates ‘die von denjenigen 
nicht gehört werden sollen’; but this seems worse sense. 
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According to the Ménék-i-Xrat (26. 6), 
he who is sound-eyed, when he has no knowledge and understanding, 


and even that which they teach him he does not accept, then that 
is worse than even a blind eye. 


“All this? 
Early Greek has no term for ‘the world’. It has to say ‘earth, sea, 
sky, and Tartarus’ (Hes. Th. 736) or the like. Anaximenes uses 
‘what was, is, and shall be’, perhaps under oriental influence 
(p. 105). Heraclitus speaks of ‘this set-up’, à xóapos d8¢ (fr. 51 
= B 30), and probably of ‘all this’, ráŝe rdvra (fr. 79 = B 64). 
The first of these expressions is only a variant of the second, and 
it is the second that interests me here. Xenophanes B 27 says 
d уйе yàp ráde mávra кай és уй» rdvra тєйеөт. 
(So Theodoretus; rd for 7áó« Stob., om. [Plut.].) Parmenides 
В 19. 1 speaks simply of ráóe. Empedocles has roóro тд rûv 
(17. 32), т48є mávra (35. 5), rà viv фоор©нву dravra (38. 2). 
Plato has тд бо» roóro (Gorg. 508 a), or тд wav тб8є (Tim. 29 d, 
37 d, 41 a, c, 48 a, 69 c). In later verse we again encounter ráóe 
mávra (‘Linus’ ap. Stob. 1. 10. 5, verse 4; Orph. fr. 168. 7 = 
169. 1; Orac. Chald. p. 35 Kroll). See Addenda. 

Here, then, we have an accepted idiom for ‘the universe’, 
using the deictic *this', which first appears in Heraclitus and 
Xenophanes. Kahn, who noticed only one of the above passages, 
acutely observed (p. 228 n. 2) : ‘Precisely the same expression is 
used in early Sanskrit for “the universe" : sdrvam idám, “all this”, 
Rigveda x. 129. 3. Often it is just ‘this’, Examples occur in 
passages from the Upanishads that I have quoted in this book. 
The deictic idiom is not only Indian: Darius and his successors 
proclaim ‘a great god is Ahuramazda, who created this earth, who 
created yonder sky’ (imam bümim, avam asmánam ; references on 
p. 31 n. 8). 


The death of Heraclitus 
Of all the singular modes of death recorded by the ancients 
as having carried off their most famous writers, there is none 
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to compare with that of Heraclitus. Different accounts vary a 
little, but the essentials of the story are as follows. Disgusted by 
Ephesian life, Heraclitus retired into the mountains and lived 
on grasses and herbs, asa result of which dict he developed dropsy. 
He returned to the city, went to the doctors, and asked them if 
they knew how to change wet weather into drought. They were 
not intelligent enough to grasp his meaning, and he was con- 
stitutionally incapable of plain-speech, so he left them and at- 
tempted to cure himself. His method was to plaster himself from 
head to foot in cow-dung, and lie in the sun for the moisture 
to evaporate. Some authorities say simply that the treatment 
failed, and he died; others that dogs came and ate him as he 
lay helpless in his horrid integument.’ 

"The basic datum here is the dropsy; and the dropsy is pure 
legend. As with other fabled deaths of great men, the circum- 
stances were intended to be ironically appropriate to the person. 
Heraclitus had urged men to keep their souls dry, because the 
liquefaction of the soul means death. It would be a nice turn of 
fate that made him die of the dropsy ;* the tale might have ended 
with that, and originally, no doubt, it did. 

"The rest is secondary elaboration by some Hellenistic bio- 
grapher, based on deductions of a type often represented as the 
irresponsible fictions of men who merely wanted to tell piquant 
stories regardless of truth. Perhaps we should regard them rather 
as imaginative attempts, by men avid for knowledge of the past, 
to reconstruct what might well have happened, in default of 
records of what did happen. Their reasoning might be fanciful, 
but it was a kind of reasoning, not just scurrilous invention. 

+ The fullest account in D.L. 9. 3-4. Three versions are there distinguished, one 
being attributed to Hermippus and another to Neanthes of Cyzicus (84 F 25). 
Neanthes’ version is the one with the dogs in it. This appears also in the Suda. 
Marc. Ant. 3. 3 mentions the dropsy and the dung but not the dogs. In the two 
Epistles addressed to Amphidamas (5-6), Heraclitus speaks of his dropsy and the 
doctors’ bafflement, and declares that he is going to cure himself on cosmic prin- 
ciples, Ancient evidence and modern opinions are reviewed by J. Haussleiter, Altertum 
10, 1964, 9-13; Marcovich, RE Supp. x. 252-4. 3 Sec Mare. Ant 

3 Apollodorus chronological studies are to be judged in the same 
date a man's birth by the floruit of his teacher is obviously unsound by our 
but the ancients accepted it as being better than having no date at all. 
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‘The thought of a dropsical philosopher at once suggested the 
stock type of the water-drinking, vegetarian tramp so dear to 
Comedy. The encounter with doctors may have been suggested 
by fr. 46 = B 58, which could be interpreted as a bitter criticism 
of the profession. But Heraclitus could not be supposed to have 
swallowed his characteristic pride and asked them for help. He 
must hold the upper hand. Hence the riddle about wet weather 
and drought. 

‘The final events are the most puzzling. R. Muth, an expert on 
excrement, has pointed out that there is evidence for the external 
application of dung as a treatment for dropsy.* 


Plin. NH 28. 232 hydropicis auxiliatur . . „fimum uituli masculi 
uentri> inlitum.^ 

Diosc. de simplicibus 2. 66 xararìaooópeva Bà фёршткойу 
ered. . . Bé\Bıra £njpà бєриа>йёута. од» dÉvxpárq xal ёт 
mpootumaaze 8¢ Belov тро réraprov pépos. 


It is to be noted firstly that according to Pliny the dung is applied 
to the stomach, not all over, and secondly that in both authors 
this is only one among many cures for dropsy, and one not 
specially emphasized in any way. On both counts, Muth’s de- 
scription of Heraclitus’ procedure as ‘cine bekannte Therapie 
der Volksmedizin’ is exaggerated. It is by no means explained 
why our biographer picked on this particular method of cure and 
developed it to a dramatic conclusion involving hungry dogs. 
According to Kirk, ‘He is said to have buried himself in dung 
because he had said in fr. (76 = B) 96 that corpses are more 
worthless than dung’s (I confess I cannot see the logic). ‘The 
expectation that the dropsy would be evaporated is based upon 
the theory that the sun feeds on evaporation from the sea,’ 

* DK 58 E; cf. Maia, мз. 20, 1968, 196. 

а For this dropfpla and айуу cf. Emp. 111. 6-8; К. Deichgriber, Philol. 93, 
1939, 17 п. 9, Lassalle thought that some Heraclitean passage lay behind it. 

3 Anzeiger f. d. Altertumswiss. 7, 1954, 253; 8, 1955, 252. 
+ 1 have restored uentri from the epitome, ‘Pliny de medicina" 3. 22 p. 96. 8 Rose. 


* Kirk-Raven, p. 183; less positively in HCF, p. 5. 
* HCF, p. 5, cf. Kirk-Raven, loc. cit.; Marcos) RE Supp. x. 253. 
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Heraclitus’ personal teaching is hardly relevant here, since the 
knowledge that things are dried out by the sun is common to 
mankind; they are not dried out more effectively if first 
covered with dung, and it is not said by the medical authorities 
that the dung-treatment had any such rationale. According to 
Fränkel," the point is that constant evaporation is the basis of 
life, and Heraclitus hopes that the inward exhalation from the 
warm dung will fortify his failing soul. Ingenious, but hardly 
likely to have been thought up by a biographer. Fränkel has 
a further argument, that Heraclitus had spoken of unenlightened 
mankind as being ‘buried in the slime’, BopBépw xaropwpvypévor 
or some such phrase; and that it pleased the biographer’s 
malicious humour to show the haughty sage forced by his disease 
to subject himself to the same indignity.? He explains the dogs 
who do not recognize Heraclitus, and eat him, by reference to 
fr. 22 == B 97 «ives xaraßaðčovow dw dv pi) ywóorwow.* 

"This is all very well on the view that the biographers who 
tell the story were mere pantaloons who set out to make a long- 
dead philosopher look ridiculous by inventing crude and absurd 
misadventures for him, and all because they ‘resented his superior 
tone’, But they were not. They were researchers into the past, 
however silly their methods may have been. In the absence of 
historical evidence their guiding principle was the consistency of 
Heraclitus’ character as they saw it. If he condemned men for 
burying themselves in filth, it is all the more strange that he 
should be represented as doing the same himself. 


1 AJP 59, 1938, 310 = W. и. Fy рр. 2546 

а The argument is brilliant. It is criticized by Marcovich, RE Supp. x. 260; 
ed. p. 183. 

э ‘Bépfopos ist nicht dasselbe wie rà Bóra', Marcovich, RE Supp. x. 254. It 
generally means ‘stinking mud’. It is also said to be the piov беона for ‘Attic? 
dyerós (Helladius ap. Phot. bibl. 535 b, cf. "Trypho' de tropis 18 (in CQ 1965), 
Hesych.), and in that sense presumably means ‘ 

* Marcovich, RE Supp. x. 253 (after Gigon, p. 133) compares Diogenes the 
Cynic, who according to one account died of being bitten by a dog while feeding. 
it with octopus (D.L. 6. 77)—'ein kynischer Zug beim H.-Bild'. But the dog is so 
peculiarly appropriate to Diogenes that it is hard to believe in its being transferred. 
to Heraclitus just because he was another ascetic. 

з Kirk-Raven, p. 183. 
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The Avesta prescribes a curious method of purification for the 
man who has touched a corpse while Nasu the Druj is still 
on it, and so tainted himself with the miasma of death. He must 
rub himself all over with bull’s urine. Until it dries, a dog is 
set in front of him to look at him. When it is thoroughly dry, 
he washes in water, and then he is pure again.’ Bull’s urine was re- 
garded аз а peculiarly cathartic fluid, and used also for purifying 
contaminated clothing and other articles. A Pahlavi text empha- 
sizes that things cleansed with it must be properly dried with dust 
and laid out three months in a place to be viewed by the зип? 
The procedure laid down in the Avesta corresponds with that 
attributed to the sick Heraclitus in the following respects. 


1. The man is covered all over in bovine excreta. 

2. He exposes himself to the sun to dry. 

3. As he is drying in the sun, he becomes the object of a dog's 
attention, 

4. The object of the operation is to purify him from deadly 
pollution, 


These correspondences are too striking, surely, to be fortuitous, 
But how are they to be explained? Gladisch, who first noticed 
them, thought that as Heraclitus’ views on fire and corpses were 
the same as Zoroaster’s, it was necessary for him to harden his 
feelings against Greek funcral custom, and we should not be sur- 
prised if he arranged a Zoroastrian funeral for himself.^ This 
assumes a historical kernel in the story, and a conflation of 
purification-ritual with exposure of the dead. But we cannot 
really suppose that Heraclitus indulged in or commended any 
such exercise. He ridiculed those who tried to cleanse blood- 
pollution with blood, comparing them to men who had trodden 
in mud and tried to wash it off with more mud (fr. 86 = B 5). 
1 Ипай 8. 38. з Sayast Li-Séyast 2. 98, cf. 112 f. 
3 Urine in the Persian ritual, dung in the Heraclitus-legend. In one version he 
rolls in а byre, in another he makes children plaster him. The Dénkart, p. 182. 6 ff. 
Madan, describes worshippers of Ahriman who prowl around in secrecy, keeping 
home, clothes, and body in a state of filth, smearing themselves with dead matter 


and excrement and calling on the demons by name. Cf. Zaehner, urvan, p. 16. 
4 Herakleitos und Zoroaster, рр. 65-7- 
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Now suppose that that passage continued on these lines: 

xaðaipovrar 8° Фос айдата prawdpevor, olov ef vis ès mòv épfàs 
ÀG dmovilovro: paivecBar 8 àv бокой, ef is айтбу ёубрёта» 
emdpdoaro ofrw moiovra, dea 8¢ xpécow тё BapBápuv, dxéoor 
ods тф piapwrdre avOpwmor dévres каба{роута ойто. үйр, 
ётєїтє dv тёроозуто ората трд Mov, коо mpoBéNovow éwwror's, 
карт Gua movdovres. 

Our biographer, if he knew that application of dung was a treat- 
ment for dropsy, would be delighted to find in such a passage 
Heraclitus’ own preference, or perhaps even a hint of his ail- 
ment.' It is a tenuous hypothesis; it has the one merit of bridging 
the gap between Persian ritual and Hellenistic biography, and 1 
prefer hypotheses with at least two merits. 


Conclusion 

‘Some of Frinkel’s conclusions and deductions are indeed too 
adventurous: he is misled by his concept of Heraclitus as a meta- 
physician, and it is surprising, after his diversion on the Upanishads 
(рр. 241 ff.)—always a danger signal in Heraclitus-studies— 
that he returns to as sound a summary of the general force of 
fr. 67 as appears on рр. 243-42 

See how the Greek scholar fears Upanishads. He does not 
merely think they are dangerous, he is really surprised to find that 
interest in them can coexist with sound interpretation. In a tidy 
world, I daresay, a Greek thinker would be fully explicable from 
Greek material. The facts are otherwise. The fact is that the 
 Brhadáranyaka Upanishad alone throws more light on what Hera- 
clitus was talking about than all the remains of the other Pre- 
socratics together. 

* It would help if Heraclitus had used the word dxea. He did use it somewhere 
of religious rites, apparently of those involving indecent sights or sounds (fr. 88 = 
B 68; one thinks of fr. 5o — B 15). отаке delet hire nao veil 
promise to do, Rep. 364 c. Cf. Od. 22. 481, Aesch. Pl. Lg. 910a, ete. 
Zoroaster calls himself ‘an initiate, a healer of existence’ 31. 19), and Fire 
is prayed to as ‘a full source of healing’ (Mayin 5. 6). 

з Kirk, HCF, pp. 196 f. 
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It is a long walk from Ephesus to India. But the distribution 
of the human race proves that people, and what they carry with 
them, have travelled a good deal further in the course of years, 
In Heraclitus’ time, Ephesus and India were linked by the Per- 
sian empire. Indians came to mainland Greece with Xerxes’ 
army. The connections between Heraclitus’ thought and Persian 
religion (as we know it from the literature of Zoroastrian ortho- 
doxy) are proportionately strong. 

‘Heraclitus must have been somewhat aware of the nature of 
the wide-spread mazda-worship with which his successors were so 
familiar. For the Persian forces which looked to Auramazda for 
victory and hated Angra Mainyu as the author of defeat, surged 
for years up to the very gates of Ephesus when Heraclitus was in 
his prime." One may wonder, however, how much cosmology 
and theology the inhabitants of a city are likely to absorb from 
forces surging at their gates. What we have found in Heraclitus 
seems to presuppose a deeper intercourse with a more learned 
class of person. 


+ L. Mills, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., 1902, 903. 


7 
THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


Tue reader who has had the patience to follow the necessarily 
detailed and sometimes complicated argumentation of the fore- 
going chapters will have seen how the assumption of non-Greck 
influences, and particularly Iranian influences, again and again 
forces itself upon us as we examine the theological and cosmo- 
logical systems of the later sixth and early fifth centuries. It 
is now time to look at them in a wider context, to turn from the 
trees to the wood. Surveying the development of Greek thinking 
оп cosmological matters from the beginnings of the age of 
literacy down to the second half of the fifth century, I shall try 
to show that the period of active Iranian influence stands out 
sharply in the middle, lasting from about 550 to about 480 B.c., 
and that it succeeded a period in which, while eastern influences 
are clearly operative, they are more Babylonian in appearance. 


Hesiod and Homer 

In the period before about 650 в.с. only Hesiod can give us an 
idea of the condition of Greek cosmological thinking. Perhaps 
he was not representative, how can we tell? At least we can say 
that his theogony had no serious rivals, and established itself 
as an acceptable statement of how the world and the gods came 
into being. The orientalizing conceptions that we find coming in 
later do not seem to have to compete against a native tradition 
that differs substantially from the Hesiodic view. 

The first thing to note is that although Hesiod’s chosen subject, 
the бед» yévos (Th. 33, 105), entails some account of the origins 
of the physical world, he displays little interest in the question, 
and has nothing to offer but a perfunctory genealogical scheme. 
(Overleaf.) It does not stand out by itself, but has to be 
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abstracted from the ampler genealogies in which it is embedded. 
It does not come out cleanly, for non-cosmic figures like Theia 
and Kreios have to come out with it; and when we have got it 
out by this artificial operation, it does not strike us as the product 
of any profound reflection. Genealogy as a cosmogonic form 
clearly had a long history before Hesiod, and we may say that 


1. Chaos 2.- Earth, Tartarus 
2р. 


зата Earth = Heaven Mountains еа = Earth 


Aither Day Oceanus = Tethys Theia = Hyperion xac вал 








Rivers Suh Moon Dawn = Astraios 


Winds Stars 


he is bound to it by the poctic tradition in which he has chosen 
to write. But even in the form of a genealogy it is possible to say 
much or little. Anaximenes’ cosmogony could have been, and 
to some extent may have been, expressed in genealogical language 
(р. 101). Is Hesiod saying anything by means of his genealogy? 
"Translate it into mechanistic terms, and the result is sometimes 
sense but just as often nonsense. The proposition that heaven 
was born from earth, or Oceanus from the marriage of the two, 
is evidently not the answer to the question *How was the firma- 
ment or the fabled Oceanus created?', but to the question 
"What is the best way to combine these divine names in a 
genealogy?" It is a story, not an explanation, not even a silly 
explanation. 

I have noted elsewhere (p. 97) that physical speculation existed 
in Hesiod's time. It seems, however, to have been limited to the 
interpretation of man's immediate environment. Man is earth 
and water. Thunder and lightning are somehow caused by wind. 
Rain is moisture drawn up from the rivers by др and conveyed 
across land by the wind. Ask what the stars are, and the only 
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answer is that they are children of Eos and Astraios. Ask about 
night and day: Night is the daughter of Chaos, the sister and 
wife of Erebos, the mother of Aither and Day, death and sleep, 
and various others. Night and Day go in and out of a certain 
house, in turn, crossing a great bronze threshold, at appointed 
times, What is the sun made of, or what makes it rise and set? 
No answer. How was the earth formed? It simply éyévero, after 
Chaos éyévero. 

We get the impression that Hesiod and his audience did not 
bother their heads about such questions, probably because it had 
not occurred to them that there was any way open to mortals by 
which an improved understanding could be reached. (Certainly 
there were many in the sixth and fifth centuries who did not bother 
their heads about such questions cither; but they knew that 
others did, and they did not repeat the old myths in the same 
matter-of-fact way.) Hesiod was writing in central Greece, at 
the end of the eighth century, at the end of a long period in 
which Greece was culturally isolated. Some of his myths are of 
eastern origin, but it seems more probable that they came to 
Greece in the Mycenaean period, and reached Hesiod by way of 
Greek tradition, than that they were brought in by the renewal 
of oriental contacts in or shortly before his time. I would be 
more ready to recognize a neo-oriental element in the cosmic 
myths alluded to in the Iliad, a poem composed cast of the 
Aegean and a couple of generations later than Hesiod.? Oceanus 
and Tethys as the primeval parents, long estranged from one 
another (14. 200-7), recall the Babylonian cosmology in which 
Apsü and Tiamat were originally united, the chthonic water 

1 See Hes. Th, pp. 28 f., and for a different view, P. Walcot, Hesiod and the Near 
Бш, 1966, рр. 47 fL, 104 fi. 

"rhe descriptions of hoplite warfare bring it down to c. 650 (Hes. Th. p. 46 n. 2; 
iiber pouthty savei century elements are tee ected aute ЧГ АВЕО о! 
(but this may really be an interpolated passage), the outbidding of Hesiod (?) 
in 8. 13-16, the gorgon blazon in 11. 36, and latter-day rulers in Troy in 20. 307 1). 
On the other hand it existed as a whole by c. 630, as the reader of K. Friis Johan- 
sen's The Iliad and Early Greek Art will be persuaded. East Greek provenance is 
indicated by certain similes (2. 144, 460; 4- 275, 422; 9. E 395) and by 


knowledge of local antiquities in Lycia (the tomb of 
Troad. Knowledge of Phoenician trade is admitted in 6. 290 £, 23. 743 f- 
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and the brine, and their children were created inside them." 
That cosmology also played a part in the prehistory of Hesiod’s 
Succession Myth, but there Heaven and Earth are the parents. 
If Hesiod’s account represents an old, long-Hellenized version, 
as I have supposed, the [ай story may reflect either an in- 
dependent line of tradition from Mycenaean times, or a renewal 
of exposure to oriental accounts. There is a similar problem—not 
necessarily with the same answer—in the sea-dwelling Atlas of 
the Odyssey? 


Aleman 


I have mentioned the Homeric poems as possibly showing signs 
of a revival of oriental influence in cosmic mythology in the latter 
part of the seventh century. One would not expect epic poems to 
reveal whether there was any interest in cosmological speculation, 
as distinct from story-telling, at the time they were composed. 
Nor would one expect this of songs composed for a Spartan girls’ 
chorus. Yet it is in fact from this surprising source that we get 
our first glimpse of ‘philosophical’ cosmogony: from a poem of 
Alcman, composed in the latter part of the seventh century, or 
possibly early in the sixth.* No doubt his system is not his own 
creation ex nihilo, but follows some contemporary line of thought. 
As far as we can make out, it seems to have begun as follows: 
In the beginning there was a waste of waters, conceived as 
trackless and featureless (dopov, dréxpaprov). In it Thetis was 
ог came to be, and upon her appearance, or perhaps as а result of 


" Еліта Elif i. 1-20; Hélscher, Hermes 81, 1953, 386 f. = Begrifswelt, pp. 128 £.; 
Kirk-Raven, pp. 18 f. 

з In the Vedas Father Sky (Dydusk pitî) is paired with Mother Earth ; Obrmazd's 
marriage to Spandarmat (p. 52) may be a trace of the same Indo-European myth. 
So in Greece, Zeus the father of gods and men must originally have been the con- 
sort of Earth the mother of all. When the oriental Succession Myth was adopted, 
the marriage of Sky and Earth kept its place, but Zeus now had to take the role 
of the young conqueror; as primeval father and husband of Gaia he was replaced 
by Uranos, who has otherwise no importance in myth or cult. 

3 1. 52 Ё.; see р. 49. 

+ On the dating of Aleman see CQ 59, 1965, 188 ff.; on the reconstruction and 
antecedents of his cosmogony, ibid. 57, 1963, 154-6, and 61, 1967, 1-7, where 
some of what I say below is explained more fully. Я 
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something she did, the boring uniformity of the primeval ocean 
was disturbed by the emergence of Track and Feature (IIépos, 
Téxywp). There was darkness then at first, but it was followed 
by day, and the moon and stars. 

The derivation of our world from water is a primitive enough 
conception (cf. Schwabl, col. 1510), but it is something to find 
a Greek conceiving the cosmogony in physical terms, even if no 
causal principle was invoked but the divine agent Thetis. What 
is more remarkable is that it is the formal and not the material 
aspect of the original chaos that is put in focus and treated as 
needing modification: not ‘out of the waters came earth’, but 
‘out of the торох каї dréxpaprov came #épos xal réxpwp’. This 
is truly abstract thinking. Aleman makes Poros and Tekmor 
gods," to suit the traditional theogony-form, but he cannot have 
conceived them as active powers. We do not know whether he 
went on to mention the appearance of earth as a concrete con- 
sequence of the appearance of Poros and Tekmor. At any rate 
his assumption would seem to have been that it came from the 
sea, and perhaps that it still rests on water. 

Several features point to influence from the Near East, with 
which, as archaeology shows, Sparta had had direct or indirect 
contacts throughout the seventh century. The original dark 
watery chaos characterized in negative terms is paralleled on the 
one hand by Egyptian? on the other by Semitic accounts. 
‘Thetis, the goddess who lives and has power in the waters, and is 
associated by Alcman with the cosmogonic process, can perhaps 
be compared with Tiamat. In Genesis, too, it is a divine presence 
that takes steps towards creation, albeit an external one with dif- 
ferent affinities (p. 29). Finally, the opening-up and marking-out 





* In the cosmogony-poem he apparently called Poros mpéoys; in the Louvre 
Parthencion 13-14 he coupled him with Aisa as ‘oldest of the gods’ (though there 
he must mean something different). 

а See Wilson in Frankfort and others, Before Philosophy, p. 61. 

з Enûma Elif i. 1-9; Gen. 1: 2; the world was ‘without form, and void’, thd 
and béhd, cf. р. 29. (The translation of the Authorized Version is acceptable here, 
cf. Skinner's commentary.) ‘Darkness was upon the deep’, i.e. darkness (instead 
of earth) covered (ейт (~ Tiâmat). The idea is also Indian; see especially Rev. 
10. 129. 
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(Poros, Tekmor) that are at first linked with Darkness, but soon 
followed by daylight and the luminaries, may be put beside 
Gen. 1: 3-4, 6-7, 14-18, and the more mythical account of 
Enüma Elif iv. 137-v. 13. 


Thales 


Aristotle and the entire doxographical tradition ignore Alcman's 
contribution to cosmological theory, and we had no inkling of its 
existence until the publication in 1957 of a papyrus commentary 
оп some of his partheneia. To Aristotle it might have seemed to 
fall into the same intermediate category of philosophy as the 
work of Pherecydes (p. 14). It would not have conflicted with 
his view that a new kind of physical philosophy began with 
"Thales.! To us, however, it may now appear that the question 
of Thales’ originality calls for some reconsideration. 

"That he had a comprehensive cosmology is not to be doubted ; 
but he may never have put it down in a book. Aristotle has to 
rely on report for opinions of Thales, and does not commit 
himself on their authenticity What he has heard includes, 
apparently devoid of context, the mdvra т\рт бєй» elsewhere 
ascribed to Pythagoras or Heraclitus? so that one might be 
afraid that the tradition consisted of nothing more than apo- 
phthegms of the sort attributed to the Seven Sages—of whom, 
after all, Thales was commonly reckoned to be one.* Yet we find 
specific physical theories attributed to him such as that kind of 
tradition can never have trafficked in, One of the theories about 
the Nile inundation recorded by Herodotus (2. 20) is ascribed to 
Thales by Aetius (4. 1. 1); it seems likely that the ascription goes 
back to Theophrastus (it does not look like a Stoic construction), 
and that he found it in an earlier written source. Might Theo- 
phrastus and Herodotus both be dependent on Hecataeus? That 


1 p. 99 n.a. 
a Metaph. 984°2 Bads pévror Myeras ойто ётофўғаода, тєрї тўз porns arias 
de cael. 294729 тд» Myov dv фаст» «ті» GaMjv тд» Majorov. de an, 405*19 fou 82 
кай Oadjs, d£ д» dxopmpovesovor, rrrexóv та riy Yuriy orolafetv, єїтєр rv Mov. 
PN 
? p. 145 n. 2. + Pl. Prot. 343 а, Dicaearchus, fr. 32 Wehrli, etc. 
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would not be the earliest mention of Thales, but it would be 
much the earliest report of his teachings. In favour of the hypo- 
thesis, it may be recalled that Hecataeus was himself a Milesian, 
and that his map of the world links him with Anaximander 
(Hellanicus 4 T 13). He was consulted by Herodotus on Egyptian 
matters," and in fact the next of the theories about the inundation 
that he quotes seems to be that of Hecataeus.? Still in the fifth 
century, Hippias mentioned Thales’ idea that the magnet pos- 
sesses a ‘soul’, i.e. is ‘alive’ ; perhaps also his view that everything 
comes from water (and perishes into it?), and that the earth 
rests on water.? 

Theophrastus felt able to construct a fuller account, the out- 
lines of which are preserved by Hippolytus.* 





Hippolytus 

(1) Adyerar Өадў» rv Мою» 
фа rûv ёттё софй» mpürov im- 
Kexepnrévar фЛософіа» фис. 


Parallels and notes 

Simpl. in Phys. 23. 29 @adjs 8 
"pros тара$ёдоты ri тері 
gvoews ioropíav то; "EXwow 


ёкфӱәш, roMûv uiv кай Фау 
mpoycyovórai, dis kal. Ocodpdory 
Boxe, ars Bà mol) Buveykdw 
exeivaw ds dmoxpója тойу трд 
айтоб. 

— Aet. 1. 3. 1. (After Aristotle.) 
Assimilation to Anaximenes 
(Diels, Doxogr. 145) : characteris- 
tic of Theophrastus (cf. p. 129), 
after Arist. de cael. 303°13. 


obros ёфт друў тоб таутде elva 
xal тдоѕ rà up. (2) ёк yàp 
aùroô rà тфута cwioraaÜas ттуу 
pévov каї т» Bweeniévov. 


* 2.143; 70-3, cf. Porph. ар. Eus, PE 10. 3. 16 = 1 F 324; Diels, Hermes 22, 1887, 
4114 = KI. Schr., рр. 93 f. 

з Gf. Diod. 1. 37, sch. AR. 4. 259: 1 F goa. 

э The magnet: Hippias DK 86 B 7, Arist. de an. 405%19. Water: Arist. Metaph. 
983"6-4°3, de cael. 294428. Hippias as the source: Snell, Philol. 96, 1944, 170-82 
= Gesammelte Schr., рр. 119-28; cf. C. J. Classen, Philol. 109, 1965, 175-8. 

* Ref. 1. 1. 1-3 = Diels, Doxogr., p. 555. The passage is omitted from DK and 
from Maddalena’s Janici, probably in consequence of Diels’s decision that it came 
from the ‘Vitarum epitome, Laertio Diogene multo et brevior et futtilior sed haud 
absimili forma’ (Dexogr., p. 145) which supplies the more anecdotal of Hippolytus" 
material. So D. R. Dicks, CQ 53, 1959, 301. 

8142807 Р 
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Theophrastus next gave reasons 
for Thales’ choice of water (Phys. 
Op. fr. 1, cf. Act. т. 3. 1), which 
derive from Aristotle's conjec- 
tures in Metaph. 


émpépeoBal тє айтф rà тта After Aristotle. 
аф ой кай ошоной kal rvevpdrwv ~ Aet. 3. 15. 1, 9; Sen. QN 3. 14. 
отрофё kal dépuw wwíoes yive- 

оба. (оъотрофд каї отра» Cedre- 

nus.) (3) ai rà mávra feodal тє 

xal fiiv тў тод mpárrov dpynyod rijs 

yerdoews abrüv pica cvud«pó- 

peva. 

There follows a sentence which defines divinity as that which has 
neither beginning nor end. This appears in Diogenes Laertius 
and Clement as an apophthegm (cf, Diels ad loc.), but seems to 
derive from Arist. Phys. 203*4-15, applied by some doxographer 
generally to of drê Oddew. 

Most of the information is clearly derived from Aristotle, but 
the last two sentences quoted offer new details, What do they say, 
and where did Theophrastus get his knowledge? The sense of the 
earthquake theory is plain enough;' only it was unknown to 
Aristotle, who says that three people are on record as offering 
explanations of earthquakes, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and 
Democritus. Perhaps Theophrastus found the reference to it in 
the course of a more thorough reading of the literature. 

For what follows we may hazard a more specific guess. The 
best reading is mvevuáraw соотрофіѕ xal dorpow киђоєіѕ, as 
Cedrenus has it? But, while we know that Thales thought about 

* "Thales might have been struck by the way the timbers of a raft or pontoon 
bridge grind together even in calm water. Note Act. 3. 15. 9 xaðámep và mÀarapóðn 
кай canêdên dri тё» draw, and Seneca's more паш. For late references for the 
idea of the world as a ship, cf. Eisler, Weltenmantel, p. 576 n. 4. 

2 Meteor, 365815 ff. 

3 Diels quoted Apuleius’ uentorum fatus, stellarum meatus (Flor. 18), but it may be 
asked whether the words do not allude rather to the Navrixi) derpodoyia, However, 
dépwv косе would come oddly after veyudrwr everpogds, and the corruption 
could be explained from doa» (cf. Hipp. 1. 2. 2 дотрш» (... rip кто») BT, 
дотёро» C). 
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the interaction of wind and water (Etesians and Nile), and we can 
see that he might have held that winds were produced by the 
movements of the sea," why should he be specially concerned 
with whirlwinds; and how could he make the water supporting 
the earth account for the revolution? of the stars? The two ques- 
tions answer each other. The link between the sea and the stars 
is the winds. As in Anaximenes the stars ride on aer, so already 
for Thales, it would seem, they are carried round by winds, 
which are caused by the movements of the waters round the 
earth. The wind movement is circular precisely because it has 
got to explain the visible motions of the stars. That would 
naturally lead Thales to think of a circular flow of water round 
the earth, and to conclude that that was what Homer meant 
by his ‘river’ Oceanus. But really it was not a river, but the 
exposed part of a great pool, so that the rotatory motion was of 
the nature of a Si—something that can obviously develop 
spontaneously in a body of water.* Rotating clockwise, it 
generated winds which lifted the sun, moon, and stars into the 
sky in the east, but abated towards the west, so that they sank 
into the water and were carried round by the current under 
water till they reached the cast again : Homer’s ‘baths of Ocean". 


1 Cf. Xenoph. B 30 ry} 8 dori Bádaoa’ Saros, myy) 8 dvéporo «rd. 

а Cf. Hipp. 1. 7. 6 on Anaximenes où xivetoBat 52 т уўу тё дотра wr). 

3 The three winds and the stars are born together from Astraios and Dawn in 
Hes. Th. 378-82. 

4 In CQ 57, 1963, 172-6, I suggested that Thales’ cosmology, being based on 
water, was the likeliest source of the 8éry-metaphor which appears in later systems. 
But I assumed too confidently that the idea appeared in Anaximander and Апахі- 
mencs, I overlooked the Theophrastean evidence, and I constructed a picture of 
‘Thales’ cosmos that differs ey from what I am now arriving at. 

5 ‘Oceanus’ starts in the east: Hdt. 4. 8. The winds are the children of Dawn, 
and in fact tend to rise at dawn in Greece (Hes. Th., pp. 270 f.). 

© Cf. p. 98. The sun goes below earth, Od. 10. 191. According to Aet. 2. 13. 1, 

20. 9, Thales held the sun and stars to be solid bodies, yeúôy. This might come 
from Theophrastus, but Aetius makes several other statements about Thales which 
derive from Stoic interpretation and are often anachronistic (2. 12. 1, 24. 1, 27. 
3. to. 1). The post-Theophrastean tradition has in general nothing of value in it 
concerning Thales. Sen. QN 3. 13 adiciam, ut Thales ait, ‘walentissimum’ elementum est 
(sc. aqua) might correspond to something like тфутш» xpareiv (Diog. Ap. 64 B 5, 
Anaxag. 59 В 12, [Hp.] vict. т. то); or it might be related to the exegesis which 
connected Pindar's dpuzrov рд» Sup with Thales (sch. Ol. 1. 1). 
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There is an author who might very well have recorded some of 
this, and who was certainly read by Theophrastus: Anaximenes. 
In arguing that the earth floats (not on water but) on aer, in 
propounding his own theory of earthquakes (13 A 21), and in 
denying that the heavenly bodies pass under the earth (‘as others 
have supposed', adds Hipp. 1. 7. 6), he might have referred to 
the mistaken views of his predecessor. It is true that the fifth- 
century philosophers and scientific writers rarely attack a pre- 
decessor by name, but speak of ‘many’ or ‘certain’ people.’ 
Anaximenes may have done just this; Theophrastus would have 
been able to identify the person who thought the earth floated 
on water,” 

The remaining sentence quoted from Hippolytus would seem 
to refer to plants and rivers, if the transmitted text is right. 
The language is strange, however, and Roeper’s dépeofa( re xal 
pety attractive. This would assimilate Thales to the Heraclitizers 
(cf. Pl. Crat. 411 c-d, 440 b), a liaison that might have been sug- 
gested by Hippias’ discussion.“ 

A conjectural reconstruction of Thales’ cosmogony, then, 
would run on the following lines. Before our earth existed, there 
was a great ocean. A circular eddy developed, in the middle of 
which the earth grew. Round about it the air is driven along by 
the whirling current, and the luminaries alternately soar up with 
the wind and plunge down through the water. So this whole cos- 
mos is borne on the sea like а vessel, controlled and steered (коВер- 
váy) by the water itself, which, immortal and ageless, mover of 
things outside it, shaker of earth, owns the attributes of divinity.* 


1 Walter Burkert made this objection when I suggested that Anaximander was 
the primary source for knowledge of Thales’ views (CQ loc. cit., after P. Tannery, 
Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, 21930, p. 92 n. 1 ; cf. Classen, RE Supp. x. 937). 

2 There remains the difficulty that if Aristotle knew Anaxjmenes’ carthq 
theory from his book, he should have known of Thales’ too. 

з Cf. perhaps Sen. QN 3. 14 ай enim terrarum orbem agua sustineri et шені... non 
est ergo mirum si abundat umor ad flumina profendenda cum in umore sit totus. But that 
looks like Seneca's own comment (see context). 

+ Cf. Pl. Сеш. 402 b-F Arist. Metaph. 983*27 f, with Snell, art. cit. 

з If the magnet фу» Exe because it moves other things, the same should be 
true of the water. But Aet. 1. 7. 11, 8. а (> Athenag. 23)-+Cic. ND 1. 25 repre- 
sents a Stoicizing construction deriving from Arist. de ал. 411*7. On Hipp. 1. 1. 3 
see above, p. 210. 
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In time, presumably, the 5 will run down and vanish; but 
perhaps there are and will be others elsewhere. 

Here, as in Alcman and as in the Babylonian account, we have 
the primeval water with the divine force inside it. The difference 
is that the divine force is the water itself, and its powers are the 
observed powers of water. Aps and Tiamat are the waters in 
a sense, but they are also more: mythical persons whose speech 
and actions are subject to no natural limitations. Much the same 
must be said of Thetis. What raises Thales’ system to the rank 
of ‘philosophy’ is that he eliminates the possibility of arbitrary 
intervention that is presupposed in the personalization of divinity." 
If it was he who said ‘gods are everywhere’, he meant that nature 
is no inert mass but full of living forces, He has not changed the 
shape of the cosmos; sun and stars take their daily dip in Oceanus 
as they did in Homer; but he has made it automatic, 


The period of Iranian influence. Pythagoras 

‘There is no evidence here for increased influence from the cast, 
whatever may be thought of Thales’ supposed achievements in 
astronomy and geometry.* But soon afterwards there is a marked 
change. Anaximander, who was Thales’ fellow citizen and must 
at least have heard him, shows himself dependent on a Greek 
tradition of materialistic speculation, particularly in the meteoro- 
logical field, but at the same time he introduces a throng of 
non-Greek, non-materialistic conceptions, partly Babylonian in 
character (from our viewpoint), partly distinctively Iranian 
(pp. 87-97). At the same period, Pherecydes of Syros comes up 
with a rich mixture of lore which, though seldom overlapping 
what we find in Anaximander, has similar provenances, witht the 
Iranian element prominent in the foreground. Like Anaximander, 
he is at pains to assimilate it to native Greek traditions. The 
probability that his father was an immigrant from southern 
Anatolia, and that that is the source of some of his exotic material, 

1 Cf, Frankfort, Before Philosophy, р. 253. 


2 Cf. Kirk-Raven, pp. 80-4; Burkert, WW, рр. 393 f; van der Waerden, АА, 
pp. 121-3. 
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may make Pherecydes an exceptional case. But migration may 
be a significant fact in itself. This was a time when barbarians 
became Greeks. Thales was of Phoenician ancestry (Hdt. 1. 170) ; 
his father’s name, Examyes, is certainly Anatolian, perhaps 
Carian. Another of the Seven Sages, Bias of Priene, was the son of 
Teutames: this is another Asiatic name, probably Phrygian. 
Anaximenes, much more than Anaximander, follows in the 
footsteps of Thales. But he too betrays the influence of eastern 
and specifically Iranian cosmology, in things that he cannot have 
taken from Thales (northern mountain; luminaries not passing 
under earth) or from Anaximander (eclipses caused by dark 
bodies) (pp. 104-9). Meanwhile, twenty miles away, an intellectual 
priest-prophet was propagating a new sort of wisdom. His name 
was Pythagoras. He claimed to be Hyperborean Apollo, he is 
said to have dressed in a gold crown, white robe, and trousers," 
and while some judged him an impostor,* he evidently made 
a considerable impression. He may have become politically 
dangerous; at any rate, Samos was too small to contain both 


him and Polycrates, and he departed.? 
He appealed to the authority of poems by Orpheus, in which, 
however, he was believed to have made alterations. Of his 


? Acl. VH 12, 32; the white robe also in D.L. 8. 19, Таты, VP 149. (Max. Tyr. 
1. 10 puts him in purple.) The same garb is worn by the highest god in P. Mag. 
+ 698 (Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, р. 14; Abraxas, p. 105): dv итам Aux 
xal xpv0g отер» xal dvafuplos, xaréxorra rý Šef ур! uóoyov бро xpvacov. 
On the wearing of imposing costume by Anaximander and Empedocles see p. 77. 
Of the latter, who gives his own testimony in B 112. 6, Alcidamas (aj. D.L. 8. 56) 
said that he followed Pythagoras in his ocu»érqs 700 lov and ода. Bright-coloured 
clothing was worn to attract attention; so by sophists (Gorgias, Hippias: Ael. 
loc. cit.) and rhapsodes (РІ. Jon 530 b, 535 d). 

? For Heraclitus he is a deluded polymath, master of xaxoreyvíņ, prince of 
charlatans (fr. 16-18 = B 4o, 129, 81). 
ristox. fr. 16 Webrli, 

* Ton of Chios ap. D.L. 8, 8 and Clem. Strom. 1. 131; cf. Hat. 2. 81, and perhaps 
Heraclitus 17 = B 129 (p. 2 n. 3). Other ‘Orphic’ poems (Diktyon, Peplos, Physica, 
Krater, Katabasis, Hieros Logos) are said to have been composed by early Pytha- 
goreans—Brontinus, Zopyrus, Cercops—and show connections with Pythagorean 
thought. Some, perhaps all, of the ascriptions go back to Epigenes (Orph. t 229 
Kern), who must be dated in the fourth century в.с. I shall discuss all this more 
fully ín a book on the Orphic theogonies. It is interesting that the first mention of 
Orpheus in extant literature comes from Ibycus, a south Italian poet who moved 
to Samos and was a member of Polycrates’ circle. 
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personal doctrines, we can say confidently that he believed in 
metempsychosis through animal bodies, at least for certain 
people.' His teaching was passed on to his later followers in the 
form of dxovepara, also called ovpBoda, laconic maxims and 
riddles, many of which expressed religious tabus and super- 
stitions^ Among those that have come down to us, a group 
that have cosmological or eschatological reference deserve our 
attention. 


Bpovrá àmes veka rois dv тф Тартар ms poPavras.(Arist. 
Anal. post. 94°33.) 

d caopds oúvoðos rûv reDvedrrov. (Acl. VH 4. 17.) 

4 {и ayî) тоб ов. (Ibid.) 

d moAdnis dpmirrraw rois фо» ўҳоѕ dani] rv креттбушу, (Ibid.) 

ri от» ai paxdpww vigor; os каї cfm. (Iambl. VP 82.) 

ёл кобое, eBdvras 8 KodaaBivai. (Ibid. 85.) 

эў #4Фаоса. Kpóvov Sdxpvov. (Porph. VP 41 == Arist. fr. 196.) 

ai дркто‹ "Péas yeipes. (Ibid.) 

4 Ies Movoów Ара. (Ibid.) 

of mavijras Kives ris Iepoedóvis. (Ibid.) 


Some of these can be treated as self-contained and self-explana- 
tory propositions, but others are only intelligible as allusions to 
a larger system—fragments, though not in the sense that the tradi- 
tion once contained a continuous exposition, Kronos and Rhea 
appear as cosmic figures. The sun and moon are the Isles of the 
» Blessed, i.c. where the souls of the dead most desire to arrive; but 
there are also the planets, Persephone’s dogs, which we must 
suppose to have the office of Cerberus, guarding the passage and 
devouring souls or turning them away. (The planets are therefore 
below the sun and moon.) Some of the dead, then, loiter in the 
lower air; their voices are to be heard in the ringing of the ears. 


1 Burkert, WW, pp. 98 f£, cf. 110f on the imprecision of the term metem- 
psychosis without qualification. 

2 Burkert, WW, рр. 150 ff. There is no telling how many of the recorded dxov- 
ората go back to Pythagoras himself, but their general character cannot have 
changed. (Burkert, WW, pp. 172 £) 
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Others are in Tartarus, below the earth. Earthquakes occur 
when they hold their conventions, and thunder is a warning to 
them." 

This is all beguilingly coherent. Is it Pythagoras’ scheme? It 
is tempting to think so, for no period suits it so well as the 
second half of the sixth century. Pherecydes had combined his 
metempsychosis-doctrine with a cosmic mythology that had an 
important place for Chronos (and his secretions), and some sort of 
a place for Rhea; he had made the moon a source of ambrosia, 
and he had a Tartarus for unruly gods. Planets collectively below 
the sun and moon recall the arrangement of Anaximander’s 
cosmos, except that he spoke generally of ‘the stars’. The next 
stage after the primitive division sun, moon, stars (p. 86 n. 2) 
is to separate the planets as a group from the fixed stars (Burkert, 
WW, p. 298). We see this in Alcmeon (Act. 2. 16. 3 = A 4), 
and perhaps in Anaximenes (p. 102) ; Parmenides is already going 
further (A 40 a). The explanation of the rainbow as a reflection 
of sunlight appeared in Anaximenes (A 7 § 8; 18). When early 
fifth-century Pythagoreans such as Brontinus and Zopyrus worked 
out ideas of the same character—‘the earth is the robe of 
Persephone’, for instance—they did not inject them into the 
dxovcpara but embodied them in new ‘Orphic’ poems.? 

It is probable that Pythagoras also attached a cosmic signifi- 
cance to number, not in the sense that he applied himself to 
mathematics as we understand it, but in the sense that he was 
fascinated by some of the simpler properties of numbers and 
recognized therein a basic secret of nature.’ One of the dxovopara 
answers the question ri оофбтатоу; (‘cleverest’) with dpiduós- 
Betrepos 8 д тойу mpdypan тд dvópara Ouevos.* It is less clear 
that he knew that the basic musical intervals involve numerical 

з Thunder can frighten those in a subterranean Tartarus, see Hes. Th. 839/851, 
Il. 20. 56-65. Cf. Таты. VP 156 dra» 82 fporríeg, ris vis дфаоба тарбуудле 
urmpoveiovras ris yerlocas ту бетш. 

? p. 214 n. 4; P 230. One of these poems contained a reference to ‘tears of Zeus’, 
which according to Epigenes meant rain (Orph. fr. 33). 

? Cf. Burkert, WW, ch. VI. 


* Tambl. VP 82, Ael. VH 4. 17. The second part implies a fascination with 
‘etymologies; its assumption of a clever name-giver is also that of Plato's Cratylus, 
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relationships;' but there are other connections between number 
and music which can perhaps be traced before his time, and 
which may have engaged his interest. The Pleiades as the Muses’ 
lyre hint at a belief in a celestial music. Burkert (WW, рр. 333-5) 
has suggested, on the basis of several ancient references? and 
parallels among other peoples, that the later theory of a harmony 
of the planetary spheres developed from a simpler conception 
of a correspondence between the four seasons and four notes or 
intervals, This would make sense of the saying about the Pleiades, 
for it is the Pleiades, more than any other sign, that mark the 
onset of summer and winter by their rising and setting.“ 

The ‘ethos’ (if I may use the word) of these cosmological fancies 
reminds us of Pythagoras’ supposed teacher Pherecydes more 
than of anyone else. And we find in Pythagoras a similar blend 
of Greek and barbarian wisdom: Greek religious custom, bar- 
barian cosmology and eschatology. Many of the dxovopara are 
obviously traditional precepts, some of which indeed appear in 
the Works and Days.5 The dxovopa about the rainbow gives an 


1 The more plausible tradition associates it with Hippasus, see Burkert, WW, 
pp. 355-7. It is apparently presupposed by the deovoua ‘What is the oracle at 
Delphi?—Tetraktys, which is to say Attunement, in which the Sirens are.’ Sce 
CQ 61, 1967, 12. а Ibid. 11-14, on Aleman's eleven Sirens, 

3 First collected by Lobeck, рр. 944-6. Add Arista. (2) ap. Hipp. Réf 1. 2. 13, 
who seems to make this part of what Pythagoras learned 

* Cf. Hes. Op. 383 f. with Sinclair; Arat. 266 f. They would bc. тск m 
а four-stringed lyre, but it would be pedantic to make that an objection; and cf. 
[Нр] hebd. 4 др $ё длабоко deré, «lol айта” onopnrés, цид», фитад, Zap, 
Bépos, $тйра, perórwpov. (The work is a fourth-century construction from mainly 
fifth-century material with marked Pythagorean affinities; cf. Burkert, WW, 
р. 269 n. 76, and Addenda to p. 231 below.) 

Another posible factor is suggested by the drove concerning ‘the ringing 
that often comes into the ears’, and the tradition that Pythagoras was the only 
person who could actually hear the heavenly music (Porph. VP 30-+Iambl. 
VP 65, from Nicomachus; cf. sch. Od. 1. 371 (Thesleff, Pythagorean Texts, p. 172). 
Did he perhaps suffer from a defect of hearing? Smetana, before he went deaf, 
was troubled by the sound of a persistent high note, finding it musical enough 
to put into his quartet Aus meinem 

5 apis Pov rerpaypévos pù обра Iambl. Protr. 21 (--D.L. 8. 17) ~ Op. 727; 
тард Bvaia uj ёуоҳ о ibid. (+ УР 154) ~ Op. 742-3; perhaps dv 686 pi) exile 
(Le?) ibid., cf. Op. 729. On the other hand the avoidance of woollen clothes 
seemed to Herodotus (2. 81) to be Egyptian, and the ban on sacrificing a white 
cock because it is sacred to the god Men points to Persia and Babylon (Burkert, 
WW, p. 156 n. 47). 
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explanation that springs from Greek speculation. On the other 
hand, the doctrine of metempsychosis, with sun and moon as 
Isles of the Blessed, points to the east (Ch. 2). The lower position 
of the planets resembles the Anaximandrean-Iranian position 
for the stars; if they challenge and repulse the soul that aspires 
to paradise, we might compare the later attested Iranian view 
of them as evil powers that try to intercept the benefits destined 
for mankind by the sun, moon, and constellations." The tears 
of Kronos, the hands of Rhea, recall the oriental idea of the 
world as the body of a mythical person or god, particularly 
one whose activity belongs in the past? Further than this we 
shall not go. 

Parmenides 

*Presocratic philosophy is divided into two halves by the name 
of Parmenides. His exceptional powers of reasoning brought 
speculation about the origin and constitution of the universe to 
a halt, and caused it to make a fresh start on different lines." 


These sentences, which open the second volume of Guthrie’s 
History of Greek Philosophy, exemplify what I find most objection- 


1 Manîk-i-Xrat va. 4-5, 24. 5 (Zaehner, Zurvan, pp. 400, 404). (The Zoroastrian 
names for the planets mark them as good powers, yazafas, not дайа.) Cf. also the 
Patonist and Mithraic idea of the soul's ascent to the stellar firmament by way of 
the planetary spheres: Cumont, TM i. 38, 309 ; Symbolisme, pp. 19 f. 

а Cf. pp. 38 (Purusha, Ohrmazd), 42 (Tiàmat), 94 (Vishnu). The cardinal 
directions are the arms of Prajipati, Age. 10. 121. 4. Scc also the hymns to Skambha, 
Аата». 10. 7-8 (Zaehner, Hindu Scriptures, pp. 18); Mundaka Upan. 2. 1; 
Mahabh. (Poona ed. 187. 7; T. Jacobsen in Frankfort and others, Before 
Philosophy, pp. 145 f.; A. Götze, Zeitschr. f. Indologie u. Iranistik 2, 1923, 60 fi., 
16; R. Кеймен and Н. Н. Scheer, Sdn cum antiin Sirota (Stad 
Bibl. Warburg, 7), 1026, 69-103; И feni Bibl. Warburg 4, 1924/5, 10 ff. ( E. 
Heitsch (ed.), Hesiod, 1966, 534 fL); W. Kranz, GGN, 1938, 121-61 (= Studien 
те antten таце u. rem Майн, 1967, 165-97); А. Olerud, 1748 de Marre. 
cosmos et de Microcosmas dans le Timée de Platon, Diss. Uppsala, 1951, 128 ff. ; Duchesne- 
Guillemin, Hare. Theol. Rev. 49, 1956, 115 fT. 

? Pythagoras (D.L. 8. 20) agreed with the Persians (Hdt. 1. 133. 3) in not 
urinating in view of others. His rumoured trousers suggested to Burkert a Persian 
or Scythian connection (WW, pp. 136, 178 n. 18), but there may be more signi- 
ficance in the circumstance that they are worn by the Thracian Orpheus. (Vase 
paintings; cf. Philostr. VA 1. 25.) Nor shall we exaggerate his foreign aspect by 
using labels like witch-doctor, mage, or shaman, whose proper application lies 
in other cultures. 
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able in the conventional approach to the study of the Presocratics: 
the exaggeration of the achievement and influence of individuals, 
the failure to see beyond surface differences to underlying re- 
lationships, and the implicit assumption that nobody con- 
tributed to the development of thought except the few whose 
writings survived them.' To talk of speculation being ‘brought 
to а halt’ is sheer fancy. A good half-century after Parmenides, 
Diogenes of Apollonia propounds a cosmogony that stands very 
much in the tradition of Anaximenes. For Guthrie he is an 
‘ostrich-like’ figure who ‘fell back on a reaction to earlier Ionian 
ideas which ignored the genuine advances in thought initiated 
by Parmenides’ (ii. 120 £2). Can we be sure that an Ionian living 
by the Black Sea necessarily knew about Parmenides? What 
reason is there to suppose that those who did know Parmenides" 
poem necessarily thought that he had raised a real problem 
which they must try to deal with? Empedocles, perhaps also 
Anaxagoras, knew the poem, but they pursue a very different г 
kind of philosophy from Zeno and Melissus: why, then, must 
we suppose that they are sceking an alternative answer to 
"the problem posed by Parmenides", and that their ultimate 
material elements are to be seen as modifications of the Eleatic 
êv ё6у?2 
But first things first. What was this new view of things that 

Parmenides’ ‘exceptional powers of reasoning’ attained? He pre- 
sented it, in fact, not as his own construction but as a divine 
revelation. ‘The team that conveys me as far as my spirit goes’? 
were taking him on ‘the way of divine utterance, which of itself 
carries the wise man over all’, and maidens showed the way 
(B 1, 1-5). The burning axle sang as the Maidens of the Sun 


1 Cf. my remarks in CQ 61, 1967, 1, and above, p. 99. 
* Cf, e.g., Kirk-Raven, pp. 368 f.: the opening of Anaxagoras’ book, being 





totally unlike Parmenides, shows ‘how extreme was the reaction of Anaxagoras 
against the Eleatic monism’. When he denies that matter can come into being or 





Parmenidean demands’. But ‘there can be little doubt either that the rejection 
of the other demands, in 495 (= B 1), is equally deliberate’. 

э Read ixáv, or ef. Emp. 100. 23 for the optative. 

* Reading 8aiyovos and (with Hermann) adr} фр. 
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hurried him on; they came out of the house of Night into the 
light, throwing the veils back from their faces, and they per- 
suaded Dike, who holds the keys of exchange, to open the gate 
where day and night go forth (6~20).' Straight through went 
maidens, horses, and chariot along the carriage-way; and the 
goddess? welcomed Parmenides, shook hands, and said: * *Wel- 
come, lad? whose team-that-conveys-you has brought you to my 
house. It is far removed from the beaten path of men, but it was 
Themis and Dike that guided you here, not any evil luck. It falls 
to you to hear all: the firm heart of reality, and the unreliable 
views of men" (20-30). As regards the latter, he will learn ‘how 
(or that) the appearances ought to stand apparent and universal’, 
i.e. a really acceptable explanation of them such as has not been 
found before (31-2); it will not be ultimate reality (dzarzMs, 
8. 52), but it will be £ous, and no mortal man will be able to 
improve on it (8. 6o £). 

The firm heart of reality consists of Being, uninterrupted and 
changeless; the ‘unreliable views of men’ correspond to the 
phenomenal world with its colour, movement, and imperma- 
nence. Parmenides is thus making a division between objective 
and subjective; but he differs from most of the later philo- 
sophers who operated with this distinction in the radicalism with 
which he excludes from the first category every quality except 
existence itself. Being, however, is not for him something nou- 
menal, beyond perception, but intimately connected with human 
cognition. Non-being is excluded by the impossibility of thinking 

* Cf. Hes. Th. 744-57; above, pp. 137 with n. 3, 179- 

2 Or, jut posibiy Thea, the mother ofthe Sun, whem Parmenides might have 
interpreted etymologically as Beholding (cf. Pind. Ist. s. 1 ff., 478 в.с.?), and who 
would suit the solar setting. She is normally Gea, though 64a is perhaps to be 
recognized in H. Dem. 64. Cf. Hes. TÀ., p. 203. 

3 Despite Burkert, Phronesis 14, 1969, 14 n. 32, I do not see why this should 
mot be taken at face value, with (most recently) Holscher, Anfünglicher Fragen, 
P. 161. According to Pl. Parm. 127 а-с (cf. Soph. 217 c, Theaet. 183 е), Parmenides. 


was about 65 in a Panathenaic year when Socrates was софра vos (тфуу véos, 
rior, presumatly 454, 450, ос 446. If the details are not invented, Parmenides 
his 


pues ees e perdre e pier meret But if there 
had been a chronological difficulty, Plato could reasonably have made Parmenides 
somewhat older than 65. 
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or speaking of it. Thinking and being are the зате. Parmenides 
obviously does not mean to say that everything anyone thinks 
must be true; on the contrary, he seems to mean that all percep- 
tions of size, shape, motion, colour, heat, and so on, never have 
more than a local and temporary validity, and only the fact of 
being is not subject to revision. 

As the goddess presents it, this conclusion is arrived at by 
the following process of reasoning. You start with three possible 
‘roads of inquiry’, (a) that it is, and necessarily is, (0) that it is 
not, and necessarily is not, (c) that it both is and is not.* You reject 
(B) as inconceivable, and (c) as confused and self-contradictory. 
This enables you to dismiss the concepts of coming-to-be and 
passing-away, because they imply non-being. Then it strikes you 
that there can be no separation of being from being, either 
by non-being or by something more than being; being is there- 
fore one and continuous, without moving parts. This leaves no 
room for anything else but Being itself, an argument which is 
allowed to exclude not only becoming, perishing, and motion, 
but even changes of colour. Being is finite in extent, for without 
a completion it would be deficient—a characteristic of non-being.’ 
Finally, it must be spherical, because no non-being can interrupt 
its equal extension in every direction, nor can being differ from 
being (in different directions) by being greater or less. 

Of course these were not the actual stages of Parmenides’ 
thinking. A man does not start by weighing Being against Non- 
being, and then find himself forced by pure logic to the position 
that Being is a great, still, homogeneous sphere, while the visible 
world is a sham. So far from testifying to exceptional powers of 

* Вз. 6-8; 6. 1; 8.8, 17, 35-6. Note the constant association of ‘thinking’ and 
‘saying’, which also appears in 8. 50, 53. 

? B 3, cf. B. 34. Distant things are present to the mind: it follows that all being 
is connected (В 4). Be d of light and night determines how the ap- 


parent world ‘is’ (B 9, cf. 
э В 1-3 and 6-8 (10 











1) can be combined in one almost unbroken text; 4 
logically belongs after 8. 25, while 5 is unplaced. Diels estimated the total length 
of the poem at 500 lines; I would put it at more like 300. 

* Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 36 ff. 

5 This is the best sense I can extract from 8. 33, reading dori yàp ойк éeibeés, н) 
dóv 8 ûy mavrós dbeiro. 
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reasoning, the arguments are in several instances contrived and 
artificial, lending a show of logic to opinions that must have 
been reached in other ways. The denial of reality to the whole 
range of perceptible qualities might plausibly be interpreted as 
a hasty and extreme generalization of the recent discovery that 
certain qualities formerly considered to be absolutes were really 
relative, and might simultaneously be present and not present in 
a thing according to one’s point of view.! The denial of becoming 
and perishing may already have been a commonplace ofmaterialist 
cosmology, owing nothing to thoughts about the inconceiv- 
ability of non-being. The spherical shape of Being would suit 
a cosmos, and may have been influenced by one.? As Parmenides 
treats Being openly as a correlate of mental apprehension, we 
may suspect that his account of its characteristics—one indivisible 
continuum, immobile, timeless—is not derived from cold deduc- 
tion but from a direct perception, a mystical experience. 
Acute awareness of the unity of all things with each other and 
with the self is a characteristic feature of such experiences. Space 
and time remain present to the consciousness, but seem to lose 
all significance. A nature mystic of the last century, describing 
his experiences, writes: 
‘It is eternity now, I am in the midst of it. . . . Nothing has to 
come: it is now. Now is eternity ; now is the immortal life.’ 


Similarly Huxley in The Doors of Perception tells of his mescalin- 
induced experience ‘of an indefinite duration or alternatively of 


Examples were given by Xenophanes (В 38) and Heraclitus (cf. p. 139). 

* As later, Anaxag. В 17, Emp. B 8, 9. Anaximander and Anaximenes at least 
made their Boundless eternal ; others had assumed gods without beginning (Pherec. 
B 1, Xenoph. A 12, B 14; Orph. ap. Arist. Metaph. 1071%27, 1072*0; apophthegm 
ascribed to Thales, D.L. 1. 35; cf. Epicharm. 170a = В 1). The maxim nihil ex 

ilo appears as early as Alcacus (fr. 320). Heraclitus’ world-fire is everlasting, 
able to see one's death as another's life. 

3 Cf. pp. 84 f. on Anaximander. The encompassing bond in which Ananke/ 
Moira holds Being fast (8. 30-31, cf. 37, 42) resembles the odpavés described in 

















W. J. Verdenius, Млет, (4th ser.) 2, 1949, 120 f. 


PP: 417-19. 
» Richard Jefferies, The Story of my Heart, 1912, р. 30, quoted (with comparison 
of Parmenides) by Zachner, Mysticism Sacred and Profane, 1957, р. 47. 
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a perpetual present made up of one continually changing apo- 
calypse'. These statements well illustrate Parmenides" 
o8 тот” Fv, 008’ ѓотал, enel viv ота» биой тё» (B. 5). 

If it was in this way that he first came to his inner conviction 
of the unbroken unity of Being, however, it took nourishment 
from current reflections on cosmic unity (p. 129), the fallibility 
of the senses, and the relativity of some qualities. In attempting 
to provide it with a logical foundation, Parmenides shows himself 
a rationalist by training. He betrays the influence of recent 
speculation not only in the interpretation he puts upon his 
visionary insight, but in his analysis of the phenomenal world." 

At the same time, features of the picture point to the cast. 
The light-darkness dualism of the doxa-world corresponds to an 
Iranian belief that we know was established before Aristoxenus 
(p. 32). The idea that the opposites are actually bundles of 
qualities, light-fire-gentle-rare and night-thick-heavy (B 8. 
56-9), recalls the Indian Samnkhya philosophy, according to 
which the material world is woven together from three ‘strands’, 
each comprising under its one name a complex of qualities. As for 
Parmenides the mixture of light and dark in our bodies deter- 
mines our thought and perception at any moment (A 46, B 16), 
so in the Satnkhya ‘all mental operations, such as perception, 
thinking, willing, are not performed by the soul, but are merely 
mechanical processes of the internal organs, that is to say, of 
matter’? The Sarnkhya developed over a long period, but its 
concepts can almost all be traced back to the Upanishads.’ The 
Chandogya Upanishad, for example, teaches that everything can 
be reduced to the three constituents light/heat (tejas), water, and 
nourishment, each with its own powers and visible colour (red, 
white, and black respectively). These are the only reality, the 


* Interaction of opposites (8. 53 f, 9): presupposed by Heraclitus (p. 139), 
less clear in Anaximander and Anaximenes (p. 84). Rings of fire and night 
(А 37/B 12): detailed interpretation obscure, but reminiscent of Anaximander. 
Moon reflects sun's light (В 14-15): discoverer uncertain, but not likely to have 
‘been Parmenides in person. 

з Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, р. 

› A.B. Keith, The Заде System, 1918, рр. 46, 31. 
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rest is mere names—a most important antithesis, which was to 
appear in Greek with Parmenides. 

Even more reminiscent of Parmenides is the account of the 
origin of the three constituents (6. 2) : 


In the beginning, my dear, this (universe) was Being only,—one 
only,—without a second. True, some say (Rgv. 10. 72. 2, al.) that 
in the beginning this (universe) was Not-Being only,—one only,— 
without a second, and that from that Not-Being Being was born. 

But, my dear, whence could this be? said he. How could Being 
be born from Not-Being? No, it was Being alone that was this (uni- 
verse) in the beginning,—one only, without a second. 

It had this thought: ‘Would that I were many; fain would I pro- 
create!" It emitted light-and-heat. This light-and-heat (too) had the 
thought: "Would that I were many; fain would I procreate! And it 
emitted water. So whenever a man is very hot or sweats from the 
heat, water is produced. 

‘This water (too) had the thought: ‘Would that I were many; fain 
would I procreate! It emitted food. So whenever it rains, there is 
food in abundance; for it is from water that edible food is produced. 


‘The procreation of three physical elements from an unbegotten, 
metaphysical entity momentarily recalls Pherecydes rather than 
Parmenides, for whom Being and the two-element cosmology are 
irreconcilable alternatives, one true, the other false. But this 
antagonism is no less at home in Indian thought. In opposition 
to the Sarhkhya philosophy stands the Vedanta, the ‘doctrine 
of non-duality' (advaita-váda), an idealistic monism which holds 
that the multiplicity of apparent phenomena is: an illusion 
(maa). The illusion is the result of ignorance (avidya; cf. Par- 
menides’ «86та gra 1. 3, Bporol eiBóres ойбу 6. 4). In this 
developed form, Vedántic philosophy emerges somewhat later 
than Parmenides. It is seen in some of the younger Upanishads 
(Soetaoatara, Mundaka, Prasna, Mandükya), in the Brahma-sütras 
of Badarayana, and above all the work of Samkara (born 

1 Chindoga Upan. 6. 3-4; Parm. В 8. 98, 19. 3. Cf. also Brhadéranyaka Upan. 
1. 4. 7: ‘Now, at that time this (world) was undifferentiated. What introduces 


differentiation is name and form (individuality), so that we can say: “A man has 
this name; he has this form.” * 
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A.D. 788).! But it was a natural development from the charac- 
teristic doctrine of all the Upanishads: that the life-breath of 
man, dtman, is identical with the force that sustains the whole 
world, brahman, so that the apparently many and separate beings 
merge into a single continuous one. ‘This indescribable reality, 
the “Real of the real” (Brhadáranyaka Upanishad 2. 1. 20, 2. 3. 6) 
reveals itself in a flash; the astonished mortal realizes himself as 
immortal, unconditioned, beyond space and time and causation.’ 
This might as aptly have been said of Parmenides.? 

There is a more specific point of similarity. The goddess's re- 
velation is set forth in the form of a logical demonstration ; it 
is nevertheless a divine revelation. Parmenides portrays himself 
speeding out in a chariot from the direction of the house of 
Night, through the gate where day and night alternately goforth, 
with the daughters of the Sun as his companions. He is ap- 
parently on the path of the sun itself. But once he is through the 
gate, out above the world, he is at his destination: it is there 
that he is shown the unity of Being, the falseness of all apparent 
contrasts. He seems to intend the horses as a metaphor for his 
powers of thought.* The general idea of a meeting with a god, 
who then imparts wisdom, may be put down to literary con- 
vention.’ But where does the cosmic setting come from? Diels 
and others have rightly drawn attention in this connection to 
the heavenly journeys undertaken by Asiatic shamans. Now it 


* The stanzas quoted by Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 65 and 221, are from Sarh- 
kara's predecessor Gaudapida. 

а Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, p. ix. 

3 Somigliana has observed that the use of the terms ‘being’ for ultimate reality 
and ‘not being’ for the illusory sensory world is Indian (Monismo, p. 76). 

* 1. 1, 256 Cf. the poet's chariot of song in Bacch. 5. 176 (476 в.с.), Pind. Ol, 
6. 22 ff. (468 в.с. ; detailed comparison by Fränkel, W. и. F., p. 158), Emp. B 3, 5, 
etc. (Bowra, Problems, pp. 41 f.). (Paths of song already in Od. 8. 74, etc., cf. ib. 
492, 499, Hes. Op. 659, Ibyc. 1. 24. Bergk conjectured 2» for мд» in Od. 8. 500.) 
Cf. also p. 143 n. 1. In the Katha Upan. 3. ЗТ, the body is represented as a 
chariot, driven by the soul, with the senses as steeds. The man whose charioteer 
is wisdom reaches ће journey's end, the ‘Person’ who is the goal, the All-highest. 
Way; ‘abiding, endless, beginningless, soundless, intangible, It knows not form 
or taste or smell, eternal, changeless,—. (such It is discern It!” 

з Hesiod, etc., see Hes. Th, pp. 159 f. ‘Epimenides’ is the closest parallel to 
Parmenides, but perhaps later. 

© Cf. Burkert, WW, p. 263; Guthrie, HGP ii. 11. 

витают о 
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has been noted (p. 48 n. 2) that these Asiatic cultures show 
affinities with that of ancient India. In the Atharvaveda (19. 53. 1), 
Time (Kala) is said to drive as a horse with seven reins, and ‘him 
the inspired poets mount; his wheels are all beings’. 

Closer to Parmenides’ experience, however, is what is de- 
scribed in the continuation of the passage quoted on pp. 63 f. 
from the Kaushitaki Upanishad. After passing the moon and 
following the ‘way of the gods’ (cf. dò» 8a(uovos) to the sun and 
the world of Brahman, the soul of the deceased is received by 
five hundred celestial nymphs (cf. the Heliades) bearing fruit, 
unguents, garlands, etc. By using his mind, he successfully crosses 
the lake Ara (which drowns those who know the present only), 
the moments Yeshtiha, and the river Vijarà (‘ageless’). And now: 


As a man riding in a chariot looks down on the two chariot-wheels 
on cither side, so docs he on either side look down on day and night, 
deeds good and evil, and all dualities (deandva). Delivered from both 
good and evil works, and knowing Brahman, to Brahman he draws 
near. 


This comes from the same eschatological account that I have 
used to throw light on Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Heraclitus. 
We nced not suppose that Pythagoras was the sole carrier of 
eastern wisdom to the western Greeks, or that there is any im- 
portance in the tradition of Parmenides association with а 
Pythagorean called Ameinias.! His father and teachers may have 
been among the original Phocaean founders of Elea, bringing 
minds fresh from Tonia. 


The closing of the sluice 

From the time of Anaximander and Pherecydes perhaps half 
a century had elapsed. The potency which oriental influences 
maintained at the end of this period may be gauged from Hera- 
clitus (Ch. 6). They do not continue through the fifth century. 
Greek thought turns in on itself and digests what it has taken in. 


* Sotion ap. D.L. 9. 21; cf. Burkert, WW, pp. 259 n. 17, 260 ff. There is nothing 
identifiably Pythagorean in his system. 
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One obvious cause is the Persian War and its aftermath. The ex- 
pulsion of pro-Persian rulers from the Ionian towns would not 
in itself make much difference. But orientals, of all stations, may 
have suddenly found themselves personae non gratae; Xerxes’ dis- 
comfiture certainly produced a new national awareness and 
pride; and it may have become difficult or impossible for Greeks 
to travel into the Asiatic interior.’ At the same time the growth 
of the Athenian empire facilitated communication between dif- 
ferent parts of Greece.* There was another factor, however, which 
may have been the most important of all: the growing self- 
sufficiency of Greek rationalism. Observation of the natural world 
increasingly prompted the (sometimes premature) formulation 
of general principles which offered more appealing solutions to 
the problems of cosmology than the non-empirical postulates that 
foreign thought had to offer. This soon produced results in the 
field of medicine. As early as the time of Polycrates, a doctor from 
Croton, Democedes, was called in by the king of Persia and 
found to be more effective than any practitioner of his own realm. 

As an instance of a cosmologist who practised a thoroughgoing 
empiricism, and consequently reveals no barbarian influence to 
speak of, Xenophanes presents himself. It is a pity that, although 
we know when he lived to within a few years, we have little idea 
when he formed his philosophical opinions, Some of them were 
evidently known to Heraclitus (fr. 16 = B 40), but that does not 
help much, Certain scientific data used by him point to his having 
already reached the west when he wrote about them ;* we may 
also say that the quantity of his preserved works—there were 
five books of Silloi, at least—implies a collection accumulated by 
himself rather than one scraped together at a later period, and 
thus that it is not likely to have contained anything that he 
violently regretted in the last years of his life. On the other hand, 


1 Burkert, WW, p. 295- 

+ It is interesting to observe that the visit of Parmenides and Zeno to Athens 
to attend the Panathenaca fell at а time when Athens was making treaties with 
several cities of the west (Egesta, 458/7; Rhegium, Leontini, after 450; envoys 
from Rome, 451/0). 

3 Hdt. з. 125-37; DK 19. + Kick-Raven, p. 178. 
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it is not likely that he only began to think about these matters, 
or fundamentally changed his approach to them, in his eighties 
and nineties. His basic attitudes will have been formed well 
before 500. 

No other Presocratic shows himself so emancipated from con- 
ventional theories. Seeing no evidence that the earth is surrounded 
or supported by anything other than itself, he declares that it is 
infinite in extension and in depth. Seeing no evidence for a solid 
heaven, he substitutes infinite air from the earth upward. His 
picture has been called naive, but it is really bold, novel, and 
imaginative. By exploiting a recent discovery about perspective, 
and assuming that the approach of the luminaries to the western 
horizon is a false appearance, he achieves а ruthless simplifica- 
tion of the traditional cosmos. He then realizes that the sun 
and moon scen by us will fail to illuminate most of this boundless 
earth to the north and south of us, and that if ours is not to 
appear a peculiarly favoured latitude, their number must be 
multiplied. He does not shrink from drawing this bizarre con- 
clusion. As he regards the luminaries as formed by clouds that 
are produced and nourished by water vapour from below, it is 
in fact reasonable that they should occur all over the earth, 

His theology is equally radical, though here one must suspect 
assistance from current trends.? Again he argues from empirical 
evidence (the Thracians and Negroes have conflicting concep- 
tions of the gods, based on their own physiques), and gencralizes 
it (animals no doubt do the same) (cf. Epicharmus 173 = B 5). 
He was quite a collector of recherché information, He mentioned 
in various connections frogs, the bird-cherry, and the dripping of 
water in certain caves (B 37, 39, 40). He knew about fossil 


' So Anaximenes, p. 103. The principle is being abused, of course. If the world 
were as Xenophanes supposed, the sun would keep getting closer to the horizon 
but never actually set. 

* He rejects the notion of the gods’ human shape, birth, and immoral behaviour, 
and divination. He says there is one great god whose every part is percipient; he 
does not breathe or move about, but moves everything else by power of thought 
(A 18 19; 52; B 11, 12, 14-16, 23-6). Cf. pp. 141 f., 222 n. 2. Another westerner 
who probably objected to the ‘immorality’ of the Homeric gods was Theagenes 
of Rhegium, the allegorist said to have lived in the time of Cambyses, 
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impressions to be seen in Paros, Malta, and the quarries at 
Syracuse, and inferred from them that sea gives way to earth and 
back again over immense periods of time (A 33). Regularity and 
periodicity were what he expected to find everywhere. He re- 
ferred to Thales’ prediction of an eclipse (B 19), and offered an 
ingenious explanation of eclipses which went with their being 
periodic,’ He recorded the fact that Stromboli once erupted after 
sixteen years of inactivity (A 48): here too, perhaps, he was 
attempting to discover a periodicity.* Surely this was the kind of 
TowuaÜí that Heraclitus had in mind when he bracketed 
Xenophanes with Hecataeus. Heraclitus thought little of it, but 
it was to léad to great things. 


“Pythagoreans’ 

"The trend towards the scientific approach can be seen among the 
Pythagoreans of the first half of the fifth century. By Pythagoreans 
I mean generally all those who recognized Pythagoras as their 
great inspiration and regarded themselves as humbly carrying on 
traditions that he established. Assuming that this was also the 


1 A 41a (xará viva карб»); p. 98. 

1 Hs mention of a solar eclipse that lasted a month (distinguished from one 
that produced darkness аз of night) (A 41) has caused puzzlement. A conspicuous 
dimming of the sun could in fact have been caused by a layer of dust in the upper 
atmosphere following an eruption of a major volcano such as Etna. (We know from. 
"Thuc. 3. 116 that Etna erupted sometime between the late eighth century and 
474.) Similar cases are described in The Eruption of Krakatoa and subsequent pheno- 
mena, Report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society, 1888, 264 fT., 984 ff. 
After the eruption of Kétlugia (Iceland) in 1721, the sun was seen red and hazy 
for two months, In 1783, after the eruption of another Icelandic volcano, Skaptar 
Jökull, a thick dry mist spread as far as north Africa, and lasted more than a month. 
“In Languedoc, its density was such that the sun was not visible in the morning 
up to 17° altitude above the horizon ; the rest of the day the sun was red, and could 
be observed with the unprotected eye." Even in Syria it was much obscured, and 
blood-red when seen. In 1831, a year of three major eruptions, a fog was observed 
in various parts of the world ; on the African coast the sun became visible only after 
passing an altitude of 15° or 20°. The eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 produced 
many atmospheric effects all over the world. At Aux Cayes, Haiti, a perpetual 
haze or dense veil round the sun lasted from the end of August to 1 March 1884. 
After the eruption of Etna on 21 May 1886, vapours spread over the eastern 
and presently the whole horizon of Palermo; on 3 June fog blotted out the sun, 
after several days of mist all over Italy. After that the sun on rising was purple-red 
or reddish-yellow, and at about 30° of altitude was a neutral grey. 
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basis for the use of the term by fourth-century writers," we find 
that at that time different classes of Pythagorean were distin- 
guished. In particular, the dxovoparixot, the pious custodians of 
the old dxocuara, were contrasted with the pabyparıxoi, who 
busied themselves with paðńpara, music, geometry, etc. Both 
parties regarded themselves as the genuine heirs of Pythagoras, 
but the former seem to have had more of the truth on their side. 
The division clearly goes back to the early fifth century, though 
it will have been less marked then. Hippasus of Metapontum is 
associated with mathematical and musical discoveries which 
others attributed to Pythagoras, as well as having a physical 
theory in which, as in Heraclitus, fire played an important 
part) Brontinus and others followed Pythagoras’ example in 
making ‘Orpheus’ their mouthpiece, and took their inspiration 
from the kind of cosmic imagery seen in Pherecydes and the 
dxovopara, but they made it into something more rational, 
Brontinus’ Peplos may have developed the idea of the robe woven 
for Chthonie (cf. Epigenes in Orph. fr. 33 Kern). The Diktyon 
ascribed to Brontinus or Zopyrus probably likened the formation 
of a living being to the knitting of a net (fr. 26). This weaving 
and knitting is something more than a metaphor, it is an insight 
into the process involved in the growth of vegetation and of the 
soul.* Zopyrus' Krater, similarly, must have made use of the con- 
cept of mixing which is so fundamental in Empedocles. These 
men had noinclination to discard the picturesque and the mythical 
as Xenophanes had done, but they were equally keen, in their 
own fashion, to explain the unseen from the seen.* Only the 

* Subsequently it seems to have become usual so to label every native of Magna 
Graecia known to have been intellectually active in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury, or at least to say that he heard Pythagoras or associated with disciples. 

з For all details see Burkert, WW, рр. 187 f. 

э Arist. Metaph. 984*7 and others, DK 18; Burkert, WW, pp. 188-90, 199-202, 
355-7, 433-6. Perhaps the number-cosmogony of Philolaus (58 B 26-+30; Burkert, 
WW, pp. 219-21) had an antecedent in this period; we saw the requisite power 
of abstraction already in Aleman (p. 207; ef. CQ 61, 1987, 7). 

+ Brontinus is also credited with the Qvowd. For the analogy between plant and 


animal life cf. Anaxagoras A 116 and Empedocles (pp. 2336). 
* Xenophanes treats existing knowledge as a partial revelation of the whole 
by the gods, В 18, 36. Likewse Alcmenn of Croton, an carnes investigator of 
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Diktyon shows an oriental idea that we have not clearly seen 
before; and Anaximenes, who gave me occasion to describe it 
(p. 105), may have hinted at it. There is no sufficient reason to 
think that the Pythagorcan poets were getting fresh inspiration 
from the cast. 

This tradition of science coloured by poetry and myth con- 
tinued down to Philolaus and Plato. By then it had given rise to 
a developed discipline of pure mathematics allied to astronomy 
and harmonic theory. The раблнаткоѓ prevailed; the dxovopa- 
тко! degenerated into the feeble tramps of the Middle Comedy, 
pale famished water-poters with vegetarian convictions and 
dirty clothes. 


Anaxagoras 

Mathematics was never a Pythagorean monopoly. Good and 
early tradition regards Thales as the father of geometry,' and the 
influence of mathematical thinking can be seen in Anaxagoras, 
whose cosmology is obviously cast in the Milesian mould. He 
starts with an infinity of undifferentiated matter in which aer and 
aither hold controlling shares; world systems form within it, as 
small vortices? develop and expand; the earth is flat and sup- 
ported on aer. Naturally some new ideas have emerged in the 
sixty years or so since Anaximenes. Anaxagoras thinks in terms of 
opposites, like Heraclitus (p. 139) and Alcmeon; it is not clear 
that the Milesians did (р. 84). The idea that one thing, c.g. air 
or fire, can turn into other things, is rejected: môs yàp ду ёк pù 
rpixds yévorro Opi Kal ойрё ёк pi) caprés; (В 10, perhaps not 
verbatim), an argument which can be compared with Parm, 
8. 12 f. (reading тод éévros with Reinhardt). His alternative, that 
natural history, aims mepi rûv dgardaw rexualpeodas, аз far as men can; only 
the gods know the truth (ef. Parmenides; Emp. B 2, 3). He belongs to the same 
circle as Brontinus. (ráe дебе Bporrive xal Adorni xal Вай а (В 1) should be 
taken literally, of a private discussion group.) He may seem a very different type: 
but the knitting-image would throw an unexpected light on his dictum that men 
die ёт o) Bivavras ri» dpyi тё та трообфа (B 2), and his theory of the mixture 
of opposing qualities (B 4) makes a link with the Krater. 

1 Emphasized by Burkert, WW, pp. 390 ff. 
2 In the verbatim fragments we find mepxxdpyesy, not Biry or any cognate. 
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there is a portion of every substance in every thing, presupposes 
two more new concepts: infinite divisibility, which we also find 
Zeno playing about with,' and mixture.* The latter goes together 
with the realization that opposites are not exclusive absolutes: 
od Kexdpiorar Феу тё & тф St квар odd dnoxéxomra 
medéxet, ore тё Üepuóv ётд тоб Yuxpos ore тд juypóv ётё той 
Beppo (B 8). A white thing has some black in it, and vice versa 
(В то). This is not the same as Heraclitus’ way of dealing with 
the problem of opposites, but it is akin. The ability to see that 
what is a small quantity in one regard can always be large in 
another, while again most easily derived from the divided line, 
is a particular application of the relativist principle which we 
see in both Heraclitus and Xenophanes. Anaxagoras recognizes 
only one thing that is not mixed with the rest: voós, which has no 
opposite and can only vary in the quantity in which it is present. 
Again we think of Heraclitus, with his софу тутш xeywpiopévov. 

Several details add to the evidence for progress made since the 
time of Anaximenes. Thales and Hecataeus had given mistaken 
explanations of the Nile flood; the correct one appeared in 
Anaxagoras, and (perhaps in consequence of his teaching at 
Athens) in Aeschylus and Sophocles. He knows that the moon 
is earthlike and has its light from the sun (Parmenides, cf. р. 223 
п. 1); he knows the true causes of eclipses, solar and lunar, 
though he still retains Anaximenes’ ‘earthy bodies’ as an ad- 
ditional cause of lunar ones.* The doctrine that the sun and 

1 Anaxagoras wrote after 467 (Aegospotami meteorite); Zeno, born e. 490, 
wrote (one of his works) as a young man, Pl. Parm. 128 d. Anaxagoras’ words in 
В 1 show that the idea of the infinitesimal was less familiar than the idea of the 
infinite multitude. It would most easily be arrived at by the mathematician divid- 
ing a line. In В 3 he explains carefully that every quantity is both small and large; 
this is exactly what Zeno (29 B 1) rejects as an absurd contradiction. Guthrie 
states that the conception of the infinitely small ‘had been put into his head by 
a reading of Zeno’ (HGP ii. 294). I can see no ground for such an assertion. 

з Parm. B 12, Alcmeon, Zopyrus; cf. Heraclitus’ xuxedy, fr. 31 = B 125. 

3 Aesch. Memnon, fr. 193 Mette (has been thought a late play, cf. L. D. Caskey 
and J. Р. Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, їй. 44), 
Suppl. 559 (between 468 and 456); Soph. fr. 882 Pearson (inc. fab.) ; Anaxag. 
A 42, 91; ef. Hdt. 2. 22. 

+ Above, p. 101. The reason may have been that lunar eclipses are more frequent. 
Cf. ‘some Pythagoreans’ (= Philolaus) op. Act. 2. 29. 4, with Arist. de cael. 293023; 
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stars are stones may have been suggested by the meteorite that 
fell at Aegospotami in 467." Anaximenes’ northern mountain is 
ignored : the heavenly bodies pass under the earth as before. There 
is no void, for air has substance (A 68). Men are cleverer than 
animals because of their hands (A 102: cf. Xenoph. В 15). 
Plants are {Фа (A 116; cf. Alcmcon, Brontinus, p. 230 n. 4). 
The sex of a baby is determined by whether conception occurs 
in the right or left side of the womb (A 1 § 9, 42 § 12, 107; so 
Parm. B 17). The head is the seat of consciousness (A 108; 
Alcmeon A 5, 8). ójus v 49у rà fawópeva (B 21a; Alcmeon 
В 1, Xenophanes). 


Empedocles 

Empedocles! doctrine of metempsychosis, and his fulminations 
against the eating of meat or beans, would seem sufficient to 
make a Pythagorean of him, were his personal pretentions not 
clearly incompatible with deference to a master. He builds on 
a theory of transmigration like the one seen in the (Pythagorean) 
Orphic fragments (р. 161), and his cosmic force Nexos might be 
derived from the same source.* His treatment of the cosmic 
Sphere as a god with ‘limbs’ makes a link with the dxovopara 
(p. 218) ; he makes the sea ‘the sweat of the earth’ instead of ‘the 
tear of Kronos’ (B 51; cf. p. 230), while he makes springs the 
tears of Nestis (B 6. 3). The painter-simile of B 23 can be related 
to the notion of divine artistry which we found in Pherecydes and 
the Peplos. His constant assumption of parallelism between plant 


Leuc. 67 A 1 § 33; O'Brien, JHS 88, 1968, 127 n. 72. Differently Guthrie, HGP ii. 
307; PJ. Bicknell, Acta Classica 12, 1968, 56 ff. 

1 On the notice that Thales regarded them as earthy cf. p. 211 n. б. Contrast. 
Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, The account of comets (A 1 § 9; 81) may 
also be post-467, sce Journ. Brit. Astron. Ass. 70, 1960, pp. 368 f. Another statement 
that may be based on inference from a specific astronomical event is the one that 
the sun is many times larger than the Peloponnese (A 42, 72). In 557 B.C. the track 
of a total eclipse crossed the Peloponnese from west to east. Discovering memories 
of this, Anaxagoras might have argued (falsely) ‘the moon’s shadow must be the 
same size аз the moon’ (so Emp. B 42), ‘therefore the moon is as big as the 
Peloponnese, therefore the sun, which looks the same size but is much further 
away, must be that much bigger than the Peloponnese.’ 

2 GE AR. 1. 498, with p. 22 above; also Heraclitus’ Eris/Polemos. 
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and animal life (e.g. B 29. 1, 82, 99) confirms the promise of 
the Peplos and Diktyon, while his reliance on mixing as a cosmic 
process, and particularly the use of {wpds and dxpyros in B 35. 15, 
makes a link with the Атат. In some cases a Pythagorean con- 
nection is wanting, but we can find echoes of Pherecydes. The 
doctrine of four elements is often classed with Anaxagoras’ theory 
of matter, as a pluralism designed to escape the consequences of 
Parmenides’ logic. But it has a pre-Parmenidean antecedent in 
Pherecydes’ fire, water, and wind (cf. p. 40), which were disposed 
in different parts of the world and gave birth to different gods. 
Empedocles’ elements have the same connections: they are 
world-masses and deities as well as materials." He calls them 
mávrov pildpara, B 6, which could be connected with Pherecydes’ 
world tree (p. 59). (A Pythagorean line of tradition might be 
suggested by Philolaus B 13 тута yàp xal @éMova xal Blaorá- 
vovo.) Finally, the cave of B 120 recalls Pherec. B 6. 

Admittedly one can find some of these things elsewhere. Em- 
pedocles certainly has other sources of inspiration. One is Par- 
menides, whose influence is evident in his language. His spherical, 
unique cosmos, and his judgement that becoming and perishing, 
because they involve non-being, cannot be real, though they do 
have a nominal existence (B 8-9, 11-12, 15, 17. 30-3, etc.), look 
Parmenidean. His OAérms (‘Aphrodite’ in 22. 5, cf. 17. 24) takes 
over the role of Parmenides’ Aphrodite (B 13; 12. 3?). 

For other features we find parallels in the Ionians, though we 
do not get the impression that we are looking at Empedocles" 
sources. The principle of eternal alternation between extreme 
states of the world recalls Heraclitus (great year, not ecpyrosis) 
and Xenophanes (A 33). So does the divine mind that darts 
throughout (p. 143). The attack on the idea that aither and earth 
are infinitely deep (B 39) seems aimed directly at Xenophanes, 
though it is described as the teaching of many. The 867 (В 35. 4) 

* Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus, Nestis, B 6; фос deXerov (dos 17. 18, о каї dpyùs 
aùyý 21. 4, cf. 62. 5, odparés 22. 2, alðńp 71. 2, 98. 2, al. ; wip 17. 18, 73. 2, al, 
го 21. 3, 71. 2, aL, ўАёктөр 22. 2, "Héairos 96. 3, 98. 25 Sup 17. 18, 71. 2, 
2: НТА 1,98. 2, @éAaova 22. 2; уага 17. 18, 71. 2, ala 21. 6, уйд» 22. 2, 

3- 1,96 1, 
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had its counterparts in Anaxagoras and perhaps Anaximenes 
and Thales; the ideas that the inclination of the poles is secon- 
dary (A 58) and that the revolution was set off by an imbalance 
between heat and cold (A 30) correspond to views attributed to 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus (59 A 1$ 9, бо A 4 $8 2,4) ; the denial 
of void, not on the ground that non-being cannot exist but on the 
ground thatevenairissubstantial (B 13, 14, 100), is Anaxagorean ; 
the abuse of reflection in accounting for celestial phenomena 
(A зо, 56, B 44) has dubious parallels in Anaxagoras! and the 
de hebdomadibus, certain ones in Ionians who wrote a decade or 
two later than Anaxagoras. 

Only one oriental comparison must be made. According to 
Empedocles (B 62, 63) the sexes were produced by division of 
*whole-natured' creatures, who were themselves evolved from 
earlier forms of life. According to the Brhaddranyaka Upanishad, 
1. 4. 1-3, the universe began as the Self in human form. He was 
lonely and bored. 

Now he was the size of a man and a woman in close embrace. He 
split this Self in two, and from this arose husband and wife. 

‘The same idea, certainly. But it must be admitted that there is no 
need to think of interdependence. The neatness with which the 
male and female bodies fit together makes the idea of an original 
unity a natural one, and it might be thought to be implicit in 
the widespread myth of the separation of a personified Heaven 
and Earth. 


Eleatics, atomists, and others 

"The general picture remains the same in the rest of the century: 
evolution from what was there, without new contributions from 
outside. Zeno and Melissus develop Parmenides’ logic of Being 


* A 1} 944$ 10 = Theophrastus; Aristotle in A бо ascribes a different theory 
to of wept Mvafayópav кай Ayuóxpırov, and associates the reflection-theory with 
people who have a similar explanation of the comet, i.e. Hippocrates of Chios 
and his pupil Aeschylus (42 A 5, 6). 

2 1, а rjv rûv ботро» dvradycar xol pávwow. Meaning obscure. 

з Hippocrates and Metrodorus of Chios (42 A 5-6, 70 A 9), Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (64 A 13); also Philolaus (44 A 16, cf. 45 A 37). 
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without sharing his poetic vision ог troubling with the world of 
appearances. Zeno's approach is mathematical; Melissus’ aim 
seems to have been to prove that true being is incorporeal, and 
probably that it is identical with God (30 A 13, B 9). If Leucip- 
pus came from Miletus, as the most plausible account says, he 
was close to Melissus in space and time, and he certainly seems 
to take account of Eleatic reasoning. The general shape of his 
cosmology is in the Ionian tradition, and his analysis of matter 
as made up of minute particles shows a similar approach to that 
of Anaxagoras. But he calls a halt to infinite divisibility, which 
had worried Zeno, and defines his particles as ‘indivisibles’; he 
finds it necessary to provide for movement by explicitly positing 
void, calling it из dv in the Eleatic fashion (67 A 7, 8); where 
Anaxagoras had spoken of his ezéppara as containing every 
colour and savour (59 B 4), Leucippus denies all such qualities 
to his atoms, as if to do justice to the arguments of Melissus— 
who had indeed devoted a paragraph to the thesis « Jv rod, 
тоабта ур} айтё elvar olóvmep eyes gnu тд èv elva (30 В 8). 
Leucippus accepts, in fact, the Eleaticidea that the variegation of 
the phenomenal world is based on illusion or convention (A 32). 
These are important modifications of the old Ionian pattern; but 
the central axiom of Eleaticism is completely contradicted, as it 
had to be. 

It is difficult to discern any difference from Leucippus in the 
physical system of Democritus. But he may have repeated his 
predecessor’s cosmology merely as the background to an account 
of the origin and development of human life and civilization.* 
Archelaus stands in a similar relationship to Anaxagoras, He 
follows him so closely in his physical theory that he is often 


з Cf. R. Otto, Mysticism East and West, 1932, p. 31 n. 2 

2 Two Chinese paradoxes attested c. 320 В.С. provide striking parallels to Zeno 
(Guthrie, HGP ii. тоо); 1 would not rule out the posibility that they came to 
Greece along with the oriental ideas seen in Parmenides, 

? Xenophanes had given God attributes like those Parmenides gave his Being, 
though for different reasons; it is not surprising that the two merged, and that 
Xenophanes came to be regarded as a proto-Eleatic (Pl. Soph. 242 d, etc.). Cf. 
McDiarmid, Harv. Stud. 61, 1953, 118 f. 

* Cf. Guthrie, HGP ii. 385. 
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dismissed as a second-rate thinker who had hardly anything of his 
own to say. But he went on to give an account of the growth of 
civilization, in which he showed that law and justice are conven- 
tions (60 A 4 § 6, cf. A 1, 2). This is where his originality lies. 
The Theophrastean tradition of course concentrates on his 
physics, and this distorts the picture. The same must be said on 
behalf of Diogenes of Apollonia. The main topic of his book was 
human physiology, a subject of which he had considerable de- 
tailed knowledge, but he set it against a background of general 
cosmology, an approach not without parallel in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus." 


Astronomy in the late fifth century 

Burkert (WW, pp. 289-96) finds evidence for renewed contacts 
with the east in certain features of Greek astronomy in the period 
following c. 440. I do not find it convincing evidence, but a brief 
discussion is in place. 

1. Detailed knowledge about the planets: their exact number, 
and the treatment of them as individual objects that need not all 
be at the same distance from us. 

(a) According to Tzetzes, Chil. 10. 527 ff., 12. 212 f., Meton 
taught that the world is destroyed when the seven planets come 
together in Aquarius, the house of Saturn, after many thousands 
of years. This is of course the Stoic theory (p. 155), and the attri- 
bution of it to Meton, with the astrological system it implies, 
is a gross anachronism. Tzetzes has allowed himself to be con- 
fused by some account like that in Censorinus, De die nat. 18, 
where discussion of intercalary cycles like those of Meton leads 
on to cosmic magni anni. 

(b) Democritus is said to have written a work on the planets (68 
B 5 b), and to have separated Venus from the others by putting 


* In referring back to his account of the ару, he said something like ds Aexraf 
por mpórepov dv тойу epi peredipav, and elsewhere he gave as a reference dv тоу 
тері dvÜpdrrov dcos (64 A 4). Simplicius mistook these for references to lost 
works (Diels). Cf. Kirk-Raven, pp. 428 f. (The passage of Galen there cited by no 
means proves that Diogenes wrote more than one book.) 
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it below the sun. Burkert (WW, pp. 292, 296) says that this 
points to influence from Babylon, where Venus traditionally 
stood in a triad with the sun and moon (sc. on boundary-stones; 
cf. p. 41). But the Babylonians, like Hesiod (Th. 381), picked 
out Venus because of its brilliance; Democritus, like Parmenides 
(28 A 4oa), put it in a special position in the cosmos because of 
the peculiarity of its movements, always close to the sun. (The 
identity of the morning and evening stars was a discovery of 
Parmenides’ time or shortly before.) If Venus was the only 
planet that Democritus so treated, he cannot have known as much 
about Mercury, He knew that the direction in which the planets 
commonly move with the respect to the stars is eastwards (59 A 
78) ; but this was already known to Anaxagoras (ibid.), and it is 
not clear that Democritus’ knowledge of the planets was in any 
respect more advanced than that of his predecessors. 

(c) Philolaus knew that there were five planets (44 A 16); this 
is the earliest evidence for knowledge of the number in Greece 
({Hp.] Aebd. 2 is irrelevant). It is not in itself an indication of 
Babylonian knowledge, and scarcely presupposes more systema- 
tic observation than do the discoveries mentioned by Parmenides 
and Anaxagoras, 

2, Meton’s intercalary cycle of 19 years ‘was in practical use 
only at Babylon’ (WW, p. 294)—but (as Burkert acknowledges 
in a footnote) it was only introduced there in 381/0 в.с.2 Since 
it is a natural cycle based on the close equivalence of 235 luna- 
tions to 19 solar years, it could have been discovered from 
observation by Greeks and Babylonians independently, given 
a general parity in their level of scientific achievement. 


Act. 2. 15. 3 (Placita only = A 86). Hipp. Ref. 1. 13. 4 (А 40) rods 88 mavijras 
908" adrods фу» [oov os need not mean anything more. Burkert misinterprets 
Sen. QN 7. 3. 2 (A 92). It does not say ‘Democritus suspected that there were more 
planets’, sc. than the five; Seneca is talking about comets, and saying ‘Democritus 
suspected that they were conjunctions of planets’ (Anaxagoras’ theory repeated; 
also attested for Democritus by Alexander), ‘but he did not lay down how many, 
ог which ones’ (which would throw light on Seneca’s problem, whether they are 
periodic) : ‘the courses of the five planets (= their sidereal periodicity?) had not 
yet been understood, for this knowledge was introduced by Eudoxus." 
2 А. Sachs, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 6, 1952, 113 f. 
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3. Meton drew up an astronomical calendar which related 
weather changes to the risings of different stars through the year. 
A similar work was ascribed to Democritus (68 B 14). There are 
Babylonian parallels; but there was also a long-standing Greek 
tradition, as we see from the Works and Days, of determining the 
seasons by the stars. When Hesiod comes to rules for sailing, the 
relationship with the weather becomes particularly important 
and is made explicit (619-21). We may guess that it played its 
part in the Маут) dorpoloyía ascribed to Phocus or Thales 
(cf. p. 210 n. 3), and in the Жотродоуйи of ‘Hesiod’ and Cleo- 
stratus (DK. 4-6; Hes. fr. 288-93 M.-W.). By Meton's time 
prose had become the natural medium. 

4. A late doxographic source says that Meton measured dis- 
tances between stars, again something that was done at Babylon. 
The text runs: тєрї 8 dzoorácews dorpow (from each other) 
dot тє rool kal of тєрї EüBo£ov kal " Imrapyov кай Aid8wpov тд» 
Adefav8péa empayparevoavro xal Aâoos (оду д 'Eppuovels AN 
ётероѕ), kal 'Eparootéris ó ypapparixds kal Мётоу ó yewperpys 
(sch. in Basilium p. 196. 24 Pasquali( GG 1910) ). It is suspicious 
that the list starts with Eudoxus, Meton being tagged on at the 
end. In any case the information is too general to be of much изе, 
It may be based simply on Meton’s determination of the solstice 
points. 


Conclusion 


It has not been my aim in this chapter to write a history, but 
only to survey the ground sufficiently to justify the thesis stated 
їп the first paragraph: that a period of active Iranian influence 
stands out sharply in the development of Greek thought, from 
с. 550 to с. 480 B.C. For a century or so beforehand, milder oriental 
influences can be seen; afterwards, it is as if they had been shut 
off with a tap. 

How did it happen? What set in motion this wave that washed 
into Miletus between Thales and Anaximander, and into other 
Tonian towns at a similar period? I have noted that this is close to 
the time when the Persians reached the Aegean. But it was not 
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just a matter of conquest, for Miletus retained its independence 
from Cyrus as from Croesus, and a garrison is in any case not a 
likely source of enlightenment to an Anaximander, The occupa- 
tion of neighbouring towns after 547 may have brought a variety 
of civilian metics in its wake, priests, tradespeople, and so оп; 
but any influence upon Miletus from this source would come 
too late to explain the facts. To put a different question: what 
sort of people would we expect, in Iranian lands, to possess the 
knowledge in which we are interested? The answer that im- 
mediately proposes itself is ‘the Magi’, that formidable caste 
which held a controlling influence in all matters of rcligion.? 
"The Iranian cosmological doctrines recorded by Aristotle, Eude- 
mus, and Theopompus, which I have used in chapters 2, 3, 
and 6, are attributed by those authors specifically to the Magi. 
They were the people one talked to about such things. 

It is not to be supposed that all Magi upheld the same doc- 
trines. There will have been considerable regional and personal 
variations? Ideas known to us only from Indian or Babylonian 
texts may, for all we know, have been familiar to many of them, 
Xerxes’ famous daéva-inscription shows that he set himself to 
impose a single form of religion on an empire which supported 
some signal heterodoxies. Zaehner has put forward the theory 
that Xerxes’ act drove a number of Magi to emigrate, and that 
after absorbing some Babylonian ideas they transported their 
beliefs to Asia Minor and eventually contributed to the creation 
of Roman Mithraism.* But Xerxes is much too late to help with 
our problem, It is not at all likely that there was any attempt to 
impose an orthodoxy as early as the mid sixth century. However, 
there was another historical event of that time which might have 
produced a similar effect as far as the Magi are concerned: the 
defeat and annexation of Media by Cyrus in 549 or slightly 


* The amount of ethnic intermixture before the fall of the Lydian kingdom may 
be gauged not only from personal names, such as those of Thales’ and Bias’ fathers, 
but from the language of Hipponax with its plethora of foreign words. Hipponax is 
deliberately ‘putting it on’, but he must have had reason. 

2 See Zachner, DTZ, pp. 161 ff. 3 Zachner, DTZ, рр. 163-8. 

* Quran, p. 20. 
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earlier. The Magi were Medes, and remembered it (Hdt. 1. 101). 
Upon the fall of their country, many of them may have sought 
refuge abroad, in India! and in the west. Anaximander wrote 
his book in 547/6, if we accept and so interpret Apollodorus" 
dating (p. 1). Then there is Pherecydes. If we are right in 
thinking that he owed much of his learning to a Cilician father, 
he may perhaps be another case of a priest-theologian who 
emigrated to the west under the threat of Cyrus, presumably at 
the time of Croesus’ defeat (547/6) or soon after. Apollodorus, 
we remember, put Pherecydes’ floruit in 544/3. If we wonder why 
a holy man should choose Syros to settle in, there may be sig- 
nificance in its proximity to Delos, the great Ionian centre of 
Apolline worship. The Median Magi, no seafarers, probably felt 
they had gone far enough when they reached the coast. There 
were Miletus and Samos, the strongest and proudest of the Greek 
cities; or Phocaea, whose inhabitants were to abandon it sooner 
than accept Persian dominion, and found Elea. 

If the diaspora was a direct result of the campaigns of Cyrus, 
and was not reinforced by emigrations on the same scale in sub- 
sequent decades, it is natural that its impact on the Greeks should 
have lost its power after a time. And there were other reasons, 
as I have said, why its influence should dwindle and disappear 
in the early fifth century. In general, foreign contributions were 
no longer wanted ; not because they were foreign to Greece, but 
because they were foreign to inquiry based on empirical data. 
‘The maturing of this scientific approach coincided with a change 
in international relations which made Greece perforce more intro- 
spective. It was not until Eudoxus, after the political situation 
had changed again, and scientific speculation about cosmology 
had played itself out, that barbarian seed once more fell upon 
hospitable soil. 

But what invaded Greek speculation in the mid sixth century 
was no mere convolvulus that withered away when its season was 
past, leaving the sturdy stems of Hellenic rationalism to grow 
unimpeded as they had always meant to. It was an ambrosia 

1 Cf. J. Przyluski, Rev. Hist. Rel. 122, 1940, 85 ff. 
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plant, that produced a permanent enlargement where it touched. 
In some ways one might say that it was the very extravagance of 
oriental fancy that freed the Greeks from the limitations of what 
they could see with their own eyes: led them to think of ten- 
thousand-year cycles instead of human generations, of an infinity 
beyond the visible sky and below the foundations of the earth, 
of a life not bounded by womb and tomb but renewed in dif- 
ferent bodies acon after acon. It was now that they learned to 
think that good men and bad have different destinations after 
death; that the fortunate soul ascends to the luminaries of 
heaven; that God is intelligence; that the cosmos is one living 
creature; that the material world can be analysed in terms of 
a few basic constituents such as fire, water, earth, metal; that 
there is a world of Being beyond perception, beyond time. These 
were conceptions of enduring importance for ancient philo- 
sophy. This was the gift of the Magi. 


ADDENDA 


р. 31. The Elamite tablet is no. 2084 in R. Т. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets, Chicago, 1969, р. 658; the name is Izrudukma, ‘born of Zurvàn's 
seed’ (I. Gershevitch in Studia Class. et Orient. A. Pagliaro oblata, ii, 1969, 
197). The god himself appears in the form Turma (Hallock, pp. 560, 563, 
nos. 1956-7; Gershevitch, Trans. Philol. Soc., 1969). The tablets belong to 
the period 509-494 B.C. 

р. 85 n. 2. J. J. Hall, JHS 89, 1969, 57-9, interprets rprorfjpos айс as the 
funnel of a tornado or waterspout. But a person in the uncomfortable 
situation of looking up such a funnel would not see fire. 


р. 98. For the geographical localization of the sun cf. also ‘Hp.’ aer. 12-13 
and 19. 


р. 122 n. 2. Another consideration relevant to the dating of De victu is its 
assumption in 2. 38. 3 of a spherical earth divided into polar, temperate, 
and tropical zones, a conception not reliably attested before Eudoxus, frs. 
288-9 Lasserre, and Aristotle, Meteor. 362°. 


рр. 154, 156. Нр.) viet. 1. 25, 1 (cf. 6. 3) speaks of the soul ‘growing’ in the 
body, and of its being used up in the juvenile increase and senile decrease 
of the body. 


р. 157. The winter and summer rising- and setting-points of the sun are simi- 
larly used to delimit north, south, east, and west by ‘Hp.’ aer. 3-7. 


рр. 160 f. ‘Hp.’ aer. 23 says that semen coagulates (to form the foetus) differ- 
ently in summer and in winter, and in wet weather and in drought. The 
author of De victu (1. 35. 4, 3. 68. 5) holds that winter and wet weather 
are better for intercourse, especially for older men or those in whose consti- 
tution water slightly predominates over fire. 


р. 188. Besides the Phaedo, compare the Pythagorean eschatology described 
by Alexander Polyhistor ap. D.L. 8. 31-2 (273 F 93), from a perhaps 
third-century source (Burkert, Philol. 105, 1961, 26 С): Hermes leads pure 
souls to the highest region, but unpurified ones are kept in bondage by the 
Erinyes. The whole air is full of souls, known to men as heroes and dai- 
mones and sending them dreams, portents, and diseases. Cf. pp. 215 f. 


р. 196. ráĝe тфута also in Eratosthenes" Hermes, fr. 15. 1 Powell. Cf. Aeschy- 
lus’ Zeds то тё mávra xûrt rav8" бтёртеро» (fr. 105 Mette). The 
Hellenistic Pythagorica edited by Thesleff contain additional examples 
of тд Фо» 7óôe (‘Eurytus’, p. 88. 11) and 88е ó кбоноу (‘Aristacus’, 
P. 53 1; ‘Philolaus’, p. 150. 8; ‘Timaeus’, pp. 206. 18, 207. 14, 
213. 22, 217. 13); the latter also in Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus 7. 


р: 198 n. 2, Sce also ‘Hp.’ morb. sacr. 4 and 21. 
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pp. 215 f. Cf. above, addendum to p. 188. 


р. 231. The cosmology of the Hippocratic de hebdomadibus shows many points 
of contact with Philolaus. Its principle that everything in nature is ar- 
ranged by sevens represents number-speculation in a form best paralleled 
in the Taittiriya Upanishad (1. 7; Zachner, Hindu Scriptures, p. 135; cf. also 
Ion of Chios B 1 with Brhaddranyaka Upan. 1. 6. 1), and its assumption that 
man is constructed on the same pattern as the universe may be seen as a 
development of something that came to Greece from the east (p. 218 with 
n. 2), In both cases the oriental line of thought had been adopted by 
Pythagoreans, and I take it as further evidence for the Pythagorean 
character of the text, not as evidence for renewed foreign influence. The 
relation of different parts of the earth, and their inhabitants, to parts of 
the body (hebd. 11) may have had an Egyptian antecedent. On all this I 
must refer to an article forthcoming in CQ. 
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